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A PRISONER OF ALBUERA. 


THE JOURNAL OF MAJOR WILLIAM BROOKE FROM MAY 16TH TO 
SEPTEMBER 28TH, 1811. 


THE manuscript Journal here printed was found among 
the papers of Sir James Stevenson Barns, one of the best 
known of Wellington’s Peninsular brigadiers,—the man who 
hurled Foy down the slopes of San Antonio de Cantaro 
at the battle of Busaco, and who executed on the day after 
Sauroren an attack which Wellington called the best and 
boldest that he had ever seen in his life. Sir James’s heirs 
supposed that the Journal, which is without signature or title, 
belonged to their relative, but this is clearly not the case, as he 
never served in the 2nd Division nor in Colborne’s brigade. 
Internal evidence makes it certain that the author was Major 
William Brooke of the 2/48: he mentions that he was a major, 
that he served in the 2/48th, and (of course) that he was taken 
prisoner at Albuera. Now, Brooke of the 48th was the only 
major among the fifteen unfortunate officers who were captured 
by the charge of the Polish Lancers at the commencement of 
that bloody fray. He must. undoubtedly have been a close 
friend of Barns, and have either given him or lent him this 
manuscript. It consists of 88 sheets of foolscap, partly with 
the watermark of B.W. 1810, partly with that of a lion statant 
reguardant in a crowned garter. They are bound together in a 
limp mottled cover. The writing is large, very slanting, and 
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difficult to read, owing to the faded ink. The narrative wag 
undoubtedly written immediately after the author’s return to 
England as an invalid, in the September that followed his escape 
from Seville. In no year after 1811 would it have been natural 
for him to use so much paper bearing the watermark of 1810, 

I know no more of Major Brooke than may be gathered 
from the ‘Army List.’ He entered the service in 1782, at 
the end of the old American War, was a captain in the 
48th by 1795, and a major by 1810. After the adventures 
recorded in these pages, he recovered completely from his 
wounds, rejoined his regiment, and was promoted to a lieutenant- 
colonelcy in 1815, in which year he went on half-pay. If 
this narrative meets the eye of any relative or descendant, I 
should be glad to have further information about him. 

It may help the reader to comprehend the story of Major 
Brooke’s travels with his companions in captivity to Seville, if 
we give the names of the whole fifteen. They were Captains 
Spedding and Phillips of the 4th Dragoons, Lieutenant 
Blumenbach of the Artillery of the King’s German Legion, 
Captain Cameron and Lieutenants Hill and Annesley of the 
3rd Foot (Buffs), and from the 2/48th Brooke himself, Captains 
Campbell and Allman, Lieutenants Elwood, Marshall, Sark, 
Wood, and Brotheridge, and Ensign Gilbert. The first, second, 
fourth, eighth, and ninth of them will be found mentioned in 
the narrative. Cameron escaped from his captors at Ribera on 
May 19th ; the other officers, all I believe wounded, were brought 
to Seville. Of the rank and file of the same regiments 504 in 
all were captured at the same time as their officers, of whom 193 
belonged to Brooke’s battalion. More than half of them were 
wounded ; but of the remainder the greater part escaped by the 
way, in twos and threes, between Almendralejo and Llerena. 

It will be noted that Brooke nowhere gives the names of the 
Spanish friends who behaved so kindly towards him. This was 
done in their interest, in case his narrative should by any chance 
get into the English newspapers. For by indiscreet publication 
of names in this fashion several good patriots had been ruined. 
On one occasion an English officer’s letter, printed in a London 
journal, disclosed the identity of some inhabitants of Salamanca 
who had sent Wellington secret intelligence. A copy got to 
Paris, and the writer’s indiscretion nearly caused the death of 
these valuable correspondents. 


C. W. C. OMAN. 
OxFoRD. 
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On the morning of May 16th 
1811, our whole army, English 
and Spanish, was drawn up in 
two lines along the heights of 
Albuera. We of the 2nd Divi- 
sion were in the right centre. 
The enemy commenced their 
attack by a lively advance 
against the bridge and village 
in front of us. The 2/48th 
and its neighbours in Col- 
borne’s brigade suffered very 
considerably from the cannon- 
ade, losing several men killed 
and wounded by random can- 
non shot that came over the 
hill in our front. But this was 
an evil that did not long con- 
tinue: the fire becoming ex- 
tremely warm at the village 
and bridge, Sir William Beres- 
ford ordered forward our brig- 
ade to support the fatigued 
battalions of the German 
Legion, who were gallantly 
defending those posts. But 
before we had reached the 
village the attack there slack- 
ened, and the most tremendous 
fire commenced on the extreme 
right of our line, at the hill on 
which Blake’s Spaniards were 
posted. It obliged them to 
retire, and to take shelter in 
good order under cover of the 
slepe. In consequence of the 
retreat of the Spaniards our 
brigade (1st Brigade of the 
2nd Division, consisting of the 
3rd or Buffs, 31st, 66th, and 
2/48th) received orders to 
mount the hill and dislodge 
the enemy. On gaining the 


summit of the hill we dis- 
covered several very heavy col- 
umns of French troops ready 
to receive us. The British 
line deployed, halted, and fired 
two rounds: the heads of the 
French columns returned the 
fire three deep, the front rank 
kneeling. 

Finding these columns were 
not to be shaken by fire, the 
three leading battalions of the 
brigade prepared to charge 
with the bayonet, by order of 
Major - General the Hon. 
William Stewart, who led 
them on in person to the at- 
tack in the most gallant 
manner. The charge being 
delivered, the French 28th 
Léger gave way, as did also 
the front ranks of their Grena- 
diers.1 In the latter we could 
see the officers trying to beat 
back the men with the flats of 
their swords, 

During this contest a body 
of French cavalry,that had been 
judiciously posted on the left 
rear of their heavy column, 
took advantage of our brig- 
ade’s being unsupported, gal- 
loped round the hill, some 2500 
strong,” and coming into the 
rear of our unfortunate battal- 
ions cut them off. Two squad- 
rons of our 4th Dragoons were 
despatched by General Lumley 
for the purpose of giving us 
assistance: but they only 
shared the same fate as our 
infantry, and their command- 
ing officers, Captains Phillips 





1 Apparently Brooke means the three battalions of Grenadiers réunis of the lst 
and 4th Corps, which were acting along with Gazan’s division, to which the 28th 
Léger belonged. I have no other evidence that the Grenadiers were in front 


line. 


2 The charge was executed by the Ist Lancers of the Vistula (Poles), and 2nd 





and 10th Hussars,—in all 1200 lances and sabres. 
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and Spedding, were both made 
prisoners. The 31st Regiment, 
the left battalion of our brig- 
ade, alone escaped : it was still 
at the foot of the hill in solid 
column, not having had time 
to deploy along with the 3rd, 
66th, and 48th. 

Part of the victorious French 
cavalry were Polish Lancers: 
from the conduct of this regi- 
ment on the field of action I 
believe many of them to have 
been intoxicated, as they rode 
over the wounded, barbarously 
darting their lances into them. 
Several unfortunate prisoners 
were killed in this manner, 
while being led from the field 
to the rear of the enemy’s 
lines. I was an instance of 
their inhumanity: after hav- 
ing been most _ severely 
wounded in the head, and 
plundered of everything that 
I had about me, I was being 
led as a prisoner between two 
French infantry soldiers, when 
one of these Lancers rode up, 
and deliberately cut me down. 
Then, taking the skirts of my 
regimental coat, he endeav- 
oured to pull it over my head. 
Not satisfied with this brutal- 
ity, the wretch tried by every 
means in his power to make 
his horse trample on me, by 
dragging me along the ground 
and wheeling his horse over 
my body. But the beast, more 
merciful than the rider, ab- 
solutely refused to comply with 
his master’s wishes, and care- 
fully avoided putting his foot 
on me! 

From this miserable situation 
I was rescued by two French 
infantry soldiers, who with a 
dragoon guarded me to the 
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rear. This last man had the 
kindness to carry me on his 
horse over thejriver Albuera, 
which from my exhausted state 
I could not have forded on foot, 
The cause of my being so care- 
fully looked after was that my 
captors would not believe that 
I was of no higher rank than 
a major. I was led to some 
rising ground on the left rear 
of the French army, from which 
the remaining part of the action 
was clearly to be seen. I was 
@ prisoner, dreadfully wounded, 
and loss of blood had made me 
faint and weak, yet, notwith- 
standing all my misfortunes, 
my whole heart was with my 
countrymen, and from the 
brisk fire they kept up I 
augured a successful end to 
the battle. About two o’clock 
I had the happiness of seeing 
the French run, and the Eng- 
lish mounting the hill and giv- 
ing three cheers. At this 
moment I was sent to the 
rear. 

When I arrived at the French 
hospital, one of their surgeons, 
seeing me so badly wounded, 
left his own people and ex- 
amined my head. He cut off 
much of my hair, and, having 
put some lint on my two 
wounds, tied up my head so 
tightly, to keep the skull to- 
gether, that I could not open 
my mouth for three days, ex- 
cept to take a little to drink. 
He told me that at the expira- 
tion of that time I might ven- 
ture to loosen the bandage @ 
little. This surgeon spoke Eng- 
lish tolerably well: having been 
& prisoner in our country, and 
well treated, he had a respect 
for us. Of my final recovery 
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he gave me little hope, as my 
skull had received fractures of 
whose consequences he was 
fearful. The French soldiers 
abused him for attending to 
me before them: he left, prom- 
ising to see me again, but I 
never met with him after. 
Weak as I was, I recon- 
noitred the French guard over 
the prisoners in the evening: 
it had been reinforced, and 
their sentries being posted 
three deep, I found it impos- 
sible to get past them, although 
on the other side of the river 
I could see my friends resting 
on their arms after their vic- 
tory. The night was extremely 
cold and damp: we had but 
few clothes left, and no 
blankets. We made a fire by 
gathering boughs from the 
trees near us, but could get no 
sleep from the pain of our 
wounds, the loss of blood, and 
our distressing circumstances. 
May 17th. On the morning, 
and during the day follow- 
ing the battle, part of the 
dispirited French army was 
left under the command of 
General Gazan, who was 
wounded himself, to make pre- 
parations for the evacuation of 
their hospitals to the rear. 
The French are generally well 
supplied with conveyances for 
this purpose; on this occasion 
they had not less than eighty 
or a hundred large covered 
waggons for the use of the 
worst cases, exclusive of many 
horses, mules, and asses. These 
waggons had been brought up 
laden with provisions to the 
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field of battle, and after being 
emptied were applied to any 
other purpose necessary. But 
on this occasion, from the 
enormous number of wounded 
that they had to remove, they 
found it necessary to force the 
British soldiers who had fallen 
into their hands as prisoners to 
carry some of their generals 
and other officers of note on 
litters. Being disgusted with 
his burden, through fatigue 
and the heat of the sun, one 
of the prisoners exclaimed to 
his comrades: ‘‘D—n this ras- 
cal, let us throw him down 
and break his neck.” To the 
surprise of the soldiers, the 
wounded general lifted his 
head and replied in English: 
“No, I hope not.” Those of 
the prisoners who did not es- 
cape! were handsomely paid 
for their trouble. 

May 18th. About two o’clock 
in the morning the main con- 
voy of wounded, amounting to 
near 4000 in all, was put in 
motion. Dreadful were the 
cries of these poor unfortunate 
wretches! Had my heart been 
made of adamant I must have 
felt for the pitiable condition 
to which the ravages of war 
had brought them. It was 
completely daylight before the 
rear of the convoy left the 
ground. Two or three hundred 
had died on the 17th, and be- 
tween 600 and 700 more ex- 
pired on the road to Seville. 
It was stated to me by a 
French surgeon that they left 
on the field some, both of 
their own and of the British 





1 Of the 500 rank and file taken prisoners more than half succeeded in escap- 


ing at Usagre and other places on the line of the French retreat. 
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wounded, who could not bear 
transport.? 

A strong guard, both of 
cavalry and infantry, some 
3500 men, was told off to 
guard the British prisoners, 
who were placed in the centre 
of the marching column. We 
proceeded on the 18th along 
the road leading from Albuera 
to Solana—four long leagues. 
On our arrival at the latter 
place the principal part of the 
wounded were taken into the 
town: the escort did not enter 
it, but was drawn up on some 
high ground, to prevent a 
surprise by guerillas, of whom 
they were extremely afraid. 
The cries of the wounded con- 
tinued dreadful. All the British 
prisoners slept in an open field, 
with a strong guard round 
them. The only sustenance 
that we had were a few green 
beans (garbanzos), which the 
French gathered and gave to 
us. Indeed this was the only 
food they could procure for 
themselves. 

May 19th. Orders had been 
given over-night to march at 
three o’clock, before dawn, but 
from the difficulty of getting 
the wounded back into the 
Waggons it was near six be- 
fore escort, wounded, and 
prisoners marched for Ribera. 
We passed through Almen- 
dralejo, where the French 
troops took care to plunder 
the inhabitants of everything 
that they could lay hands upon. 
At this point one of the French 
generals wounded at Albuera 
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died.2, We continued our march 
to Ribera, and having to halt 
by the side of a rivulet I got 
one of the prisoners to wash 
my bloodstained coat, shirt, 
pantaloons, and socks, the only 
remaining clothes left me. [ 
borrowed of a French soldier a 
blanket to sit in, and the same 
soldier gave me some soap. 
During this same time another 
prisoner washed the wounds on 
my head, and removed the 
clotted blood from my face. It 
was dried so hard with the 
sun that he was obliged to peel 
it off with his finger - nails, 
My clothes were quickly dried, 
the heat being intense, and 
soon after we reached Ribera. 
Arriving there, we were lodged 
in an olive garden surrounded 
by a high wall. Having chosen 
a place to rest, I pulled grass 
for my bed. This being ar- 
ranged, I went to Captain 
Cameron of the Buffs, who 
kindly insisted on my taking a 
basin of soup. Calling me 
aside, he told me that he 
intended to effect his escape, 
and if I was sufficiently strong 
he would gladly take me on 
the venture. I told him I was 
too sick and weak to attempt 
it. He regretted that he had 
but a few dollars in his pos- 
session, and requested I would 
accept one of them. All this 
day the guerillas had been 
hovering in considerable num- 
bers on our flanks, as they did 
all the way to Seville. The 
French took every precaution 
for safety, having vedettes out, 





1 Quite correct. 


The British found 300 or 400 men, mostly amputation cases, 


left in the chapel behind the wood of Albuera. 


2 This was General Pepin of the 5th Corps. 
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and a strong guard both in 
front and rear. 

After parting with Captain 
Cameron I returned to my bed 
under the wall, and being ex- 
tremely fatigued fell into a 
sound sleep. I was disturbed 
from it by a person who in- 
formed me he was sent by a 
Spanish gentleman in the town, 
to request I would get leave 
to go to his house. The French 
officer of the guard gave me 
permission, on my promising 
not to make my escape. This 
power of giving parole had 
been granted to him by General 
Gazan. I was conducted by 
the messenger to the house of 
his master, who received me 
with great cordiality, and 
leading me to a back room 
introduced me to his daughter 
and family. He sent immedi- 
ately for a surgeon, who dressed 
my wounds. Curiosity led 
some of the ladies to watch 
the operation, but on the 
bandages being removed, some 
of them fainted at the horrid 
sight, and all hurried out. The 
daughter of this benevolent 
Spanish gentleman prepared a 
box with lint and salve for my 
use on the road. I was then 
taken into an adjoining room, 
where I found a most elegant 
supper laid for six people. All 
present appeared to be persons 
of rank, and they paid me 
every attention in their power. 
After supper the master of the 
house attended me to an ex- 
cellent bedroom, wished me 
good-night, and retired. I was 
soon asleep. Long before dawn 
I felt myself shaken, and was 
alarmed to find two men stand- 
ing by my bed. Their dress 


was the large Spanish cloak 
and broad-brimmed hat: one 
carried a dark lantern, and 
both immense clubs. 

I was at first at a loss to 
comprehend their intentions, 
but they soon made me under- 
stand that their mission was to 
effect my escape. For some 
time they positively insisted 
on my coming off with them. 
Finding all I could say of no 
avail, I sent one of them to the 
master of the house. As I did 
not speak Spanish sufficiently 
well to make myself clearly 
comprehended, I represented to 
him in Italian, which he well 
understood, that my escaping 
might bring destruction on 
him and his family, that- my 
own honour was pledged, and 
that, although the opportunity 
was so favourable to escape, I 
must decline to take advantage 
of it. He agreed with me on 
the force of my arguments, yet 
from his kind solicitude for my 
safety it was long before I 
succeeded in persuading him 
and his friends to leave my 
room. 

May 20th. In the morning I 
was roused by my host, and 
found chocolate ready prepared 
for me. Soon after the convoy 
began to move on, when he 
generously offered me his 
purse, which with many 
thanks I refused. He then 
took from it part of the con- 
tents, and pressed me to accept 
so much, but I again declined, 
although I possessed but the 
single dollar which Captain 
Cameron had left with me. 

From Ribera we marched to 
Villa Garcia, the first town 
where the escort drew regular 
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rations: from that time they 
were well supplied till they 
reached Seville. Though the 
town was large, we had not 
any place appointed for our 
accommodation. I met in the 
market-place a French colonel 
who spoke English very well. 
To him I related the distress 
of the prisoners, in not being 
allowed a house or billet to 
shelter us, and pointed out that, 
if my petition were not com- 
plied with, we should have to 
sleep in the street. I said that 
I should feel obliged if he would 
represent to General Gazan 
what I had told him. He 
went to the General, and in a 
short time returned to say 
that a house had been allotted 
for us, and put into possession 
of a captain of grenadiers who 
would conduct us to it. We 
remained waiting in the street 
two hours, when we heard at 
last that Captain Campbell of 
the 48th had actually taken the 
house destined for our use for 
himself and a wounded French 
officer whose horse he was 
riding. We went there and 
arranged ourselves as comfort- 
ably as we could for the night. 

May 21st. This day we 
marched to Llerena, and were 
taken through the town to a 
small swampy field, with a 
wall round it and a little 
rivulet running through, a 
place so wet that to lie down 
was impossible. It added to 
our discomfort to see not far 
off shady trees on a rising 
ground, where we might well 
have been placed. My brother 
officers agreed with myself that 
this was very severe treatment, 
and begged I would represent 
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to General Gazan the state we 


were placed in. He sent for 
me and inquired the cause of 
my complaint. I first set forth 
the grievance of the wretched 
swamp we had to rest in. I 
then told him that from the 
moment of my capture I had 
been treated cruelly in every 
respect. I said that, dread- 
fully wounded and retiring as 
a@ prisoner of war from the 
field, I had been cut down by 
one of their horse, plundered 
of everything, and inhumanly 
dragged over the ground. They 
had obliged me to walk for 
four days in a dreadful state 
of weakness caused by my two 
wounds: and during those four 
days I had received from the 
escort only an ounce and a 
half of rice and two ounces of 
mutton. The General replied 
that with regard to food they 
themselves had, till this day, 
only what the soldiers could 
gather in the fields. To this 
I answered that we prisoners 
had not even the power of 
going to the fields to seek food. 
General Gazan finally offered 
us our parole, which we ac- 
cepted: it was signed by all. 
That night he gave orders that 
I might have a horse, but I 
could not get one, as they had 
not even a sufficient number 
for their own use. For what 
reason I am ignorant, the 
General abused Captain Camp- 
bell at the meeting, using the 
most violent language, and 
calling him f d, and many 
other improper names. 

May 22nd. This day we 
reached Guadalcanal, and hav- 
ing given our parole were at 
liberty to make our situation 
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as comfortable as circumstances 
permitted. We knocked at a 
large house, where we were 
immediately admitted. Within 
its decayed walls lived an old 
lady and her two daughters, 
who received us politely, and 
seeing our fatigue kindly pre- 
pared beds and food for us. 
The old lady was extremely 
pleased to find that I could 
speak Italian, and began a 
conversation in that language. 
She told me she was the 
daughter of a man of rank in 
Portugal, and had married a 
Spanish nobleman who lately, 
from grief at the misfortunes 
of his country and his family, 
had died of a broken heart. 
Before the French had arrived 
in Spain they had lived in 
great affluence, but now they 
had deprived her of everything, 
from her plate to the cattle 
and corn in her fields. During 
this long and melancholy tale 
I felt extremely fatigued, but 
whenever I attempted to stir 
the old lady detained me by 
taking hold of my coat. I was 
at last released by one of 
General Gazan’s aides-de-camp, 
who came to ask if I wanted 
another billet, but finding me 
provided, politely bowed to us 
and left. 

May 23rd. We marched this 
day to Constantina. I was 
billeted on a carpenter, who 
received me in a civil manner, 
made up a bed for me in a 
corner of the room, and began 
to prepare food. I was not 
long seated when two graceful 
and elegant young Spanish 
ladies, dressed in pellisses and 
half - boots, entered the room. 
One of them had a long whip 
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in her hand,—at first sight I 
concluded that they belonged 
to a Spanish whip-club—but 
from the respect that the people 
of the house paid them I soon 
saw that they were persons of 
distinction. They addressed 
me in Spanish, but finding I 
did not well understand their 
language, made me compre- 
hend, in the best way they 
could, that they had brought 
a surgeon to dress my wounds. 
He was called in, and was fol- 
lowed by a group of young 
women, gaping with open 
mouths, like one of Hogarth’s 
caricatures. The doctor un- 
bound my head, dressed it, and 
tied it up again. Some of the 
girls were then called forward, 
with a basket filled with sweet- 
meats, fruit, and cake, and at 
least a gallon and a half of 
excellent wine, of which the 
young ladies pressed me to 
partake. They endeavoured to 
cheer my spirits, which from 
excessive fatigue were very 
low: they seated themselves on 
my right hand and on my left, 
and one of them desired a girl 
to come forward with some 
cigars she gave one to her 
sister, and having lighted an- 
other, put it to her own mouth, 
and then passed it to me. At 
first I received it with some 
reluctance, until I understood 
that this was the highest com- 
pliment a Spanish lady could 
pay a gentleman. They re- 


mained with me some time, 
then politely wishing me good 
night, left me to enjoy the rest 
that wearied nature craved. 
May 24th. This day we moved 
on to Tocina, a very long day’s 
work. We crossed the river 
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Guadalquivir about two o'clock. 
We found only one large 
boat to carry over the whole 
convoy. At that time it 
consisted of about 4200 in- 
fantry and 800 cavalry, be- 
side the prisoners and the vast 
assembly of wounded. But by 
this time there remained but 
few of the English prisoners, 
nearly all who were not either 
wounded or on parole having 
escaped on the road. I asked 
a@ commandant to permit the 
English officers to go over 
early, which he was kind 
enough to allow us to do. 
But, although assisted by our 
French guards, we found great 
difficulty in getting to the 
boat: several times I was 
completely crushed in, and 
found it likely that I should 
lose a part of my coat. We 
saw many horses pushed into 
the river by the press. We at 
last arrived at the opposite 
bank, and proceeded to Tocina, 
where we were billetted in the 
house of a gentleman-farmer. 
The place was so crowded that 
we had only a small room for 
six officers, and in one be- 
yond it a French sergeant of 
dragoons had taken up his 
abode. I never saw such a 
fop: several times he passed 
through the room in which we 
lay, whistling loudly and swing- 
ing his cap in his hand. Al- 
together his conduct was so 
noisy and unpleasant that 
some of the officers went to 
the Alcalde, to endeavour to 
get him moved, but in vain, 
for the Alcalde was a timid 
man and fearful of the French. 
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The sergeant was so insolent 
that they wished to kick him 
out, from which I saved him 
by representing to my young 
friends the danger they would 
bring on themselves in case he 
made complaint. I also said 
that the fellow would soon have 
the assurance to address us, in 
which case I requested that no 
gentleman present would make 
any reply whatever, which 
would mortify the sergeant 
much more than any other 
conduct we could pursue. Soon 
after he did, indeed, impudently 
bring forward a chair, and 
place it in the midst of us six, 
and then, turning to one after 
the other, enquired which of 
us understood French: no reply 
whatever being made, he rested 
a short time, stalked out, and 
we never saw him after, 

May 25th. On this day’s 
march leading to Seville numer- 
ous beautiful villages lay along 
the roadside and the banks of 
the Guadalquivir, which is very 
large and navigable. Its name 
was given it by the Moors, and 
the translation is “the Great 
River.” 1 Finding myself much 
fatigued, I stopped at one vil- 
lage, and entering a cottage 
asked for bread and water, 
which was given to me im- 
mediately. I had not been 
there ten minutes before some 
French soldiers came in sight: 
the cottager instantly hid the 
bread, but the precaution was 
unnecessary, for they did not 
come into her house, but enter- 
ing the next asked for some- 
thing to eat. On the poor 
woman’s saying she had not 
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anything either for them or 
for herself, one of the sol- 
diers, speaking in a language 
I could not understand, drew 
a sharp knife and dropped it 
point downwards through her 
foot. The poor creature 
screamed, and immediately 
found bread for the man who 
had so cruelly treated her. 

I continued my march with 
my friend Captain Phillips of 
the 4th Dragoons, and seeing 
a fine hawthorn bush in full 
bloom we determined to rest 
under the shade for a short 
time. On reaching the spot 
we discovered a fine tall French 
officer sitting under the tree, 
with a looking- glass in his 
hand, contemplating a face 
which I do suppose had once 
been as fine as his figure. But 
this unfortunate gentleman 
had received at Albuera a 
blow of a sabre, by which not 
only was his nose cut off close 
to his face, but his upper lip 
at the same time. I was 
shocked at the horrid sight. 
He spoke to me in the best 
manner he could, and pointing 
to my bandaged head he said, 
“T am sorry, sir, that we have 
both suffered so severely.” He 
pointed to us to sit down be- 
side him, but did not speak 
again. 

We noted that from Llerena 
onwards the French began to 
drop a portion of their 
wounded. Some were left 


both at Guadalcanal, at Con- 
stantina, and at Tocina. I 
was told afterwards by the 
people of Seville that this was 
done with the intent of con- 


cealing their real loss at Albu- 
era, 


I ought to have said 
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before that during all the last 
six days I had depended on the 
assistance of Captain Phillips 
of the 4th Dragoons, who 
had been unfortunately made 
prisoner nearly at the same 
moment as myself. Seeing the 
weak state I was in, he kindly 
offered me his help, which I 
gladly accepted. It is not in 
the power of words to suffi- 
ciently thank him for his un- 
remitting attention on the 
road to Seville. He never left 
me, night or day, and, though 
extremely fatigued himself, 
rendered me every service in 
his power. We entered Seville 
together, having got a little 
ahead of the remaining officers 
who were prisoners. The 
French Town-Major told us to 
wait for them, which we did, 
resting under the shadow of 
a house; the good woman 
brought us chairs, and I was 
no sooner seated than I fell 
into a sound sleep from excess 
of exhaustion. On the arrival 
of the other officers the good 
people of the house invited 
them in, and gave them cakes 
and wine. When all were 
collected they woke me from 
the sleep of fatigue following 
long marches in intense heat. 

The Town-Major led us from 
one end of Seville to the other, 
in order to show the people that 
they had English prisoners. 
Well knowing that we were 
only being led about for a show, 
I complained of it, and we were 
at last brought to the Gover- 
nor, who directed that we were 
to be taken to the manufactory 
of an English merchant, who 
carried on a large trade in 
tanning. The French found 
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him useful for saddles, reins, 
holsters, and shoes, or they 
would not have allowed him to 
remain in Seville. The name 
of the house was Weatherell 
& Co. Mr Weatherell received 
us as countrymen with civility, 
and went with us to the house 
of an Englishwoman named 
Lutsford, where we were well 
accommodated. She provided 
us with a good dinner, and 
happy we were to rest. 

May 26th, Everything that 
money can produce is to be 
purchased in Seville—content 
excepted. We had breakfast 
in great comfort, and soon 
after a Mr Neish, nephew to 
Mr Weatherell, came in with 
two Spanish surgeons to dress 
our wounds. Mr Weatherell 
had the power and the wish 
to do good. He offered us 
money in return for bills, which 
we gladly accepted. That night 
he gave us a friendly invitation 
to dinner, and, to our surprise, 
brought several English friends 
to meet us: I remember the 
names of a Mr and Mrs Stoker, 
Mr Markland, besides Mr Neish 
and the younger Weatherell. 
There were others. After 
dinner they retired to take a 
sleep, termed by the Spaniards 
a siesta, and in the evening 
we took tea with Mrs Stoker, 
returning to sleep at Mrs 
Lutsford’s, as comfortable as 
circumstances Would admit. 

May 27th, From this day 
onwards I was so ill that I 
took to my bed, from fever 
brought on by wounds and 
fatigue. My legs and feet 
were horribly swelled, and the 
French doctor told the Spanish 
physician that he much ex- 
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pected that lockjaw would 
seize me in a few hours. In 
this deplorable situation I re- 
mained for some weeks. Mr 
and Mrs Stoker came two or 
three times a-day to see me, 
and rendered me every service 
in their power. The fever at 
length abated, but my head 
felt as there were a waterfall 
on it, and to this feeling was 
sometimes added a knocking 
like that of a hammer, which 
made me so giddy I could not 
stand. At length I began to 
gather a little strength; when 
I was able to move, Mr and 
Mrs Stoker led me between 
them to their house. They 
gave me spices, sago, and many 
other little things money could 
not procure. Under their kind 
treatment I recovered very 
slowly. 

July 4th. After having re- 
lieved Badajos, Marshal Soult 
returned to Seville in great 
pomp, guarded by the Polish 
Lancers, extremely distant to 
every person, and very much 
out of temper. We had just 
finished dinner when two gens 
d@armes came into the room 
and told us Marshal Soult 
wished to see us. We followed 
them, and after being led 
through several streets were 
lodged in the common prison 
with the private soldiers. I 
think they call it the Pomer- 
anian prison.. This treatment 
annoyed us, and we wrote in 
the name of the whole body of 
prisoners, requesting to know 
the cause of our confinement, 
and asking if there were any 
cause of complaint against us, 
as we were ready to meet our 
accusers before the Marshal. 
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To this no answer was re- 
turned. We wrote again, rep- 
resenting the situation we 
were in, placed in a common 
prison, and hoping the Marshal 
would be pleased to allow us 
some place of quiet. Again 
no answer. On July 8th two 
gens @armes came in, and 
desired us to pack up our 
clothes, as we were to be 


moved. They conducted us* 


through many streets, and 
lodged us under a strong 
guard in the Prison of the 
Inquisition. On our way 
several Spaniards made signs 
to us, showing us their houses 
where, if we escaped, we might 
find hiding. 

Thus Marshal Soult broke 
his faith with two of his own 
generals in taking away our 
parole. His want of honour 
and justice wrought strongly 
on the minds of all disinter- 
ested persons. The French 
heads of department pitied 
us extremely, and thought 
such treatment cruel,—we had 
not been guilty of any fault, 
nor could they allege any 
against us. The Marshal was, 
as we understood from the 
first of our friends who came 
to see us, universally blamed. 

On entering the prison I not- 
ed the jailor’s wife and sister, 
both uncommonly large women, 
and the idea struck me that, 
could I become acquainted 
with them, I might, through 
their means and dressed in 
their clothes, effect my escape. 
But a difficulty arose through 
my not understanding their 
language well enough. How- 
ever, we got into communi- 
cation. They used to sit in 
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an iron balcony, which pro- 
jected far enough from the 
wall to overlook the cell in 
which I sat. I saw that they 
frequently looked down, and 
made signs that I wished to 
speak to them. Ladies are 
generally pretty quick at tak- 
ing hints, and next morning, 
about eleven o’clock, the two 
came together to the room in 
which we were lodged. They 
had no sooner entered than 
they were followed by the 
jailor, who caught wife and 
sister by the shoulders and 
turned them out, to their great 
surprise, as they thought that 
he was from home. This jailor 
was a Spaniard, but a great 
scoundrel. From our arrival 


at Seville Count Daricau had 


ordered us the same rations as 
the French officers, but this 
fellow docked us of our allow- 
ance and our wine, in 80 
shameful a manner that we 
were obliged to complain. He 
took other advantage of his 
power, and would not suffer 
our servant to go out for the 
most trifling article, but sent 
for it himself, and charged us 
double price. I saved him 
from the effects of the anger 
of my brother prisoners; but 
I sincerely hope that the 
French will think he was ac- 
cessory to my escape, and flog 
him heartily,—although I must 
do him the justice in this in- 
stance to say that he was quite 
innocent of it. 

July 15th. We had been but 
a few days in the Inquisition 
Prison when the Grand Master 
of the French Freemasons 
Lodge discovered that I and 
Captain Allman were brother 
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masons. He waited on me, 
and told me that both their 
Lodge-Room and his own pri- 
vate quarters were in this same 
vast building where we were 
confined. The former was a 
great room in the centre of 
the building, and very superb. 
Thence he led me to the dun- 
geons and the old _ torture- 
chamber. This was a room of 
about 24 feet long, with an 
arched ceiling. In the walls 
at each end were fixed three 
staples in a triangle. The 
upper staple was about 7 feet 
from the ground ; through this 
the inquisitors used to run a 
rope, which was passed round 
the prisoner’s neck: the other 
two are placed opposite each 
other, 5 feet from the ground, 
to confine the hands of the 
wretched criminal. To extort 
confession they made use of a 
machine of boards, which was 
pressed across the breast of the 
prisoner. These lumps of wood 
were commencing to decay: in 
my opinion the sooner such 
instruments are entirely gone 
the better. He also showed 
me the wheel, on which they 
break the bones of the legs and 
arms of their victims. From 
this dreary place the Grand 
Master took me to his own 
quarters on the first floor of 
the front of the prison. They 
were most elegantly furnished, 
and he showed me many pic- 
tures of immense value. He 
introduced me to his lady and 
her sister, who gave me cake, 
wine, and French liqueur. He 
requested his wife to bring me 
half a dozen of his own shirts 
and as many pairs of stock- 
ings, which he wished to give 
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me as a brother mason, [ 
refused them with thanks, but 
accepted half a dozen bottles 
of choice wine, which he sent 
to the room of our confinement, 
A few days later he called, 
in company with a deputation 
from his lodge, on Captain 
Allman and myself, to ask 
whether they could serve us in 
any way: he assured us that 
even if we wanted a thousand 
dollars the masons could get 
it for us. Being already pro- 
vided with money, we did not 
accept this kind offer. But 
next morning we wrote a polite 
note to thank the Master and 
Lodge for their attention to 
our welfare, and requested it 
might be read to the Lodge 
at its first meeting. We said 
that we should not fail to 
represent their conduct to our 
brethren in England. Captain 
Allman delivered this note in 
person to the Grand Master. 
In this situation we remained 
for some time; often for days 
together not a soul was per- 
mitted to visit us. But to- 
wards the end of July Marshal 
Soult, having collected and re- 
organised the remainder of his 
dispirited army, took his de- 
parture for Granada with some 
12,000 or 14,000 men. Our 
former indulgence of seeing 
friends and visitors was re- 
newed the moment he was 
gone. They brought us many 
small presents, and told us all 
the chit-chat of Seville. At 
this moment communications 
‘between Seville and Madrid 
had been completely cut off for 
many weeks by the guerillas. 
But now a very large escort, 
guarding the invalids, pri- 
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soners, and officers under orders 
for France, was ordered to be 
got ready to march, at a day’s 
notice, for Madrid. We were 
told that we should be sent 
with it, and our friends all 
came to bid us farewell. Mrs 
Stoker brought with her a 
lady whose story you will 
probably recollect. She was 
a young Englishwoman, who 
effected the escape of a French 
colonel who had been a pri- 
soner in England. She sup- 
plied him with money, ran 
away with him, and married 
him in France. It was all 
published in the newspapers 
two years ago. The husband’s 
name was Lestruc; he, with 
ten other chiefs of battalion, 
was killed at Albuera.’ Mrs 
Lestruc came to solicit the pro- 
tection of the British officers 
for herself and certain other 
widowed ladies, who were re- 
turning to France with the 
convoy. She said that if 
attacked by guerillas on the 
road, they would be massacred, 
unless covered by our protec- 
tion. This we gladly promised, 
and such was the last visit I 
received in prison. 

July 25th. On this morning 
I was sitting at the iron bars 
of my window reading the Old 
Testament, when a Spaniard, 
who had never been to the 
prison before, entered my room, 
and addressed me as follows: 
“Sir, I saw you through the 
bars of this window three days 
since, and from that time I 
have been led by an impulse, 


wholly unaccountable to myself, 
to endeavour to effect your 
escape. The thought of it 
disturbs my rest, so that I am 
often obliged to rise from my 
bed from the effects of hunger, 
and to eat.” He then took 
from his pocket a saw and a 
file, to cut my window-bars, 
which he begged me to conceal. 
He also gave me from his 
shoulders a Spanish cloak, took 
from out of his hat another 
one, and produced from his 
pocket a waistcoat and a paper 
of paint, saying “ Sir, this mode 
will be dangerous, but, if you 
dare be desperate, here are the 
means of disguising yourself: 
I will return in the twilight.” 
He did come back at dusk, 
and found me ready, dressed, 
and disguised with the paint, 
which, toned in colour with 
brick-dust from the walls, I had 
xubbed over my face and hands. 
I was fully determined to brave 
the danger of attempting to 
pass the guards in disguise. 
The Spaniard said that he 
would walk at some twenty 
yards in front of me, so that 
if we were detected and fired 
at, one of the two might have 
a chance of escaping in the 
scuffle. 

We then passed from my 
cell through a small room, 
where six British officers were 
confined—a room full of vermin 
and filth, with old rotten beds 
and coarse dirty sheets. Five 
sentries kept guard here, one 
at each window, another in the 
centre of the passage, and a 





1 I find in Martinien’s Liste des officiers tués et blessés pendant les Guerres de 
?Empire that the chef-de-bataillon L’Astruc of the 64th Line was killed at 
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fifth at the outward door of 
the corridor. There was also 
a strong officer’s guard at the 
outer gate. All of these posts 
I had to pass, being several 
times obliged to put my hand 
gently against the sentry, to 
make him give way to let me 
pass. On my arrival in the 
open street a delightful object 
met my view in the fine red 
rays of a departing sun. My 
protector stopped, to let me 
come up with him, and then, 
in the Italian language, began 
to abuse the people of the 
prison for having charged so 
unreasonably high for the wine 
we had been drinking there. 
This was said with the inten- 
tion of lulling suspicion in the 
soldiers who were loitering at 
the gate. 

My preserver led me through 
many bye-ways, in which we 
met French officers and soldiers 
innumerable, and at last took 
me to the door of a garden 
which he threw open. We 
entered; it was spacious and 
well planted with trees and 
flowers. I seated myself snug 
under a palm-tree, where he 
desired me to rest, while he 
went in to see if all were safe 
in his own house. Herel sat 
quiet till eleven o'clock, when 
he returned, and conducted me 
to his abode, where I found his 
wife ready to welcome me with 
a good supper. But my heart 
was too light and happy to 
care much for food, and my 
mind so fixed on flight to the 
mountains that at this moment 
I almost fancied that I could 
have flown over them, like an 
eagle. I was extremely eager 
to go forward at once, but my 
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preserver alleged that it would 
take time to fix me a route, 
by learning in what direction 
the French troops were least 
numerous. He must also ob- 
tain me a guide. Thus two 
days ran by, during which I 
learned that the French 
governor had offered for my 
detection 5000 reals, and a 
place under Government to the 
informer, as also the promise 
of immunity from punishment 
to those concerned in my escape, 
if they would surrender me, 
My friend feared that a search 
might be made in suspected 
houses, and prepared for it, by 
arranging with his neighbours 
right and left, that I should 
be passed on to one of their 
roofs if the French came to 
his door. 

July 27th. This day my de- 
liverer brought to me a trusty 
and singularly clever man, who 
spoke several languages, and 
knew the different passes of 
the mountains very well. But 
to my great surprise and dis- 
approbation this guide refused 
to stir before Sunday night. 
I argued, but all in vain; 
superstition led him to think 
the first part of my escape 
miraculous, and his mind dic- 
tated to him a move on the 
Holy Day and no other. From 
this cause I shall name him 
Don Sunday. He was pos- 
sessed with numerous excellent 
qualities, and had that happy 
manner, which attends some 
persons, of pleasing all men 
with whom they have inter- 
course. His superstition was 
extreme: and the manner in 
which he related my escape 
astonished not only the ignor- 
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ant but many intelligent 
persons during our journey: 
in some instances, I believe, it 
induced strangers to show us 
a civility which we should not 
have had without the story. 

The good woman of the house 
and Don Sunday made ready 
what we thought was best 
calculated for travellers in this 
burning weather. A quantity 
of bread in small rolls, a num- 
ber of hard-boiled eggs, some 
cow-heels with the bones taken 
out, and some undressed ham, 
to carry which a large wallet 
was purchased. Don Sunday 
also procured, as a deception, 
a quantity of brass and iron 
wire, a small hammer and gim- 
lets, as if to rivet china, 

July 28th, Sunday. I was 
dressed as a Spanish traveller, 
in the same cloak and hat in 
which I had quitted the prison, 
and after having taken leave 
of my deliverer and his wife, 
started off with a light heart, 
while my guide threw the wal- 
let across his shoulders. We 
passed both the guard at the 
city gate and also that on the 
river without any notice taken. 
Having crossed the Guadal- 
quivir, we left the main road 
and pursued our way close 
along the banks. After some 
time we found an immense 
thicket, in which we took up 
our abode for the night. I 
never slept more soundly. At 
break of day we left our lair 
to the quiet possession of the 
foxes, who were as thick there 
as rabbits in a warren. 

July 29th. We proceeded on 
our journey to a town called 
Alcala del Rio, and I assure 
you we were not remiss in 
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keeping a look round about 
us from every rising ground. 
Having arrived near the town, 
I rested in an orange grove, 
exhausted from the pain of 
my wound and unaccustomed 
walking, while Don Sunday 
went to learn if the French 
were about. He returned 
shortly with two young men, 
who told us that there was a 
detachment in the town at the 
moment. They said that the 
French had just taken a young 
Spaniard, who had given in- 
formation to the Spanish army, 
and had shot him in the street. 
They believed the French were 
still in the town; but other 
persons coming up said that 
they had departed half an 
hour before we arrived. This 
enabled us to go to the town: 
I had a letter for a Spanish 
gentleman there from my 
friend at Seville. I readily 
found him: he offered at once 
all his house affrded, and in- 
quired my plans. I told him 
I was going straight to the 
mountains, which he thought 
the best means of security. 
Taking us to the back of his 
house, he pointed with his 
finger to a certain spot in 
tke mountains, and bade me 
go to it, as we should there 
find a shepherd’s hut where 
we might rest safely for the 
night. 

All the afternoon we walked 
over an interminable plain, till 
we reached the foot of the 
hills, at a point where a small, 
beautiful river ran out of 
them. By its bank was a 
little hut, with a spring and 
garden. On entering we found 
it inhabited by a well-dressed 
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negro and a Spanish boy, 


whom we asked for water. 
It was brought us by the 
black, who seemed to me to 
have been a gentleman’s ser- 
vant. We sat for some time 
under the shadow of a tree. 
While resting there we saw 
a gentleman on horseback ride 
up. He addressed me; but as 
I could not perfectly under- 
stand him, I signed to Don 
Sunday, with whom he con- 
tinued his conversation. He 
said: “I perceive the gentle- 
man you are guiding is an 
Englishman. I have followed 
you from Alcala at a distance, 
in order to prevent you losing 
your way: you might easily 
go to the farm-houses on the 
right, instead of to the hut 
on the verge of the hills, to 
which I will conduct you 
myself.” As we had a steep 
climb before us, and I was 
much fatigued, he insisted on 
my riding his horse; while he 
with Don Sunday took a short 
cut through a wood, and 
arrived a few moments before 
I reached the huts by way 
of the track. The first thing 
which attracted my curiosity 
was ten or twelve large dogs, 
somewhat like English lurch- 
ers. Some of them appeared 
half starved; but they be- 
haved handsomely enough to 
me—not even’barking. This 
I attribute to their master’s 
having taken me by the hand 
to welcome me at his hut 
door, for I saw afterwards that 
they were confoundedly cross 
to other passers-by. The shep- 
herds paid me every attention. 
At first they appeared afraid 
to speak; but putting down a 
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dollar I soon found a ready 
passport to their civilities, 

The hut was twelve feet 
square, built with rough stone, 
and thatched with reed. The 
floor was bare rock, and the 
only furniture a wooden bowl 
and two large pots: supported 
by rush ropes there hung from 
the roof many _shepherd’s 
crooks, and long poles shod 
with iron at the smaller end. 
They prepared the best bed 
they could for us, by laying 
down sheepskins in a corner, 
The gentleman who had guided 
us shook me by the hand, 
wished me every happiness 
and a safe journey, and de- 
parted. I lay down to rest: 
but the floor was so uneven, 
and my body so fatigued, 
that I was obliged to refresh 
myself with some wine and 
bread before slumber found 
me. 

July 30th. I slept till after 
daylight, and was awoke by 
Don Sunday in a terrible 
fright. He said: “Sir, we are 
likely to be taken. There is 
a troop of horse formed in the 
valley, about three or four 
hundred yards from this 
hut.” This sudden _intelli- 
gence alarmed me a _ good 
deal; but I recollected that 
the gentleman who had at- 
tended us yesterday had told 
us that some Spanish cavalry 
who frequented the mountains 
often called at this shepherd’s 
hut, and thence sent down 
men for any article they 
wanted in the town. Never- 
theless, it was equally possible 
that the horsemen might be 
French ; so we ran out of the 
hut. Don Sunday sneaked, 
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like an old fox, up the side 
of the hill; I went down the 
valley on the opposite side. 
Turning, I saw Don Sunday 
lay hold of the bough of a 
tree, and run his hand along 
it till he got above a large fir- 
bush, into the middle of which 
he dropped himself. This bush 
was, I do suppose, twelve feet 
high and about the same 
number of yards round. Here 
he remained in quiet, and 
might have held out a siege 
for three or four days, being 
well provisioned for that time 
by means of our wallet. The 
shepherds, concluding the 
troops to be French, were 
flying up the mountain - side, 
and their dogs with them. 
I, for my part, ran to an 
oak thicket in the valley, and 
crept among the _ boughs, 
closely interwoven one with 
another, till the oak - leaves 
covered me and my hat. From 
this lair I curiously watched 
the dragoons, who climbed the 
opposite side of the hill, ex- 
plored the hut, and found it 
empty, and then rode down 
the valley in which I lay con- 
cealed. Here they halted, and, 
alighting from their horses, 
some tied them to _ trees, 
others hobbling their forefeet 
with ropes and letting them 
graze. Some horses were act- 
ually fastened to the outer 
boughs of the bush in which 
I was concealed. 

The horsemen were, fortun- 
ately, Spanish dragoons. The 
shepherds on the mountain-side 
soon detected this, and ran 
down to converse with the 
officers. One shepherd, ap- 
proaching the place of my 





concealment, shouted that 
these were friends, and that 
I need not fear them. But 
on attempting to emerge, I 
found that I had got so far 
under the matted boughs that 
they would not admit of my 
rising, nor could I creep out 
head first. I had to return 
again by the way I had got 
in. I struggled backwards 
for some time, but was at 
last obliged to call the shep- 
herd to my aid, who not only 
came himself but brought the 
Spanish officers, who had a 
hearty laugh at my confine- 
ment. With great difficulty 
they removed the boughs and 
set me at liberty. 

My own mind being relieved 
from anxiety, I began to think 
of Don Sunday, and with the 
three Spanish officers went in 
search of him. Reaching his 
fir-tree I called aloud, and he 
answered from the midst, com- 
plaining bitterly of the thorns 
he had to encounter, which 
encompassed him so sadly on 
all sides that without assist- 
ance he was afraid to move. 
The shepherds with their long 
poles cleared a passage and 
set the poor Don at liberty. 
He told the officers who I was, 
and the story of my escape 
from Seville. They appeared 
much astonished and interest- 
ed, and promised me their 
protection and convoy through 
the mountains. They purposed 
sending down into the town 
for some things that they 
wanted. We sat down on the 
grass, and, while we waited, 
the officers partook of some 
of my provisions and wine. 
It was late before the mes- 
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sengers returned, and we slept 
on sheepskins in the hut that 
night. 

July 31st. Early in the morn- 
ing we proceeded on the road 
for Castelblanco. The officers 
provided me with a capital 
horse, while Don Sunday 
trudged on foot. Nothing 
occurred during this day, but 
we now and then heard distant 
firing by the guerillas towards 
the Seville road. We reached 
Castelblanco early in the day. 
Here the dragoons provided 
me with a good mule and my 
guide with another. Passing 
through El Ronquillo we con- 
tinued our route, which was 
a long one, for Castillo de las 
Guardias. We reached it late 
at night, avoiding entering the 
village, and slept in the woods. 

Aug. ist. We started at 
daybreak for the Rio Tinto. 
For two days we had felt the 
climate very different from 
that of Seville, where nature 
had been exhausted by an 
early spring and the burning 
sun, which had turned every 
blade of grass brown. Here 
in the mountains this was not 
the case. Innumerable un- 
cultivated flowers seemed to 
vie with each other in beauty, 
and wherever I turned my eyes 
I saw in perfection the works 
of the all-bountiful Creator. 
Had an atheist been there, he 
would have been ashamed to 
say that all this beauty came 
by chance alone. All the later 
shrubs of the mountains were 
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in bloom; bright colours were 
interwoven through every bush. 

Aug. 2nd. Still through the 
mountains to Zalamea, mid 
scenery similar to that of 
yesterday. We passed many 
fine streams which, from the 
quietude, were crowded with 
small fish: they seemed de- 
lighted at seeing our horses 
drink, instead of flying from 
them, as would have been 
the case in a more cultivated 
country. 

Aug. 3rd. We continued our 
journey through bushes and 
goat-walks. I believe it was 
on the evening of this day that 
we had to cross the main road 
from Seville to the north. 
On it we discovered a French 
convoy of 30 waggons, 250 
infantry, and 30 cavalry. To 
avoid them we fell back about 
a league. They, however, were 
much more alarmed at the few 
Spanish dragoons than we were 
at them. They thought us to 
be the vedettes of Ballasteros’s 
army, a part of which might 
be waiting to surprise them. 
They had ordered quarters in 
a village, but on sight of our 
party packed up, and made a 
forced march all night. 

Aug. 4th. Past a most in- 
tricate mill-dam on our road to 
Calende d’Alosno. The whole 
of this day was through bad 
roads and difficult passes. Our 
mid-day halt at a shepherd’s 
hut, where I got two girls to 
wash my shirt for me. I gave 
them a shilling (4 reals): they 





1 This date is almost certainly an error. 


The Main Road from Seville, which 


the party had to cross on their journey westward, was that by El Ronquillo, Sta 
Olalla, and Monasterio, which they crossed on July 31, before reaching Castillo 
de las Guardias. It was probably on this day that they saw the French convoy. 
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had never before, to show the 
poverty of the lower orders in 
Spain, been mistresses of a 
whole shilling in their lives. 
We frequently came on the 
shepherds during this march. 
Usually we saw father and 
mother and five or six children 
sitting round a large wooden 
bowl, into which they were 
dipping their fingers and feed- 
ing alltogether. Their pottage 
appeared to be a mixture of 
herbs and roots boiled together, 
with red herring to flavour it. 
No chairs, tables, or furniture 
of any description. Very 
marked is the difference be- 
tween rich and poor in Spain, 
for the higher orders have 
houses fitted up in the most 
beautiful manner, with expen- 
sive furniture and _ every 
luxury. 

This day we passed through 
the copper-mines of Rio Tinto, 
which are well worth notice. 
The copper is taken out of the 
side of an exceedingly high 
mountain, the body of which is 
supposed to contain nothing 
else. The miners are at present 
in a state of idleness, as they 
refuse to work for the French, 
and fly to the mountains when 
a column approaches.! 

In the evening we arrived at 
Villa Blanca. Here a captain, 
belonging to Ballasteros’s army, 
was waiting to put under 
arrest one of the three lieu- 
tenants who had been with me 
through the mountains. Hav- 
ing read aloud Ballasteros’s 


letter, he desired the lieutenant 
to pull off his coat. He then 
tied his hands behind him with 
@ common rope, and put hand- 
cuffs on. He also ordered 
several of the dragoons to be 
arrested, and their accoutre- 
ments were stripped off in the 
market -place. I understood 
the cause of the arrest was that 
this lieutenant had left his 
quarters without orders for the 
expedition through the mount- 
ains, and it had been supposed 
that he and his dragoons had 
deserted. The guard produced 
a long thick rope and some 
smaller cords, with which they 
fastened the hands of the lieu- 
tenant and the other prisoners, 
one on the right and another 
on the left, by which means 
the large rope was carried be- 
tween them. In this situation 
they had to walk two and two 
through the heat of the sun to 
Ayamonte. An _ inhabitant 
called to me, “God bless the 
English and their laws! Chains 
and tortures are not known in 
your blessed country.” 

Villa Blanca was full of 
Ballasteros’s soldiers, who took 
the opportunity of stealing all 
they could lay their hands on. 
Don Stnday, whom I do believe 
to have been as watchful as 
most men, turned his back but 
for one minute, and in it they 
stole his wallet and my cloak. 
The old lad, missing them, set 
up a terrible shout, crying 
aloud, “I am robbed, I am 
robbed.” A Spanish officer 





1 Again an error of memory in dating comes in, The Rio Tinto mines cannot 
have been passed on the same day that the party reached Villa Blanca, but must 
have excited Brooke’s attention on the 2nd, as they are close to Zalamea, and 


forty miles as the crow flies from Villa Blanca. 
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inquired the cause of his out- 
cry: the Don fully described 
the articles stolen, and the 
officer passing down the street 
saw a soldier offering my cloak 
for sale; we got it back, but 
lost the wallet with the food 
and the wire, hammer, gimlets, 
and riveting tools. 

Aug. 5th. To Ayamonte, the 
seaport at the mouth of the 
Guadiana, built under the side 
of a hill, with a strong fort 
and castle commanding it. On 
the opposite side is the de- 
lightful island of Villa Real, 
belonging to Portugal. From 
Ayamonte you may take ship- 
ping to any part of Europe, 
and can hire small vessels at 
short notice, to coast along the 
neighbouring country. But I 
determined to pass by land 
over the Portuguese mountains, 
to join the British army, and 
must beg your patience to 
follow me a little longer. 

Here I bid farewell to Spain, 
with all its beauties: many 
excellent qualities do its people 
possess, and they are highly 
entitled to my gratitude, for 
the kindness they showed to 
me and other British prisoners. 
I regret and lament the pres- 
ent state of their unfortunate 
country, and most sincerely do 
I wish them a speedy deliver- 
ance from their oppressors, the 
French. 6 

Aug. 6th. I thought that the 
most speedy way of joining the 
British army, which lay at this 
moment at Villa Viciosa, was 
to ascend the Guadiana as far 
as it was navigable, and then 
strike over the hills. I desired 
Don Sunday to hire a boat to 
convey us up the river to San 
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Lucar de Guadiana, which 
would save us a long land 
journey. He went out, and 
returned to say that he could 
find none, which I did not 
believe, as it had occurred to 
me that he was wishing to 
spend a day or two at Aya- 
monte, with some old acquaint- 
ances that he had found. So 
I went out myself, and hired 
a boat with no difficulty. It 
was deeply laden with flour 
and other stuff for San Luear. 
We went off with a fair wind, 
and sailed many miles, till at 
a narrow part of the river the 
wind slackened and we were 
becalmed. Here we were passed 
by a rowing-boat going ex- 
tremely fast: as it went by, a 
gentleman called to me from it 
and said, “I perceive, sir, you 
are an English officer. I ama 
king’s messenger from Cadiz: 
if you will accept a seat in my 
boat I can get you to Mertola 
very quick.” I took his kind 
offer, and we proceeded up the 
river for a long distance, till, 
the rowers being fatigued, we 
stopped at a farmhouse. While 
we were taking milk and re- 
freshments, a decently dressed 
man came up and said, “I 
understand, sir, that you are 
an English officer who have 
made your escape from Seville ; 
probably you are in want of 
money, and I can readily supply 
you with some, if you want it, 
or find you anything else you 
require.” This was the magi- 
strate of the district: I told 
him with thanks I was well 
provided for my journey. Put- 
ting off, we rowed till night 
overtook us. 

Aug. Tth. Reached Mertola 
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about ten in the morning, the 
end of our river journey. Called 
on the magistrate (Juiz de Fora) 
for a billet, and got a good one. 
A priest asked me out to a 
most excellent dinner. He was 
a very superstitious man: Don 
Sunday took advantage of the 
failing in this truly good eccle- 
siastic, and told him such a 
version of my escape as was 
so miraculous that it could not 
be accounted for by any power 
below. The priest paid me 
very great attentions, and 
wept when we parted. We 
got mules at Mertola with no 
trouble. 

Aug. 8th. Left my kind en- 
tertainers in Mertola, and pro- 
ceeded along the high-road to 
Beja, the only great public 
road which we had used since 
leaving Seville. It was toler- 
ably good, and all the day we 
proceeded over a variety of hill 
and dale. These hills afford 
shelter for all kinds of game. 
In every little spot that was 
free from bushes we noticed 
hares, rabbits, and partridges 
innumerable. 

The people in these moun- 
tains are, if possible, more 
ignorant than those of Spain. 
From the extreme plenty which 
surrounds them in herbs and 
game of every kind, they have 
become so idle that they have 
no other ideas but those of the 
pleasures of the day. It is a 
wretched land of idleness and 
sloth: they are very filthy in 
their persons, and I fancy the 
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man who should venture to 
offer small-tooth combs to any 
of the females would be for- 
bidden to travel that way 
again, as this machine would 
deprive them of a cherished 
daily amusement. 

Reached Beja at night, a 
town situated on a hill in the 
midst of a plain. From nature 
it derives many advantages, and 
might be made a very strong 
place. I should think this had 
been the case years back; but 
the works are going fast to 
decay, the angles are defence- 
less, and not a gun is mounted 
on the bastions. 

Aug. 9th. From Beja, past 
Vidigueira, to Monte de Trigo,! 
through a most romantic fine 
country, well wooded. Coming 
to the brow of a hill, I dis- 
covered a wild fire running 
rapidly along the forest below 
for many thousand acres. I 
was sorry to see a number of 
birds of different kinds fool- 
ishly hovering over the flames, 
so low that their wings caught 
and they fell into it. Don 
Sunday told me afterwards 
that he had seen the bodies of 
partridges singed and roasted 
by the fire. I think the de- 
vastation had been caused by 
careless persons lighting a fire 
by the roadside, to cook their 
food. We left it burning furi- 
ously, and felt better contented 
when completely out of view 
of it. 

We spent the night in trying 
to sleep, at a carrier’s house on 





1 Tam inclined to think that Brooke has here made one stage of two, as Monte 
de Trigo is no less than fifty-five miles from Beja, which seems an incredibly long 
journey, when the mountains are taken into consideration. He calls the stage 
nine leagues in an analysis of his itinerary appended at the close of his Journal, 


but it is far more, 
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the verge of a wood. Slumber 
was rendered impossible by the 
brawls and scuffling of a party 
of pedlars and muleteers, quar- 
relling over some stolen wine. 
They fought broadcast with 
fists and staves: I found Don 
Sunday lying at full length in 
a corner, to keep out of the way 
of the unruly combat. 

Aug. 10th. Rode to Villa 
Viciosa, the headquarters of 
my division now under the 
command of General Hill.’ I 
went immediately to his quar- 
ters; he had gone to rest, but 
his brother, Captain Clement 
Hill, knew my voice at the 
door, was much surprised, and 
called me in, to ask how I 
had escaped. He would not 
think of my going to any other 
quarters. I settled with the 
General for four days. Next 
morning I had the pleasure of 
meeting him. He showed me 
every mark of kindness, and 
sent for medical men, who 
found my wounds in such an 
alarming state that they ad- 
vised I should go to England. 

Aug. 14th. Parted with the 
General on this morning. He 
attended me out on my road, 
and gave me at parting a 
basket with tea, sugar, bread, 
butter, and a large venison 


pasty. I was provided with 
mules by Commissary Brooke, 

Aug. 18th. Reached Aldea 
Gallega, where Mr Moore of 
the Commissary Department 
insisted on my dining with 
him, and sent me over to 
Lisbon in his own boat. 

Aug. 19th. The pains in my 
head had increased very much. 
On arriving at Lisbon I waited 
on the Medical Board, who 
passed me without delay for 
England. But before leaving 
I received Lord Wellington’s 
permission to proceed immedi- 
ately to my native country. 

Aug. 27th. Embarked on 
board the Champion transport, 
Joseph Clinch, Master, and 
arrived at Portsmouth on the 
28th day of September, in a 
very bad state of health, both 
from the effects of fatigue and 
from many pieces of bone 
having sloughed out of my 
skull, both on my road through 
the mountains and during my 
passage to England. I per- 
formed a journey of upwards 
of 400 miles in Spain and 
Portugal, but at last had the 
happiness of meeting my family 
and friends, whose anxiety 
and uncertainty as to my fate 
were relieved by my arrival in 
England. 





1 Hill and the 2nd Division were at Villa Viciosa from July 30 to September 3, 


1811, when they moved to Portalegre. 
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THE LIMIT. 


‘* For every man shall bear his own burden.” 


be 


—St Pav. 


This they all with a joyful mind 


Bear through life like a torch in flame, 
And falling fling to the host behind 
Play up, play up and play the game.” 


“Pan!” 

Bad language followed this 
exclamation, then the sound of 
a man spitting. Out of the 
darkness ten yards away there 
came—“ Hullo, what’s up?” 

“T was just going to curl up 
here, thought it was a pile of 
straw; but it’s the corner of a 
pig-sty or a manure heap— 
(sniff). I don’t know which, I 
can’t see.” 

“You're too particular. This 
isn’t a bed of violets exactly, 
but it’s straw anyway, fairly 
dry, with a roof on top, and 
room for two. Come across 
here.” A scuffling noise over 
the cobble-stones as of a man 
walking in one boot followed. 

“Mind your head—and my 
rifle! That’s it, to the right.” 

With a rustle and clatter 
some one sat down grunting. 
He spoke— 

“That’s better.” 

He fumbled in his haversack 
and pulled out a pipe which he 
filled. Putting it between his 
lips he sucked at it—unlit— 
solemnly. It was foul and 
wheezed at every pull. 

“Match?” said the other. 
“Tve still got a few, but I’ve 
no baccy. I'll swop a light for 
a fill.” 

“Right-o! Give us your 
hand.” No pouch was passed 


—HENRY NEWBOLT. 


—the men were strangers,— 
but a load of tobacco was 
pressed into the outstretched 
palm. There was a pause. 

“Ready?” 

“ Ay.” 

The match was struck with 
care and shielded between a 
pair of hollowed hands. One 
after the other the pipe-bowls 
were inserted and the flame 
was drawn down on to the 
glowing tobacco in a long 
tongue. Released between 
each draw it blazed up moment- 
arily and cast enough light 
to show two soldiers sitting 
on a heap of straw under a 
lean-to roof which was in 
a@ corner of a yard against a 
barn-like building. Round the 
enclosure was a low wall, and 
in the other corners were some 
vague heaps and rough sheds. 
Barely had the light of the 
match flared up finally after 
the pipes were alight than a 
hoarse voice was heard from 
over the wall on the right: 
“Here, hold hard, don’t chuck 
it away,” and two more sol- 
diers, almost falling over the 
wall into the circle of light, 
scrambled up over the damp 
cobble-stones just in time to 
make use of the last flicker. 
With s word of thanks they 
again vanished. 
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Besides lighting up the two 
men on the straw, the match 
had lasted long enough to 
show that one of them was 
wearing only one boot, the 
other foot was bandaged. This 
man had noticed that the 
number on the other’s shoulder- 
strap was not that of any 
regiment in his brigade. 

“Hullo. What are you 
doing here? Lost yourself?” 

The reply was given slowly 
and in jerks between puffs of 
smoke. 

“Yes; mounted man; sent 
back with message yesterday ; 
tried to rejoin my regiment; 
horse shot; couldn’t get a 
remount; ordered to join 
nearest force—this brigade. I 
struck your regiment; here I 
am—infantry !” 

*Where’s your own lot?” 

“Miles away on the flank.” 

“Been with us all day?” 

“ Yes, since last night.” 

“Then you've helped to 
attack this place?” 

“Yes.” 

“Many down your side?” 

*“* Heaps.” 

“ Ah! I wonder how long we 
shall have here?” 

* All night, I suppose, unless 
they attack us. That’s why 
we've been doing all this work 
fortifying the place since we 
got in. What’s your job 
been ?” P 

The other did not speak. 
He gently slapped the blade 
of a small shovel which was 
dangling by his side. The 
speaker continued. 

“T haven’t got one. I’ve 
been making loopholes with my 
bayonet—had nothing else. I 
carried out orders; but please 


God some one knows what the 
loopholes fire on—I don’t. It 
was dark when we started 
work ; but it strikes me that 
if we use them we shall be 
shooting our own men in the 
back.” 

“Dessay: things are bound 
to be in a bit of a mess when 
you get a place at night. 
Why did you come in here? 
What put you on to this 
straw? The yard don’t smell 
too nice.” 

“To get out of the wind; 
and I guessed there might be 
some straw that wasn’t sop- 
ping under the lee of this 
barn-place,” said the mounted 
man. 

“T tried the barn first; but, 
once I got inside, the look of 
the roof against the sky was 
enough. Our guns must have 
got on to it pretty often. 
The whole show may tumble 
in any moment. I expect it 
is full of their dead, too.” 

“But there’s quite a crowd 
of our fellows in there now.” 

“T know. It’s warm inside, 
and dry; and some of ’em are 
so fed up they don’t care a 
damn what happens.” 

There was no more conver- 
sation for some time. The 
glow of the pipes, however, 
and the rustle of the straw 
as the men fidgetted, showed 
that they were not sleeping. 
They ought to have fallen 
asleep at once, for they were 
tired out, having marched far 
and fought hard during the 
two previous days. ‘They were 
taking part in a large attack 
—successful as far as they 
were concerned, in that they 
had gained possession of the 
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village for which they had 
been fighting all day. After 
the enemy had been finally 
driven out of the place there 
had still been much to do in 
strengthening it against any 
possible effort at recapture. 
Though otherwise unimport- 
ant, it was a stepping-stone 
for the morrow’s advance. The 
wearied men had been digging, 
knocking holes in walls, driv- 
ing in stakes, and struggling 
in the dark with obstinate and 
savage barbed wire until the 
night was far advanced. They 
had then been allowed to feed 
and rest wherever they could 
find shelter near their position. 
Not many besides the wounded 
were in buildings, for the firing 
line was on the outer fringe of 
the village, some way from the 
houses. It was in tool-sheds, 
yards, barns, cow-houses, and 
sties that the lucky ones got 
shelter. The rest were out in 
the open. Though the tem- 
perature was not really low, 
the night seemed cold to the 
sweat-soaked soldiers who had 
been fighting and crawling all 
day in the sun. Moreover, 
they were wet; for it was 
under cover of a rainstorm 
at dusk that they had at 
last succeeded in rushing the 
place. Pursuit in the dark 
and with tired infantry being 
out of the question, they had 
just to hang on to what they 
had won. 

To men in such a condition, 
who had no roof over their 
heads, the chance of a straw 
bed out of the wind had out- 
weighed such a trifle as the 
overwhelming farm-yard smell 
which hung round behind the 


barn. The two chance com- 
rades did not sleep, but neither 
spoke for some time for fear 
of waking the other. At last 
the infantry soldier turned 
over. As he did so he groaned 
aloud and swore. 

“Eh?” grunted his com- 
panion. 

“Rubbed foot: slung me 
boot round me neck yester- 
day; lost it to-day crawling, 
and a job I’ve had to dodge 
the medical officer. The in- 
fernal thing throbs so now that 
I can’t sleep.” 

“No more can IJ. My rheu- 
matism or lumbago or what- 
ever it is gives me devilish 
little chance. I lie awake, 
smoke,—when I have biccy,— 
and think.” 

“Yes, there’s a lot of us do 
a bit of thinking these days. 
Been a surprise to most of us 
this show.” From his con- 
versation it was evident that 
the speaker, though not a man 
of good birth or much educa- 
tion, was of a superior class. 
He rarely dropped an “h.” 
There was no response from 
the other, and he proceeded : 

“In the first place, I never 
dreamt these could fight so 
well.” He used a common but 
coarse nickname for the enemy. 

“Why not?” 

“They’re not serving volun- 
tarily—they’re conscripts! I 
was always told that one volun- 
teer was worth ¥ 

“T know that old yarn well.” 

“You didn’t believe in it 
then?” 

“No. Id_ travelled too 
much.” 

“Well, the most of us haven’t 
travelled, and we thought it was 
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all right. Couldn’t have be- 
lieved that pressed men—slaves 
in a manner of speaking— 
could have so much spirit. 
Why, they fight like the devil, 
at anyrate quite as well as us. 
And from the prisoners and 
wounded that I’ve seen, they 
don’t seem very down-trodden 
neither. They don’t appear to 
have much of a grievance!” 

“No; why should they?” 

“Why, they’re forced to fight 
whether they like it or not, 
aren’t they?” 

“That’s just it. They’re all 
in the same boat, and they’re 
all doing their best.” 

“You mean they aren’t wor- 
ried by thinking of the—well— 
who are we all thinking of ?” 

“That’s what I mean. It’s 
our thoughts of those at home 
that are worrying us, nothing 
else.” 

“TI believe you. We are be- 
ginning or, I should say, have 
begun to regret we ever came. 
Is it the danger, the wounds, 
the hardships? No! Is it the 
filth? No! Why, I am lousy 
—lousy, man, and I don’t much 
care! Then, what is it?”— 
he was overwrought and sleep- 
less, and his voice rose to a 
husky shout,—“I ask you.” 

“We all know,” said the 
other somewhat wearily. He 
had heard all this several 
times—it was true, but re- 
petition was vain. “But it’s 
not much good going over it 
again. Those that know it 
best and feel it most perhaps 
say least.” 

“You're right,” was the 
reply; “what’s the good of 
talking about it? We did 
keep the thoughts-down at 
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first, when we were full of 
enthusiasm: but now——!” 

There was no immediate 
answer, and the bootless man 
was again the first to speak: 

“T say.” 

ot Ng 

* Inclined to talk?” 

‘Oh yes—may as well.” 

“There’s one or two things I 
want to know— perhaps you 
can tell me. I’m a thinking 
man, mind you, though I’ve not 
had your advantages in posi- 
tion and education. I work 
for my living at home——” 

“So do I, though possibly 
in a different way. Out with 
it.” 

“Ought not the people at- 
tacking to have the advantage 
in numbers, about three or four 
to one, or something of that?” 

“ Yes, that’s the idea.” 

“We're attacking. Have we 
got it? It don’t look so to 
me. As far as I’ve seen they’ve 
always had the pull over us so 
far.” 

“So they have. They’ve 
got far more men than we 
have.” 

“Then what I say is, why 
don’t we let them attack us? 
Let them do a bit of the ad- 
vancing in the open while we 
do a bit of shooting from the 
trenches. That sounds right, 
don’t it?” 

“Tt sounds all right: un- 
luckily we can’t afford to wait. 
We must try and finish them 
off soon,—to wait would be to 
play their game. As they can 
reinforce three or four to our 
one—and better trained men 
too—every hour goes against 
us. That’s why we are shov- 
ing on so hard now. We have 


























marched quick and concen- 
trated here suddenly in order 
to neutralise this disadvantage, 
and I suppose we have a few 
more men here than they have 
against us at present.” 

There was again a pause. 

“You seem to know a bit. 
Why aren’t you an officer?” 

“ Perhaps I might have been, 
but I was quite content to take 
a rifle. I’m not the only one 
in this army.” 

“Where did you get all this 
that you’ve been telling me 
about this attack?” 

“Oh, I heard that from two 
of my own officers when they 
were discussing their own part 
of the show. That was miles 
away: they’re on the flank 
with the Regulars.” 

“I wonder if they feel like 
we do.” 

“Who, the officers ?” 

“No, the Regulars.” 

“A bit, I dare say, but not 
so much; it’s their profession, 
they run all the risk, of course ; 
but they haven’t sacrificed any- 
thing to come out here in the 
way we have.” 

There was again a halt in the 
instruction, and the tobaecco- 
pouch was passed across with- 
out reserve now. “Have an- 
other fill?” The same ex- 
change was effected, and pipes 
were again lit. 

* However, it all comes back 
to the same thing in the end. 
Here we are fighting against 
fearful odds, and yet they’re 
not a bigger nation than we 
are, and not so rich by a long 
way, and all because——” 

“Precisely. That's it. You 
can’t get round it.” 

There was a long silence this 
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time, broken only by distant 
noises, a rifle-shot or so, and 
the snoring of sleeping men 
close by. His pipe was again 
smoked out, and the man who 
might have been an officer was 
immersed in thought when he 
was startled by a volley of bad 
language from his companion. 

“ What’s up now?” 

“Hullo! Where? Ah—oh 
—er—I’d dozed off. I was 
dreaming about my brother.” 

“Sorry! Curiously enough, 
I was thinking of two of mine. 
You don’t seem to love your 
brother !” 

After some more language, 
which was a sad backsliding 
from the speaker’s usual style, 
he continued ungrammatically 
but fervently— 

“No—I don’t. He’s one of 
the sort the thoughts of which 
are breaking us up. He could 
and should be ’ere with us. 
D’you know what he’ll likely 
be doing now?” He spoke in 
an excited tone, losing some 
control of his aspirates, and 
regardless of such a thing as 
longitude. ‘“ He'll ’ave knocked 
off work—probably ’ave got 
my job now—he’ll’ave knocked 
off work, perhaps watched 
some football, had his tea— 
high tea—and will be going 
off to a music-hall. If I know 
anything about ’im he will 
have stuck somebody else for 
the price of a ticket ; he always 
did like somebody else to do 
the paying—did my brother. 
At the hall he’ll sing patriotic 
songs with the best of them; 


. then more drinks—some one 


else paying, mind you—though 
he’s earning good money now— 
and then the National Anthem.” 
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He stopped to take breath. 
“That’s my brother, God 
bless ’im! and that’s what he’s 
doing for his country while 
you and me are lying worn-out 
and lousy on a dung-heap. He 
could have come. He has no 
wife or kids, and has money 
saved; but he isn’t such a 
damned fool, he says, as to 
waste his time and money in 
training or to fight for other 
people who stay behind and get 
all the pickings. If he called me 
a fool once he must have done 
it scores of times. I’m not 
sure but he wasn’t right too! 
That’s the sort of fat loafer 
with the thousands of others 
like him that we are fighting 
for as well as the women and 
the kids and the Old Country, 
mind you.” He finished stop- 
less and breathless, then added 
in a lower voice, “I’m sorry, 
mate, to give you all this; but 
when I can’t sleep, when I’m 
resting, all the time when I’m 
not actually in the thick of it, 
the thought of him and his 
likes is a@ canker in my mind. 
I can’t get quit of it, and it’s 
always before we go into ac- 
tion, just before the whistle 
goes, that it gets me worst. 
Damn ’im! There, I’m through 
now. Perhaps you feel some- 
thing of the same sort and 
understand? Most do now- 
adays.” 

The other nodded thought- 
fully. “Yes, I know. I have 
two brothers. One is much 
the same sort as yours, and is 
doing the same sort of thing, 
and it is just before the flag 
falls that I think most of him. 
He doesn’t have to earn his 
living. I daresay he has given 


plenty to the different War 
funds; but he isn’t here! He’s 
just carrying on his life, and 
amusing himself with sport 
and games. I expect he was 
dressing to dine out to-night 
about the time your brother 
was having tea, then he may 
have gone to the music-hall or 
the theatre, or may have played 
Bridge. It’s all the same thing. 
The other one I don’t blame so 
much. He has a family and 
a big business. Unless other 
firms did it he could not afford 
to join himself or let his em- 
ployés join; he would lose all 
to his rivals. In his and in 
most cases it is the whole 
nation that I blame more than 
individual shirkers—the fool 
nation that sits down and ex- 
pects a few to do the work 
of the whole lot. You see it 
comes back to the same thing, 
and it’s the realisation of this 
that’s corroding us. They”— 
he waved his hand vaguely to- 
wards the front of the village 
—‘haven’t got these thoughts 
to worry them. They feel they 
have justice for all We may 
have been fools not to have 
seen through it before, but 
we've got to stick it out now!” 

‘¢ Yes, we have been fools, but 
we've learnt a lot, and some of 
us are pretty near the limit.” 

No more was said. The two 
men lay still. Dawn was ap- 
proaching. The sky turned to 
a cold grey, and the various 
objects round assumed vague 
shapes. There was a creaking 
noise up in the roof of the 
barn: it increased to a sound 
of snapping. 

“Mind yourself—the roof!” 
shouted the lame soldier, and 
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jumped up. As the other 
sprang off the straw the roof 
of the barn fell in with a 
loud crash. The thrust of the 
rafters pushed out large masses 
of the wall, and the lean-to 
shelter, just vacated, crumpled 
up under a shower of bricks. 
Despite the damp, the air was 
filled by a choking cloud of 
dust and dry mortar from the 
interior of the masonry. 

“Get a light from the 
hospital — that house over 
there— you're quicker than 
me,” said the lame man as he 
tried to force the door of the 
barn, which, opening inwards, 
was jammed with débris. He 
muttered, “Thought as much. 
We are all fools here—some a 
little more than the rest—but 
all fools.” His only answer 
was the chorus of cries that 
rose from the mass of masonry 
and timber inside the building 
as he shoved at the door. 

The grey of the sky had now 
assumed a greenish tinge when 
a close rifle-shot rang out, then 
another. A dropping fire 
began, and, finally, the rattle 
of musketry burst out all 
round. Shouts arose, whistles 
were blown, and three shots 
from a gun near by brought 
down a fresh cascade of bricks. 
Forgetting his foot, forgetting 
even his brother, the lame man 
dodged the shower and ran for 
his rifle. The other, now run- 
ning up with the lantern, fell 
over the wall into the yard. 
Quickly scrambling up, he 
vanished over the enclosure 
in order to test practically the 
direction of his loopholes. But 
the smashed lantern lay where 
it had fallen, a rivulet of flame 


sneaking quickly and silently 
between the cobble-stones to- 
wards the heap of straw. A 
cloud of dense smoke crawled 
softly up the wall of the build- 
ing, and then the barn itself, 
the yard, and the immediate 
neighbourhood were lit up in 
a fierce orange glare. 

The “slaves” were actually 
making an attempt to recap- 
ture the village! The con- 
flagration was the one thing 
necessary to light up the target 
for their guns, and bursting 
shell now added their share to 
the turmoil round the blazing 
barn. But its utility even in 
this direction was short-lived, 
for each building soon stood 
out purple and distinct against 
the soft lemon yellow of the 
coming day. 

By this time theatre, music- 
hall, even Bridge must have 
been long over. The brothers 
and the “host” of others at 
home were probably in bed and 
asleep, and, for a short time at 
least, were not in the thoughts 
of those playing the game at 
the front. 

&. 8 .#& ut 6 ot 

Evening is closing in over 
the little ravine. It is a 
mere topographic under-feature 
which would be shown on no 
map, however large the scale, 
but one which has assumed 
great importance for many 
human beings. There is still 
plenty of light, enough to see 
the little flags fluttering on its 
edge and to see that the 
tortuous hollow is for some 
distance full of men. They 
are some of those who were 
holding the village down below 
—that village upon which the 
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enemy made such a desperate 
but unsuccessful counter-attack 
at dawn this morning. They 
have fought their way through- 
out the day up to close range 
of the conscripts’ position, and 
are now waiting under cover. 
Some are at the bottom of the 
hollow, some on one side, some 
on the other, according to its 
direction, and they are collected 
in distinct groups, not dis- 
tributed over the slopes. 
There are many places which 
appear to be avoided by common 
consent, though it would surely 
be more comfortable for these 
weary men to be scattered 
about at ease instead of being 
herded together as they are. 
It is only after the frequent 
recurrence over these spots of 
sharp smacking sounds, each 
accompanied by its little spurt 
of dust—ghostly grey in the 
half light—that the reason for 
their unpopularity becomes 
obvious. Far from giving the 
security which such a ravine 
promises, these spots catch many 
of the bullets humming down 
the hillside. The bodies lying 
there also show that the selec- 
tion of the exact spots safe from 
long range, probably unaimed 
rifle-fire, is a matter of trial 
and error and not of intuition. 
One of those who have thus 
suffered to point the way for 
others is the man who might 
have been an officer. For him 
the final flag has fallen, and 
he lies face to the earth, head 
down the slope. 

The men in their huddled 
groups are lying down and 
squatting between the boulders 
and bushes. Some, by their 
attitude of absolute abandon- 





ment, show that they have 
reached the apathetic stage of 
fatigue: panting, with arms 
extended, they lie on back or 
stomach. Others roll their 
heads from side to side, or 
rock to and fro muttering. 
No one talks, and the only 
near sound to break the mon- 
otonous wailing overhead is 
the smack of stray bullets into 
the sides of the hollow and the 
rattle and clank of rifle or 
dangling shovel as men move. 
Even in this light it is not a 
pleasant sight. They are not 
pleasant men—these soldiers 
at their last gasp. Tattered, 
unshaven, and tanned, the con- 
gealed blood of wounds scarcely 
shows. Filthy they are too, 
not with the honest grime of a 
day’s toil, but with the repul- 
sive accumulation of a much 
longer period, and the air of 
the ravine is tainted with 
the reek of an unwashed 
crowd. 

Though not Regulars, the men 
attacking have done wonders, 
and are now veterans as good 
as any professional soldiers in 
the world: they have almost 
accomplished the impossible, 
and have cheerfully suffered 
every hardship without being 
shaken. But a feeling of ex- 
asperation has at last crept 
into their minds and is de- 
moralising them. ‘They feel 
that they have been made 
scapegoats. They have been 
fools, fools, and again Fools. 

Soon when ammunition and 
supports arrive, they will move 
on again towards their object- 
ive. Now they are resting and 
thinking. The rests are wel- 
come to tired nature; not so 
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the thoughts which so insist- 
ently come with them. 

The man without the boot 
has arrived safe so far, and is 
sitting at the bottom of the 
hollow. He has not seen his 
chance bedfellow and mentor 
of last night since the alarm 
early this morning, and has 
even forgotten his existence. 
He is at present fully occupied 
with his own affairs. There is 
no hurry: he scoops out a small 
hollow in the ground at his 
side, and unwinding the dirty 
bandage places his foot against 
the damp, cool gravel. It is 
not much, perhaps, but it is 
better than the constriction 
of the heated rag which has 
pressed it for hours. He clasps 
the other knee, closes his eyes, 
and—thinks. 

It seems a long time that 
they have to wait in this shelter. 
The three things that they now 
require most are—ammunition, 
reinforcements, and water. 
Though it is of the last that 
each man personally most feels 
the need, he will only get it if 
it arrives before the other two; 
once the supports and the cart- 
ridges come up there will be no 
waiting for water. At last 
there is some commotion in the 
hollow—it is the ammunition. 
Silently it is distributed; sil- 
ently and mechanically the 
bandoliers are filled. Before 
it gets quite dark a vague 
shadow passes high up over 
the hollow in the ground. It 
is quite visible and by no means 
noiseless; but, perhaps owing 
to the din all round, possibly 
owing to the general apathy, 
no notice is taken of it. No 
one shoots upwards, no bombs 
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are dropped, and the shape 
floats away up the hill, prob- 
ably to report to the hostile 
artillery the exact spot where 
this section of the attack has 
so mysteriously gone to earth 
and whence it will suddenly 
issue forth. Still they wait, 
and still the commander, who 
is now connected by telephone 
with the rear, anxiously in- 
quires as to supports. Those 
of the men who are not too 
self-absorbed listen for the roar 
of the guns behind, which will 
cover the advance of their own 
men. It does not begin. Re- 
inforcements are not easy to 
find in this army even when 
badly required. 

A gentle rain begins to fall. 
The air is now quite cold. The 
man with the bare foot con- 
tinues to mutter. Though he 
is becoming chilled and stiff, 
he does not notice the rain; 
his foot feels cool, and he care- 
fully rewraps it in the now 
wet rag. The men all round 
are digging out little hollows 
in the ground to catch the rain- 
water, and are sucking the wet 
pebbles. He does not notice. 
The little hollows slowly turn 
to shallow pools of water, and 
the strange spectacle is offered 
of a herd of men on all fours 
lapping from the ground with 
sucking noises. He does not 
notice. Suddenly he is brought 
to actualities. A feeling of 
collapse grips him: he feels 
unaccountably ill, forlorn, un- 
manned, His body sways. Is 
he going to faint? Involun- 
tarily he stretches out a hand 
to steady himself and puts it 
into something quite cold. He 
looks down: he is seated in a 
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trickle of muddy water. To 
have the head or the whole 


body wet is nothing, but to be ~ 


seated in cold water is of all 
things that best calculated to 
take the heart out of a man. 
He grasps the cause of his 
sudden depression, and turning 
over slowly on all fours he laps 
from the mud and the gravel, 
then seizes his rifle and crawls 
stiffly on to the bank. 

The reinforeements have at 
last started. The telephone 
has said so to the commander, 
and the sudden roar of their 
own guns behind conveys the 
message to the rest. A few 
orders are passed down, and 
most of the men crawl up 
below the edge of one bank 
and begin shooting. They can 
barely see the enemy’s position 
above, owing to the curve of 
the hill; but they know 
the range roughly, and can 
help their comrades’ advance 
by their fire. 

Presently one panting man 
—the first of the supports— 
drops into the hollow from its 
lower edge; then others arrive 
in twos, threes, dozens. All 
blown, many wounded, they 
stumble into the ravine, There 
are too many now for any care- 
ful selection of resting-places ; 
the newcomers, moreover, do 
not know of the dangerous 
spots in this twisting crack in 
the hillside. Several come 
untouched across the open 
only to be struck down as 
soon as they reach the haven 
of refuge, and it is no longer 
into the hard ground of the 
exposed spots that the bullets 
smack. The bearers again be- 
come busy. More and more 


soldiers drop into the hollow, 
until it is crowded. 

If the shape which fluttered 
overhead only a short time back 
has done its duty, now is the 
time for the enemy’s artillery 
to open upon this mass of men 
crowded together. But no 
shrapnel whistles its way down 
to rain a vertical death upon 
them, no high-explosive shell 
rumbles down to tear them 
into fragments. Possibly the 
enemy wish them to move out 
first and become visible, the 
better to shatter them with 
direct gun- and rifle-fire, and 
then with the cold steel of the 
counterstroke. At any rate 
there is now a respite, for their 
own artillery, covering the ad- 
vance of reinforcements, has 
ceased to shoot, now that the 
latter have reached the safety 
of the ravine. Its assistance 
will be much more needed in 
a few minutes, and ammuni- 
tion is precious. 

During this respite — this 
breathing-space—which, as all 
feel, is the calm before the 
storm, every man is silent. 
Time drags even to the most 
weary. Why don’t they go 
on? Why doesn’t the whistle 
sound? It is just before the 
flag falls, or that dread moment 
before the plunge—far worse 
than the plunge itselfi—which 
is always recurring in war, but 
which never loses its terrors. 
At such a moment men act 
variously according to their 
temperaments, and derive no 
comfort from the propinquity 
of a crowd. Death is very 
near, and if met: at all will be 
met alone, and each soul is 
isolated, solitary. The general 
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silence gives an impression of 
apathy, which is belied by the 
few who mutter prayers or 
blaspheme at the delay. They 
are taking this last moment 
according to their nature, 
When the whistle sounds they 
will act alike. None but the 
dead and wounded will remain 
behind. 

One man stoops to adjust the 
bandage on his bootless foot. 
It is not really necessary ; but 
he has a prejudice against being 
tripped up or being forced to 
advance barefooted over stones. 
It may seem superfluous for 
any thought to be given to such 
trifles when the air will soon 
be thick with whistling death ; 
but it is at such moments that 
they obtrude themselves. He 
refastens the bandage and gives 
it a pat, then stands up. He 
keeps swallowing, though he 
has nothing in his mouth. It 
is now all but dark. The guns 
behind roar. The enemy’s ar- 
tillery, however, only reply 
with star-shell, which light up 
the hillside ; it is infantry that 
they are thirsting for at pres- 
ent, and they bide their time. 
The very raindrops sparkle as 


they fall in the glare of the 
searchlights: it is the supreme 
moment; but even the con- 
sciousness that they are “ play- 
ing the game” does not seem 
to inspire those waiting for the 
call: they are going into it 
cold-blooded this time. 

A whistle shrills faintly, then 
shrills again. The sound grips 
the man with the bandaged 
leg and intensifies the thoughts 
that obsess him, reminding him 
of the football field, of Home, 
and more acutely of his brother. 
Mechanically he starts to climb 
up the bank a little behind the 
others. He hesitates. Why 
should he go on? Why should 
he endure all this ? 

It is the limit. He lies 
down deliberately and is left 
behind. 

The rest climb on, and, head 
down to avoid being dazzled, 
rush forward into the glare of 
star-shell and electricity, their 
bodies showing up in relief as 
they top the bank. The wail- 
ing sound which filled the air 
rises to a continuous shriek 
which is heard above the roar 
of guns, the shouts, and the 
bursting shells, 
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PORTS OF PILGRIMAGE, 


JIDDAH, Yanbo, El Wej,— 
these are essentially ports of 
pilgrimage. At the first-named, 
no doubt, there is much traffic 
of goods, exported and im- 
ported, for it is the main 
gate of entrance and exit in 
the sea-coast Arabian province 
of El-Hidjaz. But if it were 
not for the yearly ebb and 
flow of scores of thousands 
of Moslem pilgrims, most of 
whom choose the sea route 
to Mecca, Jiddah would al- 
most perish, or would sink 
to the status of a tenth-rate 
village. 

That ebb and that flow 
scarcely cease the whole year 
round. It is in the month of 
Zil-hidjé that the Haj, or Pil- 
grimage, reachesits culminating 
point ; but during the five pre- 
ceding months the white-robed 
hajjis come in a slowly growing 
stream—few at first, then in 
ever-increasing numbers, and 
at last in vast masses. A little 
later, the fétes at Mecca at an 
end, they flow back again to 
Jiddah, where they may stay 
any time, from a single day to 
many weeks or even months; 
and the late-lingering pilgrims 
of one Haj may scarcely have 
left before the first-comers of 
the next season begin to arrive. 
In the interval between two 
Pilgrimages the population of 
Jiddah is reckoned at about 
twenty thousand; but just 
before and just after the Mecca 
fétes it may be three, four, five, 
or many times that number. 
It is at its very lowest during 


the few days that those fétes 
last ; for most of the Jiddah in- 
habitants, being good Moslems, 
themselves turn pilgrim and 
flock to join in the rites of 
Arafat and Mina. 

It was at this period, on the 
very eve of the first day of 
Kurban Bairam, that my stay 
there began. No captain who 
knows this port will take his 
ship in among its tricky reefs 
until the sun is high above 
the horizon,—until noon is ap- 
proaching, indeed, when the 
morning mists have lifted and 
the intense glare from the east 
is no longer in his eyes. It 
savours something of flattery 
to speak of the “port” of 
Jiddah: locally they speak of 
two, an inner and an outer, 
but these are merely anchor- 
ages among a labyrinth of 
coral reefs, and even the inner 
“port” is a mile and a half 
from the shore. A score of 
pilgrim-ships lay at anchor 
there, in sheer idleness, await- 
ing the return of their living 
freight from the Holy City. 
A launch and many boats soon 
surrounded our steamer; the 
quarantine officials and the 
British Consul—my hospitable 
host in a town where hotels 
are not—came on board. Ten 
minutes later we were in one 
of the many boats, with huge 
lateen sail spread to the breeze, 
and slowly tacking towards the 
town. There is no short cut 
to the land at Jiddah: those 
tricky reefs aforesaid, running 
more or less parallel with the 
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coast, leave but one possible 
channel to the shore, and that 
zigzags for distances to be 
reckoned in large fractions of 
a mile,—a course that only 
those who know it well could 
venture to follow without cer- 
tain disaster. Ultimately we 
came up alongside the small 
quay at the Health Office, 
the common landing-place for 
all arrivals. The kaimmakam 
(governor), a stalwart Abys- 
sinian, and other officials were 
waiting to welcome us, and 
another half-hour passed in 
mutual compliments, general 
conversation, and _ coffee- 
drinking. 

The walk to the Consulate 
—there are no carriages in 
Jiddah—took us first across a 
wide open space between the 
sea and the walls, then through 
the latter by a picturesque 
gateway, and finally through 
the bazar and by narrow, de- 
serted streets to the north-west 
corner of the town. There was 
a strange, unexpected silence 
over it all, Half the stalls in 
the bazir seemed to be closed ; 
a few of the stall-keepers sat 
cooking their midday meal or 
smoking narghilehs; an occa- 
sional camel, carrying evil- 
looking skins of water, marched 
superciliously by; and one or 
two of the better-class inhabit- 
ants, wearing new and beauti- 
ful clothes in honour of the 
season, sauntered along the 
shady streets. Their numbers 
increased later in the -after- 
noon; but there was still, and 
for the next few days, a curious 
stillness,—a moment of calm 
and hush between the turbulent 
days that must have preceded 


and those that certainly fol- 
lowed. 

A well-to-do Jiddah Arab, 
in new clothes, is an object 
well worth looking at. The 
men are mostly tallish, thin, 
and lithe, with coffee-coloured 
skins, and clear-cut, intelligent 
features. Their holiday dress 
consists of a long flowing robe, 
of dove-coloured, Quaker grey, 
or equally delicately tinted 
cloth, with a broad waist-sash 
of silk, yellow, red, or of some 
other brilliant hue. On their 
head they wear either a neatly- 
folded white turban surround- 
ing a cap of coloured and 
plaited straw, or an em- 
broidered shawl, held in place 
by an akal—a double thong 
of heavy strands of wool, 
closely wound round with gold 
or silver thread. The women 
are clothed, as to their upper 
three-fourths, in black, cloak- 
like garments; a black veil, 
covering some form of head- 
gear that goes up to two lateral 
points, descends to the eyes, 
and the rest of the face is con- 
cealed by a thick white yash- 
mak. The lowest fourth of the 
quaint figure is clothed in 
bright yellow boots, from the 
knee downwards, and these 
again are thrust into loose 
yellow slippers. ,Their shuf- 
fling sound alone broke the 
silence of many of the empty 
roadlets and passages that in- 
tersect the town as ina laby- 
rinth. The children’s holiday 
clothes were gayer even than 
the men’s. They, both boys 
and girls, seemed bent on enjoy- 
ment: here and there were 
erected swings or a sort of 
merry-go-round ; games of ball, 
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and a game resembling a primi- 
tive form of cricket or rounders, 
were indulged in, with decorous 
merriment, in the trafficless 
streets. The elder folk amused 
themselves more sedately. They 
formed parties, and hired boats 
to sail off to the idle row of 
pilgrim-ships, whose captains 
willingly allowed themon board. 
Their naive wonder at the 
mysteries of the machine- 
room was natural, and their 
admiration of the size and 
relative splendour of some of 
the steamers’ fittings was not 
unmerited. Poor and bad in 
the extreme as is still the ac- 
commodation on many a ship 
in the pilgrim trade, there are 
now, nevertheless, a consider- 
able number of large, roomy 
steamers engaged in it, especi- 
ally from India and Farther 
India,—converted liners that 
retain all the size and some- 
thing of the magnificence of 
their earlier days. Not afew 
are old P. and O.’s, monarchs 
of the Indian Ocean in their 
time. 

On one such steamer, on the 
fourth day after my arrival, 
a company of scarcely less than 
a hundred persons sat down to 
an al fresco lunch at a single 
table running along one side of 
the deck,—a deck so spacious 
that twice that number would 
not have overcrowded it. The 
occasion was that of the 
“Jiddah Regatta,” ambitious 
title for a pleasant afternoon’s 
amusement, organised each 
year by the captains of all the 
pilgrim-ships lying in the port. 
There were but two races, an 
open event for all sailing boats, 
and one, causing keen excite- 


ment among our hosts, between 
two such boats only, sailed by 
the captains themselves. But 
the racing was a mere occasion 
for lavish sailor hospitality ; 
ending at sunset in an jim- 
promptu “chanty,” in which 
officers and men took part, and 
showed a vast variety and 
many degrees of musical talent. 
The Consul and myself dined 
quietly on another steamer, and 
sailed slowly back to Jiddah 
in the soft, tropical moonlight ; 
the wind had sunk, and it was 
past midnight when we reached 
the sleeping town. 

The streets of Jiddah, tortu- 
ous, narrow, unpaved, are 
nevertheless picturesque to a 
high degree. An Arab archi- 
tect, despite the faults of 
interior construction of his 
houses, is an accomplished 
artist in all that concerns their 
exterior. Their five or six 
storeys are built of the coral 
stone quarried from the bottom 
of the neighbouring sea; the 
walls are covered with a native 
lime-plaster, which soon takes 
on the colour of old ivory ; and 
projecting from them are in- 
numerable bay- and dormer- 
windows and balconies, elabor- 
ately carved in wood and of 
infinite variety. Not Ahmeda- 
bad, nor Jaipdir, nor Benares, 
nor any other Indian city that 
I know, can offer a more 
pleasing sight. Musharabieh 
work, or simple latticing, 
covers most of the windows, 
helping to increase that air 
of “Arabian Nights” mystery 
that the deserted, hushed, bye- 
streets present. It is rare to 
see @ human figure at any of 
the few open lattices; from 
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more than one third- or fourth- 
floor window, however, a long- 
eared goat thrust out an 
inquisitive head, revealing un- 
consciously something of the 
domestic arrangements of an 
Arab household. 

The three days of Kurban 
Bairam had come and gone; 
the ceremonial fétes at Arafat 
and Mina had been accom- 
plished, as we learnt by tele- 
gram, without mishap; and 
the arrival of the first caravan 
from Mecca was daily ex- 
pected; but yet another nine 
days were to elapse before it 
came. The all-powerful au- 
thorities in the Holy City had 
prevented it leaving earlier. 
Report had it that such delay 
was not wholly unconnected 
with the increased chances of 
profit to those authorities from 
a longer stay of the pilgrims in 
their midst. Many pilgrims 
go overland from Mecca to 
Medina, but the majority re- 
turn to Jiddah and take ship 
to Yanbo, the port for the 
latter city. Both groups travel 
mostly by camel, and much 
chaffering and bartering is 
said to go on before the price 
of camel-hire is fixed; and here 
again the aforesaid authorities 
are not without influence or 
interest, since their profit has 
to be considered in this, as in 
every other transaction that 
the defenceless hajji enters on 
from the moment he sets foot 
in the Hidjaz. The day came, 
however, at length, when the 
first caravan of returning pil- 
grims flowed into the awaken- 
ing streets of Jiddah. Had a 
magician waved a wand, the 
change from empty idleness 
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to overwhelmingly crowded 
activity and bustle could not 
have been more striking or 
sudden. 

On subsequent days I went 
many times into the desert, 
and for a goodly distance along 
the “ Mecca Road,” to meet the 
caravans before they reached 
the town. The Vice-Consul— 
an Indian, a Moslem, and a 
good fellow to boot,—himself 
just back from Mecea, placed 
each morning a watchman on 
the roof of his house, from 
which could be seen a wide 
expanse of desert, stretching to 
the foot of the hills that hide 
Mecca, only forty-five miles 
away. Thence the caravans 
came in sight when still far 
distant. The word given, 
there was ample time to thread 
our way to the “ Mecca Gate,” 
to obtain the necessary escort 
of armed Arabs, and walk out 
a mile or two into the desert. 
No European is allowed to 
pass outside the walls of Jid- 
dah without such escort,—a 
precaution rigorously enforced 
since the murderous attack on 
Consular officials in the year 
1895. 

The Mecca Gate of Jiddah is 
a fine, even imposing, archway, 
between two semicircular stone 
towers projecting from the 
eastern wall of the town. Just 
outside it is an open bazar, 
where human food and camel 
fodder are exposed for sale, in 
wide-mouthed baskets, in sacks, 
on extemporised stalls, or in 
“pucca” shops. For a few 
hundred yards there is a veri- 
table street of such stalls and 
shops; then, on the right, 
comes a rambling Moslem 
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cemetery, with curiously-shaped 
gravestones ; to the left a track 
winds off to the famous Tomb 
of Eve, itself a minor object of 
pilgrimage to good hajjis; a 
little farther on, and the true 
desert begins. The noise of 
the town is left behind, and 
ahead is thesilent, sandy waste. 
Through it a track, trodden 
and pressed by the myriad feet 
of patient pilgrims for thirteen 
centuries, leads eastward to- 
wards shimmering blue hills. 
It is the “Mecca Road.” Flat 
at first, and scarcely differen- 
tiated from the desert around, 
it shortly winds between irreg- 
ular sandhills, thirty or forty 
feet in height, forming a sort 
of miniature valley—an admir- 
able strategic spot wherein to 
await the coming of the slow- 
treading caravans. 

It is broad noon, and a tropi- 
cal sun casts deep blue shad- 
ows wherever a scanty desert 
herbage, an irregularity in the 
sandy surface, or a human figure 
is there to cast a shadow. There 
is nothing else to break the 
reddish-yellow expanse. To the 
left of the “road” the land is 
curiously honeycombed with the 
mouths of scores, nay hundreds, 
of wells, mostly abandoned, for 
the “life” of a well in this 
salt sand is reckoned by days 
only. Two solitary and stunted 
terebinth trees stand sentinel 
by them. On the top of a sand- 
hill a Turkish soldier is outlined 
against the sky: he wears the 
same coarse blue cloth uniform 
as in Constantinople, the same 
brimless fez that he would in 
the snows of Armenia. From 
the hilltop, looking eastward, 
mirage is seen to be playing a 


thousand tricks with all earthly 
objects. Quite close to where 
we stand the sultry air is vis- 
ible, shimmering and dancing 
in upward waves; farther away 
a silvery mist now hides, now 
reveals, where the tawny plain 
merges into the turquoise hills 
beyond. And through it, 
scarcely seeming to move, yet 
ever slowly drawing nearer, 
weirdly distorted by the mir- 
age, a long, serpent-like but 
many-legged something winds 
out from those hills and across 
the plain. It is a vast cara- 
van of pilgrims, fresh from 
Mecca. 

It will be half an hour yet 
before its head reaches our 
sandhills, and many half-hours 
before it has all passed by. In 
the meantime the “ road”’ is not 
wholly empty. A few unladen 
camels are led along, returning 
to Mecca. Three bedouin sheikhs 
swing by from the town, on 
lithe, almost hairless camels: 
their fawn robes show more 
than a hint of embroidery ; 
their shoulders and heads are 
covered with white wraps, 
from under which gold- or silver- 
thread akals gleam above brown 
faces ; their metal saddle-peaks, 
rising high behind them, and 
the long barrel of a matchlock 
gun slung at the back of one, 
glint in the sun; heavy black 
and yellow tassels swing below 
the camels’ flanks, hanging 
from rich-coloured saddle-bags. 
Impudence, in the form of a 
negro boy on a white donkey, 
trots by the side of these em- 
bodiments of dignity. A tired 
family of pilgrims on foot, too 

oor to ride, now nearing the 
end of their long tramp, meets 
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them and passes by. Then a 
larger group, a score of Indian 
hajjis, on camels, on donkeys, 
or on foot, come into the little 
valley between our sandhills, 
dismount, and seem to be about 
to form camp. But it is their 
poverty and not their will 
that makes them pause; they 
have spent their last rupees 
in Mecca, and will be quite 
unable to pay the heavy tax 
levied upon every camel that 
enters the walls of Jiddah. 
So they uncomplainingly take 
their poor sacks and trunks off 
the animals’ backs; the camels 
quietly pace back eastward in 
their tracks, and the pilgrims, 
after a brief rest, take up their 
goods and begin their last mile’s 
trek to the town. 

But now the head of the 
great caravan is near; nay, it 
is here, and the wonderful pro- 
cession has begun. Silently, 
almost unperceived, it has 
come, and silently, as in a 
dream, it passes unendingly 
by. Camels, in single file or 
many irregularly abreast ; haj- 
jis, on foot or mounted ; an oc- 
casional humble donkey ; but, 
above all, camels—hairy or hair- 
less, some carrying but a single 
pilgrim, some groaning under 
pyramidal piles of luggage, 
whose apex is a white-robed, 
feature-hidden pilgrimess ; but 
mostly bearing a  strange- 
looking, monstrous object, the 
shugduf, or camel-litter of 
Arabia, There is more than 
one type of shugduf, but most 
often it consists of two bed- 
like structures, one on each 
side of the animal’s back; a 
framework of cane or light 
wood supports a canopy of 





matting or gaily-striped rugs 
above; mattresses or cushions 
are placed inside, where one, 
two, or many pilgrims sit or 
lie and enjoy such ease as 
they may, and have at least 
shade from the pitiless sun. 
Very rarely a takhtaravan 
may be seen: a box-shaped 
carriage without wheels, gaily 
painted and upholstered, and 
supported on two long poles 
that are harnessed to camels 
in front and behind,—surely 
the strangest of vehicles man 
ever devised. 

There is a curious silence over 
it all, almost startlingly out of 
keeping with this mass and 
movement. The soft, expand- 
ing pads of camels’ hoofs, and 
the feet of man, woman, and 
child, mostly unshod, raise no 
echo from the powdery sand ; 
and no word is spoken by 
these thousands of throats. 
Whatever thoughts may be 
passing in their minds, the 
hurrying crowds do not at 
present show anything of them 
outwardly. It may be that 
they have no voices left, after 
the loud shoutings that have 
formed part of the ritual at 
Arafat and Mina; it may be 
that they have exhausted all 
possible emotions in the crowd- 
ed days and unforgettable 
scenes that they have just 
witnessed at Mecca. But, 
whatever the reason, their 
voices are now silent, and their 
faces almost apathetic; they 
seem bent solely on getting to 
their journey’s end. They 
show little surprise and no 
resentment at the unusual 
spectacle of a European, out 
here in the desert, furtively 
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at first, and then boldly, 
photographing them as they 
pass. Many, indeed, return a 
friendly smile, as the click of 
the camera tells that the sun 
has recorded another picture 
of a rarely witnessed scene. 

They are of many races, 
these weary hajjis. To-day it 
may be a caravan of slim, 
round-faced Malays and pil- 
grims from the Dutch Indies, 
most disciplined and amenable 
of all Moslem races, To-mor- 
row it may be one of Bok- 
hariots and other Russian 
Asiatics—burly, bearded men, 
in striped and patterned gar- 
ments that might be called 
“loud” individually but are 
quite beautiful collectively ; of 
white-clad or semi-nude In- 
dians, most numerous of all 
hajjis ; of fierce-looking, much 
beturbanned and heavily-armed 
Afghans ; of swaggering, dirty, 
and penniless Moghrabis, from 
Morocco; of Mongols from 
far-away China; Tatars from 
the Volga; tall, long - limbed 
Egyptians; negroes from many 
parts of the dark continent ; 
pure-blooded Arabs; Persians 
in lamb’s-wool fezes; Tunis- 
ians, Algerians, Bosniaks, Bal- 
uchis, Yemenis, Hadramutis, 
bedouin, prince and peasant, 
emir and pauper—no race and 
no rank of the Moslem world is 
wanting in these strange pro- 
cessions. 

But if this daily recurring 
spectacle is a memorable one 
in the desert, it is no less so in 
the town. Through the Mecca 
Gate, down the warm pictur- 
esque streets —fit setting for 
so bizarre a pageant, —right 
through the thronged and 


darkly covered-in bazar, a solid 
phalanx of man and beast 
wedges its troubled way—now 
slowly moving, now halting for 
long and weary waits. The 
great clumsy shugdujs and the 
pyramids of baggage sway 
from side to side, all but touch- 
ing the houses on either hand, 
clacking against projecting 
stalls, and passing with difli- 
culty under rough striped- 
canvas awnings that roof over 
many of the streets. If busi- 
ness require you to cross the 
line of such a caravan, it is 
little use to wait in hope of its 
coming to an end. It will be 
hours before the street is clear, 
and there is no choice but to 
“duck” under the rope that 
joins each camel’s head to his 
neighbour’s tail, or more often, 
so wedged are they together, 
under the animal’s body: they 
are patient beasts, and show 
no tendency to kick or bite. 

There is no lack of noise here. 
Ten thousand voices are busy 
chattering and crying out in 
many languages. A roaring 
trade is being done in food-sup- 
plies of all kinds, in cheap gar- 
ments, in rosaries of every hue 
and every substance from which 
beads can be made—from olive- 
stones to amber, in coarse cheap 
prints—the “Mecca Certificate” 
—bearing crude diagrammatic 
representations of Mecca, Ara- 
fat and Mina, of the Kaaba, 
and of every other Moslem 
symbol conceivable, printed, or 
rather “dabbed” in, in the 
most strident of yellows, reds, 
greens, and silver. 

Towards evening the noise 
and confusion lessen ; the cara- 
vans have melted into their 
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component parts; the camels 
have gone, mostly outside the 
town, many to return to Mecca; 
the skeletons of shugdufs are 
piled into weird-looking heaps 
in open squares or out-of-the- 
way corners ; the pilgrims have 
found a resting-place some- 
where. A few are lodged in 
houses licensed for the purpose ; 
the bulk sleep on mother earth, 
with the sky for their roof. 
Open spaces are soon covered 
over with primitive encamp- 
ments, with or without tents, 
whence the lights of many 
cooking -fires gleam through 
the dark. But not a street or 
alley, not a nook or corner or 
cranny of the town, is without 
its quota of hajjis. They sit 
or squat or lie in serried ranks 
against walls; the projecting 
plinth of a large house soon 
becomes a row of sleeping 
pilgrims; the courtyards are 
swarming with them ; an empty 
cart, the dry basin of a public 
fountain, a doorstep, the very 
gutters themselves, afford lodg- 
ing to late-comers, for whom, 
indeed, they are ‘‘ Hobson’s 
choice.” Veritably a hard 
problem for the scanty health 
department of this small town 
to solve, and, like many other 
such problems in the East, left 
for the most part to solve itself. 
Fortunately neither plague nor 
cholera has appeared to render 
it still more insoluble. £1 
Hamdu VIilah !} 

The days passed rapidly by, 
and the object of my visit to 
Jiddah (the inspection of the 
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pilgrims’ quarantine station, 
built on three coral islands, 
some miles away from the 
town) being completed, my 
stay there came to an end. 
Many shiploads of hajjis were 
daily leaving for Yanbo, and 
there was no other means of 
getting away than to join one 
of them. The poor 450-ton 
steamer was crowded with over 
500 pilgrims, only the saloon 
and a few square yards of the 
upper deck being free from 
them. But the run to Yanbo 
lasted but twenty-four hours, 
and for the whole of that time 
they lay, each in his allotted 
few squars feet of deck-space, 
silent, patient, and uncomplain- 
ing, only stirring to cook a 
scanty meal or to face south- 
eastward and utter the namaz 
—the five-times-daily-recurring 
prayer. 

There is little of interest in 
the small town of Yanbo, for 
it has none of the stately and 
picturesque houses of its rich 
neighbour Jiddah: poverty and 
neglect by the governing au- 
thorities are apparent at every 
turn. But the swarm of many- 
hued and many - featured 
pilgrims, familiar though they 
had now become, would have 
made a worse place interesting. 
Here and there they formed 
circles round itinerant preach- 
ers, who chanted religious 
monotones to wide - mouthed 
throngs; but even here few 
signs of enthusiasm and none 
of fanaticism could be seen in 
the features of most of them. 





1 In the early months of the present year (1908), on the other hand, cholera 
caused terrible ravages among the pilgrims. The author's visit to the Hidjaz 


took place in 1906. 
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There seemed nothing to justify 
the fears of the Jiddah author- 
ities, who had urged and be- 
sought me not to land at 
Yanbo, where, said they, fana- 
ticism was stronger and the 
powers of restraint less than in 
Jiddah, and where Europeans 
are rarely seen. On the follow- 
ing morning the first caravan 
of the season for Medina formed 
up in the open space in the 
middle of the town, and fur- 
nished a bustling and highly 
picturesque scene. The camels 
groaned and complained, as 
only camels can, at the burdens 
placed upon them; _ there 
was continued movement and 
much chattering and chaffer- 
ing among the pilgrims, and to 
the looker-on a general sense 
of confusion and chaos that 
lessened, however, as the morn- 
ing wore on, and as a faint 
possibility revealed itself that 
order might ultimately be 
evolved out of the seething 
crowd. 

The Medina Gate of Yanbo, 
through which all the cara- 
vans pass, is an ugly, modern 
structure, in no way compar- 
able with the stately Mecca 
Gate of Jiddah. Outside it 
stretches the bare, sandy plain 
to distant mountains, the Jebel 
Radwa range, rising in parts 
to as high as 6000 feet above 
sea-level. Meding, the burial- 
place of the Prophet, is about 
130 miles distant. Yanbo is 
said to contain some 5000 in- 
habitants: during the hot 
months of the year most of 
them migrate from the port, 
which is known as Yanbo-el- 
Bahr (or Yanbo-by-the-Sea), to 
another spot some six hours 
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away, called Yanbo-el-Nakhl 
(or Yanbo-of-the-Dates), where 
the air is cooler and the water- 
supply better. The water- 
supply could scarcely be worse 
than it was, both at Yanbo-by- 
the-Sea and at Jiddah, at the 
time of my visits to those ports. 
Fortunately, however, that op- 
probrium has now been, or is 
being, removed from both. As 
the result of strong and per- 
sistent representations from 
many quarters, a distilling 
apparatus has now been put up 
at Yanbo, and another is in 
course of erection at Jiddah. 
Small as Yanbo is, it can 
boast a kaimmakam or gover- 
nor, and representatives of the 
Ottoman Public Debt and of 
the Tobacco Régie. The Grand 
Shereef of Mecca has also a 
representative here, in the 
person of the Emir-i-Djuheiné ; 
he is armed with considerable 
powers, and as he claims de- 
scent from the Prophet, is said 
to have much influence over 
the unruly bedouin tribes of 
this portion of the Hidjaz. 
Twenty-four hours to the 
north of Yanbo the small town 
of El Wej breaks the silent 
monotony of the Arabian coast; 
its miniature port lies almost 
exactly opposite to that of 
Kosseir, on the Egyptian 
shore. Not many years ago the 
dividing line between Arabian 
and Egyptian territory came 
to the sea at El Wej; and, as 
the frontier port, it was there 
that the pilgrims returning 
northwards were made to do 
their quarantine. But the 
frontier was changed, and re- 
moved to the neighbourhood of 
Akabah, of which so much was 
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heard a year or twoago. The 
quarantine station was at 
about the same time trans- 
ferred to El Tor, near the 
southern point of the Sinaitic 
peninsula, and El Wej became 
a thing of the past. Not all 
the eloquence of Sir Richard 
Burton, who in his ‘Land of 
Midian’ praised El Wej as 
something of an earthly Para- 
dise and condemned El Tor in 
equally unmeasured terms, suf- 
ficed to prevent the transfer— 
which, let it be added, has 
been very fully justified by 
results. And now El Wej is 
a place of almost no import- 
ance. It is scarcely any longer, 
indeed, a “ port of pilgrimage”; 
for most of the pilgrims going 
to or returning from Medina 
prefer the much nearer port of 
Yanbo. The old quarantine 
buildings still stand, unroofed, 
slowly crumbling to melan- 
choly ruins; the remains of a 
distilling apparatus, half under 
water, make a dark patch on 
the northern shore of the little 
bay, looking like some dead 
marine monster stranded by 
the tide; and the stone pier, 
where formerly the thousands 
of hajjis landed and re-em- 
barked, is disintegrating and 
slowly sinking into the sea. 
For the rest, the small town 
may claim to be picturesquely 
placed, on and at the foot of 
low cliffs or bluffs, with, as a 
background, an oasis which 
seems to extend a considerable 
distance into the desert. 

At El Wej there were no 
pilgrims. But at El Tor, 
rather more than a day’s sail 
to the north-west, we were 
once more in contact with 
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them—for it is here that those 
returning home by the Suez 
Canal undergo a quarantine of 
longer or shorter duration. Of 
this “port” I have little to 
say. It is most picturesquely 
placed, in an oasis, backed by 
that splendid Sinaitic range of 
mountains, whose colours at 
dawn and at sunset have never 
been—perhaps never can be— 
adequately described in words, 
as they certainly never can be 
represented in pigments. But 
almost its sole raison d’étre is 
the great Egyptian lazaret or 
quarantine station, built close 
to the village of El Tor and 
known by its name; and of 
the excellences of that institu- 
tion, which are many, as of its 
defects, which are few, this is 
not the place to speak. I 
stayed there for a few days, 
the guest of its able director, 
and thence travelled to Suez 
in a large and crowded pilgrim- 
ship. The hajjis on board 
were all Egyptians, and their 
weird ululations as we ap- 
proached Suez were not the 
least curious among the many 
curious impressions left by my 
sojourn among them and their 
fellow-pilgrims. 

After landing at Port Tevfik 
all contact with the stream of 
hajjis ceased. I left them, I 
confess, not without some feel- 
ing of regret. It would be 
easy to dwell on the seamy and 
unpleasant side of this great 
annually recurring movement 
of human atoms; but it is 
pleasanter to recall its other 
side, to dwell upon the real 
impressiveness of this flux and 
reflux of the countless devotees 
of one of the world’s great 
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religions; to conjure up again 
the wonderful series of pictures 
they formed in their desert 
surroundings or in the pic- 
turesque streets of Jiddah; 
and to try and estimate the 
depth of a religious enthu- 
siasm which it is easy to brand 
as fanaticism, but which sure- 
ly merits respect, since it leads 
to such very real sacrifices and 
to so much suffering patiently 
borne. 

A patient uncomplainingness 
seems indeed to be the most 
striking characteristic of the 
average Moslem pilgrim; and 
had he no other virtues, this at 
least should be counted to him 
for righteousness. He is pa- 
tient under delays that to a 
western mind would appear 
nothing less than exasperating; 





under rebuffs amounting some- 
times to insults; under unblush- 
ing robbery and fraud; under 
money and material losses of 
every kind; under deprivations 
and discomforts that might 
make the hardiest wince; 
under sickness, even unto 
death. And if he does show 
another and rougher side of 
his character when anything 
is said or done which touches 
his religious sensitiveness, or 
when some of those aforesaid 
delays seem likely to prevent 
the attainment of his soul’s 
wish—the arrival in Mecca in 
time for the fétes of Bairam— 
few will be found to blame 
him. 

FRANK G. CLEMOw, M.D. 


British Emsassy, 
CoNSTANTINOPLE. 
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FRANCES, LADY DOUGLAS. 


In the society of the mid- 
eighteenth century,— the so- 
ciety that lodged between 
Bloomsbury and Portman 
Square, Hyde Park Corner 
and Whitehall, and, fortun- 
ately for us, invited Horace 
Walpole to its parties, —in 
that intimate, witty, frivolous 
society certain strident femin- 
ine voices with a strong family 
likeness overtop the general 
hum of conversation. A society, 
however exclusive and fashion- 
able, that is made up of kins- 
folk and social equals, is sure 
to deal in nicknames, and the 
four ladies who owned the 
voices were known as “the 
screaming sisterhood” or “the 
bawling Campbells.” Such in 
their maturity were the children 
whom Scott sketches, lightly 
but charmingly, in the ‘ Heart 
of Mid-Lothian,’ the children 
of John, the great Duke of 
Argyle, and of Jane War- 
burton his wife. These shrill 
voices, with their burden of 
gossip and censure, still echo 
in the letters of Horace Wal- 
pole and, more articulately, in 
the recently published Memoir 
written by the ladies’ finely 
observant, incisive cousin, Lady 
Louisa Stuart. It is she who 
tells us that Lord Strafford, 
the husband of the mildest and 
fairest of the sisters, used to 


say: “I can always tell 
whether any of my ladies are 
in a house by the time I set my 
foot in the porter’s hall.” To 
Horace Walpole we owe an 
anecdote of another of the 
brothers-in-law, Charles Town- 
shend, the second husband of 
the eldest sister, Lady Green- 
wich! When his mother-in- 
law, the old Duchess of Argyle, 
was “bawling” to deaf Lady 
Suffolk, he called out in the 
very same tone, “Large stew- 
ing oysters”—the cry of the 
Billingsgate oyster-women. Of 
the matter conveyed in these 
high voices Lady Louisa tells 
us that youth with its follies, 
its high feathers, and other 
changing fashions, was the 
constant subject of their shrill 
censure. Horace Walpole— 
who writes with what one feels 
to be a kindred animus—de- 
scribes “certain hags who 
bestow Sunday mornings on 
church and the rest of the 
year on scandal, malice, envy, 
and lies about their neighbour,” 
and adds, “ Three of these pious 
furies are sisters, and their 
names are Tisiphone, Megera, 
and Alecto.” He excepts Lady 
Strafford, the wife of his friend : 
the other three are Lady 
Greenwich, whom he elsewhere 
calls “ that shrill Morning Post, 
Lady Greenwich”; Lady Betty 





1 Lady Greenwich’s changes of title are apt to create confusion in the mind of 
the reader. The eldest daughter of the Duke of Argyle, she married first Lord 
Dalkeith, who died before succeeding to the Dukedom of Buccleuch, and 
secondly, Charles Townshend. In 1769 a peerage in her own right was granted 
to her with one of her father’s titles, and from thenceforth she is known as Lady 


Greenwich. 
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Mackenzie, of whom Mrs Anne 
Pitt used to say, “Lady Betty 
takes the liberty of telling one 
in society that one lies and 
that one is a fool, and I can’t 
say I find it agreeable”; and 
finally, Lady Mary Coke, whose 
colossal self-importance pro- 
duced her own voluminous 
Journal and Lady Louisa’s 
sparkling pages. 

Yet from such kinsfolk and 
from such a society came one 
of the most loved and valued 
of Sir Walter’s friends, one of 
the best and wisest and wittiest 
of women. 

Lady Caroline Campbell 
(later Lady Greenwich) had 
as a girl been married to the 
heir of the Buccleuchs, the 
young Lord Dalkeith. Since 
the death of Duchess Anne, 
widow of the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, the Buccleuchs had 
lived obscurely for so great a 
house. Lord Dalkeith died 
before he had had time to give 
any other proof of his quality 
than his generous affection for 
his young wife. There were 
three children of this marriage 
—the young Duke (then Lord 
Dalkeith), Mr Campbell Scott, 
a boy of bright promise who 
died young, and a posthumous 
daughter called Frances, after 
her father. 

When this child was only 
four years old her-mother mar- 
ried the brilliant wit and poli- 
tician, Charles Townshend. 
Charles Townshend flashes 
through the Parliamentary 
history of the time like a 
meteor, or, to vary the meta- 
phor, adorns it like a weather- 
cock, No page in Walpole’s 
Letters is so vivid as that which 





describes his last amazing 
speech, delivered half - drunk: 
“Tt was a torrent of wit, ridi- 
cule, vanity, lies, and beautiful 
language, . . . a wonderful 
blaze kindled by half a bottle 
of champagne on genuine gen- 
ius.” Horace Walpole was 
always a hostile critic of his 
Townshend cousins, yet in an- 
other place he says of Charles 
Townshend: “He seemed to 
create knowledge instead of 
searching for it, with a wit so 
abundant that with him it 
seemed loss of time to think.” 
Burke pays a generous tribute 
to his wit and charm, calling 
him “the delight and ornament 
of this House, and the charm of 
every society that he honoured 
with his presence.”’ 

Lady Louisa Stuart, with 
her inimitable gift of hitting 
off a character in fewest words, 
writing of his “gay, careless, 
volatile, inconsiderate private 
life,” adds this saving clause: 
“He had one of those happy 
tempers which nothing can 
ruffle; without a grain of 
sternness, nor of pride nor of 
resentment. Ready to laugh 
with anybody or at anything, 
he poured out wit in torrents, 
and it was so much the worse 
for truth if ever truth stood in 
wit’s way.” With his elo- 
quence, his lack of courage, 
his political treachery, we have 
nothing to do in this place; 
our concern is with the fact 
that one of the societies that 
he loved to “honour with his 
presence” was the nursery of 
a neglected little girl of four, 
to whom he appeared at once 
as a radiant guardian angel 
and an incomparable play- 
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fellow. It was an age of severe 
nursery discipline, and a casual 
observer like Dr Carlyle of 
Inveresk noticed, on the visit 
the family paid to Dalkeith, 
how the kind, merry step-father 
stood between the little girl 
and maternal harshness. Lady 
Dalkeith had no motherly ways. 
Even Lady Mary Coke, no 
tender - hearted woman, ex- 
presses her surprise at her 
sister’s neglect of her three 
Townshend children. “I am 
sorry,” she writes, ‘that my 
sister Greenwich” (it was in 
1769, when Townshend was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
that he obtained a peerage, to 
be held by his wife and her 
Townshend children after her) 
“gees so little of her children: 
Miss Townshend is never with 
her but one hour of the day, 
and Master Townshend never.” 
Yet those later children were 
extolled as pretty and engag- 
ing, whereas Lady Dalkeith’s 
resentment of her elder daugh- 
ter’s lack of grace amounted to 
one of those unnatural animos- 
ities which shock us as contrary 
to universal instinct. But to 
Charles Townshend, who need- 
ed something to caress and 
make a plaything of, the child’s 
little, roundabout figure, wise 
merry face, loving temper, and 
precocious sense of humour,— 
Dr Carlyle remarked Lady 
Frances’s pleasant vein of ridi- 
cule when she was quite 
young,—made the little step- 
daughter the dearest companion 
of his leisure. A love of im- 
parting information was one of 
the anomalies of Townshend’s 
character; the child had quick 
parts and a sound judgment; 
VOL, CLXXXIV.—NO. MCXVI. 


her gratitude and loving heart 
made her an apt pupil; he 
loved to have her read to 
him, directed her studies, 
reasoned with her as with an 
equal, till from a plaything she 
became his confidential friend. 
When she was only fifteen she 
would eagerly await his return 
from the House of Commons 
to learn the results of a 
division, or would sit a silent, 
eager-eyed listener when his 
friends were with him, or 
would work by the hour as 
his confidential secretary. It 
was characteristic of her 
modesty and good sense that 
this early initiation into poli- 
tics made her in later life 
averse to political discussion. 
She had too much knowledge 
not to dread the violently 
expressed opinions and pre- 
judices of political ladies on 
either side. There is a picture 
of Lady Frances and her 
brothers painted by Sir Joshua 
when she must have been about 
twelve years old. The boys, 
tall and well-bred, are stand- 
ing in much the same attitude 
as the two Friends in Sir 
Joshua’s masterpiece in the 
National Gallery, but the chief 
interest in the picture lies in 
the sturdy little figure in a 
blue velvet frock at the right 
of the picture. Her hand is 
claspedin her younger brother’s, 
and something in the attitudes 
and in the almost motherly 
expression of the wise little 
face suggests how closely the 
young group clung to one 
another. Probably the death 
of Mr Campbell Scott drew the 
bond even closer between the 
other two. The Duke, as we 
21 
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have seen, married as soon as 
he came of age, and in the 
autumn of 1767 the young 
Duke and Duchess and sitill 
younger Lady Frances visited 
their unknown native land, and 
shyly and dutifully, and a 
little formally, began to keep 
their state at Dalkeith. The 
death of Charles Townshend in 
the following autumn affected 
the brother and sister very 
differently. To him it meant 
freedom to pursue his own 
private but public - spirited 
course of life without argument 
or remonstrance; to her it 
meant a sudden and complete 
blank of all that made her 
home: life tolerable. Her aunt, 
Lady Mary Coke, was her 
capricious friend and patroness. 
At one moment she would sit 
up with her niece over her 
bedroom fire as if they were 
school-girls; at another it was 
whispered among the relations 
that Lady Mary had scolded 
Lady Frances into hysterics, 
and that Lady Greenwich had 
thereupon had a battle- royal 
with her sister. 

Half the best fairy tales begin 
with two half-sisters, of whom 
one is caressed and spoilt and 
the other oppressed and dis- 
dained. It is only when the 
pair are sent out into the 
world that the sense and sweet- 
ness of the forlorn maiden lead 
her to the happy possession of 
a kingdom, while the airs and 
graces of her sister are rightly 
rewarded by a hovel. Lady 
Frances was not beautiful: 
Lady Mary Coke laments her 
want of height; Horace Wal- 
pole, who singles her out for 





esteem from all her kin, admits 
as much. The best evidence 
for the fact is her own merry 
answer to a professed admirer 
of her beauty :— 


**Your eyesight !—but no more of that! 
For what though I be short and fat 
If you believe me tall ? 
If love can change grey eyes to blue 
I need not rail, where thanks are due, 
Nor Cupid blear-eyed call.” 


Her half-sister, Miss Town- 
shend, was a recognised belle; 
Lady Louisa Stuart describes 
her as silly, her folly taking 
the form of thinking every 
man in love with her. This 
foolishness culminated in a run- 
away marriage with a hand- 
some, impecunious Irishman. 
She will come again into the 
story, a rather sorry figure, 
hanging on anxiously to the 
life of fashion and pleasure, first 
in Dublin and then in Bath. 

Fortunately Lady Frances 
was independent of her mother’s 
house for a home, having in- 
herited a house of her own at 
Petersham and an independent 
income from her aunt, Lady 
Jane Scott. At the age of 
thirty-two she might in those 
days fairly consider herself a 
single woman, and moved about 
with considerable freedom. Dal- 
keith was the home of her heart. 
The Duchess of Buccleuch seems 
to have been one of the reserved, 
rather formal women who are 
formidable to the outside world 
but dearly loved and absolutely 
trusted by her nearer circle. To 
a hostess of this character, with 
a houseful of changing guests, 
it was a boon to have as her 
right hand one whom a fellow- 
guest thus portrays :— 
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‘The Lady Frances, whose sweet 


manners, 
Good humour, talents, ready wit 
All ages charm, all fancies hit.” 


This best of sisters-in-law 
was also the most affectionate 
of aunts, speaking of the reign- 
ing baby as “ours,” and boast- 
ing of its performances with 
all a mother’s fondness and all 
an aunt’s effrontery! Hven 
when Lady Frances’s life seemed 
to resolve itself into an untiring 
pursuit of pleasure, it was al- 
ways, by a happy accident, 
other people’s pleasure. In 
1782 she spent a winter in 
Dublin. Lady Portarlington 
(Lady Louisa Stuart’s sister 
and correspondent) describes 
her cousin as being much “re- 
cherchée & fétée,” and at- 
tributes her enjoyment of the 
situation to her having been so 
much mortified and neglected 
at home. On her side Lady 
Frances considered that Lady 
Portarlington had allowed her- 
self to slip too much out of 
society, and made it one of her 
objects to get to know all the 
best people in Dublin, that she 
might introduce them to her 
cousin. She carried secret 
benevolence as well as beaming 
enjoyment with her to the half- 
dozen parties which shared her 
every day and night between 
them. ‘TI am determined to 
study both punctuality and ac- 
ceptability,” she writes, being 
anxious both to do credit to 
her English friends at the 
Viceregal Lodge and to please 
her warm-hearted Irish enter- 
tainers. When Lord North’s 
resignation and Lord Rocking- 
ham’s advent to power brought 
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the Duke of Portland as the 
new Lord-Lieutenant to Ire- 
land, Lady Frances stayed on 
in Dublin because she truly 
thought that her knowledge of | 
Irish society and her popu- 
larity would be of use to her 
friend the Duchess,—a woman 
whose gravity, sincerity, and 
general superiority rather un- 
suited her for the import- 
ant trivialities of a Viceregal 
Court. 

But the main business that 
had brought Lady Frances and 
her brother the Duke to Dublin 
was neither pleasure nor poli- 
tics, but the affairs of the poor 
little half-sister and her fatuous 
husband. He had (like a true 
Irishman) resented being “ ban- 
ished to his native land,” 
and had almost challenged the 
Lord-Lieutenant, Lord Carlisle, 
for his supposed inattention to 
his claims. It required all the 
Duke’s influence with his friend, 
the Lord-Lieutenant, all Lady 
Frances’s persuasive tact with 
the foolish couple, to save the 
situation. Lady Frances found 
the poor, pretty young matron 
in just such a household as 
Fielding might describe: a 
coach and two men in smart 
liveries, a dirty house, and the 
lady herself in a soiled morning 
gown and cap, and chiefly pre- 
occupied with her husband’s 
claim to a baronetage dormant 
in his family. Lady Frances 


did what she could; persuaded 
her brother to give his half- 
sister a court-gown, had her 
presented, distributed presents 
at a christening that shortly 
ensued, and required all her 
natural prudence to restrain 
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her impulse to adopt the poor 
pock - marked, neglected elder 
child, because his good- 
humoured little face appealed 
to her tenderness. 

Lady Frances had heartily 
enjoyed her “rakeing,” as she 
called living in a whirl, to which 
our modern dissipation seems 
tranquillity ; but she kept her 
“raptures” for her solitary 
tour in Wales, for moonlit 
rambles and “ romantic” views 
of ruins and cascades. Yet this 
woman, who was the delight of 
every society which she came 
into, who turned everything 
(even her own appearance!) 
into a jest or a stanza, who 
loved nature and children, nor 
scorned the delights of print- 
shops and Irish linens,—this 
buoyant creature had another 
side to her nature. Perhaps 
all creators of merriment pay 
their price of solitary sadness. 
She, at least, knew what it was 
to sit in the shadow as well as 
to prank it in the sunshine. 
In a volume of occasional verses 
by various hands, the harvest 
of happy visits at Dalkeith, 
the verses in which “Delia” 
compliments, torments, and 
laughs at her lovers (and her- 
self) are gayest and cleverest 
of all. Then all at once 
comes this sad and sincere 
cry, like the sob at the end of 
a child’s burst of laughter :— 


A CHARACTER. 


‘* When the sun shines out bright 

I am merry and light, 

I talk and I laugh like a fool ; 

Then wise folk think I’m mad 

And can never be sad, 

I am wild as a boy broke from 
school, 


Then comes a chilly, windy, lowering 
day, 

The clouds hang low and I am dark as 
they ; 

Through a black mist all earthly joys 
I see, 

Or think at least they were not made 
for me. 

Oh rectify, good Heaven, my wavering 
mind! 

Let it not be the sport of every wind. 

Let me—alas! I know not what to 
pray, 

Let me be blessed, Heaven only knows 
the way.” 


To realise how amply her life 
was to be “blessed” the story 
must go back many years, and 
turn to a different group of 
people. There is a perennial 
fascination in tales of the 
rightful heir who, in spite 
of fate and the machinations 
of lawyers, comes into his 
own again. No tale of the 
“wandering heir” in _ the 
Waverley Novels, neither the 
‘Antiquary’ nor ‘Guy Man- 
nering’ nor ‘ Redgauntlet,’ is 
more full of romantic interest 
than the Great Douglas Cause, 
which in the middle of the 
eighteenth century agitated 
society and divided Scotland 
into two hostile camps. Had 
the events only occurred a 
century earlier, and had the 
story only reached Sir Walter 
by tradition,—as did the 
tragedy of the ‘Bride of 
Lammermoor,’—what a novel 
could have been made out of 
it. Then we should have had 
that great desideratum from 
his pen, the portrait of a mag- 
nificent old Scottish lady, as 
generous a benefactress as 
MacCallum More was a bene- 
factor, a woman as witty and 
free of speech as Mr Coun- 
sellor Pleydell, a partisan as 
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generous and resolute as Meg 
Merrilies herself, — Margaret, 
the first and last Duchess of 
Douglas! 

There are passages in the 
earlier chapters of the story 
of this historic Cause more in 
Fielding’s manner than in 
Scott’s. A shabby little volume 
may still be picked up on book- 
stalls containing the letters of 
Lady Jane Douglas! to her 
husband, Sir John Stewart, 
then living within the Rules 
of the King’s Bench, while she 
with her two little sons was 
forlornly and bravely fighting 
fortune in Edinburgh. The 
harshness of circumstance, the 
indomitable, gentle patience of 
the lady, the small sums saved 
from her meals to provide little 
comforts for his, are all in 
Fielding’s vein. 

A child, especially an un- 
happy child, has a tenacious 
memory, and probably five- 
year-old Archibald never for- 
got the black days when he 
refused to leave his dead 
mother’s body, nor the helpless 
misery of the moment when he 
was dragged from the mourn- 
ing coach that followed her 
hearse. His uncle, the Duke 
of Douglas, had consented to 
bear the expense of the funeral 
to Holyrood, but forbade the 
one small mourner to accom- 
pany it. 

Asin a romance, friends were 
raised up for the boy : a certain 
lady Schaw received him into 
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her house and brought him up 
as her own till Duchess Mar- 
garet came on the scene and 
espoused his cause so warmly 
that for some months she was 
estranged completely from the 
wayward Duke, her husband. 

Besides her sense of justice 
and her affection for her hus- 
band’s nephew, ‘“ Duchess 
Peggie” had a strong motive 
in her desire to read a lesson 
te the Duchess of Hamilton, 
the mother of the other claimant 
of the heirship. Years after 
the cause was won and the 
rightful heir established in his 
place, Lady Harriet Don quoted 
to Lady Lousia Stuart the old 
Duchess’s account of her visit 
to the beautiful Gunning. 


“She found her lolling in her usual 
nonchaiant fashion upon a settee and 
beating the devil’s tatoo with one leg 
over the other. Down she set herself 
opposite and tried to enter into con- 
versation, till at last, tired with the 
other’s careless, contemptuous manner 
and impatient answers, ‘I looked,’ 
said she, ‘in her face and thought 
to myself, “Ay, play awa’ wi’ that 
bonny fit and show your leg, and 
what a bonny ankle ye ha’e. Gif my 
Duke were alive it micht cast dust in 
his e’en, but I’m a woman like yersel’ 
and I'll gar yerue your wagging your 
fit at me.”’” 


Probably no private event 
ever caused so much excite- 
ment as the judgment of the 
Lords in the Douglas Cause. 
The decision was announced 
amid acclamation in the Lon- 
don Opera House; half an 





1 Any one wishing to know the real ‘‘ inwardness” of the Douglas Trial should 
eschew all recent presentments of the story and try to procure this collection 


of letters. 


They will convince him, as they convinced Carlyle, ‘that it was 


impossible that such a Lady Jane was capable of any baseness or deliberate 


mendacity whatever.” 
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hour after the news arrived in 
Edinburgh, windows were illu- 
minated —and windows were 
broken ! 

Mr Douglas’s later life proves 
that Sir Walter’s instinct was 
right when he made the hero 
of romantic circumstance by 
no means necessarily a man 
of romantic disposition. Mr 
Douglas settled down to the 
public honours and duties, the 
private courtesies and kind- 
nesses of a country gentleman 
very much as we are sure 
Harry Bertram and Lord Glen- 
allan did also, only a certain 
quiet intensity of feeling dis- 
tinguishing him from men of 
the same calibre whose youth 
had been less troubled. London 
made much of the “hero of the 
hour”; she did better than she 
meant when she furnished him, 
amid the most artificial sur- 
roundings, with a love affair 
as fresh and sweet as any vil- 
lage green could afford. “I 
shall always love this place,” 
lovely Lady Lucy Graham used 
to say of Almack’s, “for it was 
here my dearest Mr Douglas 
first came up and asked me 
to dance.” The young couple 
were at one in their love for 
a retired life, and spent the 
short happy years of their 
married life at his Castles of 
Douglas or Bothwell. There 
Lady Frances wag often their 
guest, coming more than once 
when Lady Lucy’s delicate 
health demanded the kindest 
and most entertaining com- 
panionship. A fortnight after 
Lady Frances had left her 
friend in the early spring of 
1780 came the sorrowful news 
of her death. 
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Old fashions lingered long 
in the house of Douglas. The 
old Duchess had been the last 
of the nobility to travel through 
the country with halberdiers ; 
Mr Douglas must have been 
among the last to have his 
rooms draped in black in sign 
of mourning. When he took 
his black-robed little son to 
the funeral—“that he might 
never forget his mother ”—he 
may have remembered the day 
when another child, rudely 
shaken and forlorn, had seen 
through tears his mother’s 
funeral train leaving the poor 
lodging in the Cress Cause- 
way. 

So poignant had been Lady 
Frances’s grief for her friend, 
that when six months later 
she came unexpectedly across 
Mr Douglas at the house of 
Lord Hopetoun, she could 
hardly recover her composure. 
Three years later, to the satis- 
faction of all his friends, and 
not least to that of Lady 
Lucy’s parents,—the old Duke 
and Duchess of Montrose,— 
Lady Frances became Mr 
Douglas’s wife. She whose 
heart had been drawn to 
the little pock-marked Irish 
nephew, whose walks in Wales 
had been accompanied by a 
gaily-chatting train of ragged 
children, was to have her hands 
and heart filled with three 
children, two boys and—blessed 
gift!—a little girl whose soft 
brown eyes and pencilled eye- 
brows recalled her sweet dead 
mother. 

Lady Frances could make a 
jest even of her position as 
step-mother. In her ‘Cinder- 
ella,’ a pretty piece of mixed 
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verse and prose written after 
her marriage, occur the lines :— 


‘‘She his unhappy daughter, too, 
Treated as all step-mothers do ! 
For from the flood to this our day 
All have been bad alike, they say.” 


Years afterwards, when quite 
an old woman, onestep-daughter 
could never speak of “my more 
than mother ” without emotion. 

The glimpses we have hence- 
forth of Lady Douglas — her 
husband was created Baron 
Douglas of Douglas in 1790— 
are chiefly as the dispenser of a 
delightful hospitality at Both- 
well Castle. She had a hostess’s 
best gift, unaffected zest in all 
that was going on. The vital- 
ity which made her endow 
those she met with admirable, 
original, or at least whimsical 
qualities, might have led into 
caprice and disillusionment a 
woman with less fairness of 
mind and warmth of heart: 
with Lady Douglas it merely 
kept alive a delightful sense of 
social adventure in her every- 
day life. 

It was to this love of fun 
and sense of adventure that 
Lady Douglas owed one of her 
most valued friendships, that 
with Mr Morritt of Rokeby. 

Time: a wet afternoon in 
the summer of 1800. Scene: 
the inn at Lowood, Winder- 
mere; upstairs Lady Douglas 
and Lady Louisa Stuart trying 
to write letters, the young 
ladies looking out of the win- 
dow and speculating on the 
owners of carriages and port- 
manteaux ; downstairs the dis- 
tinguished Mr Morritt, a Greek 
traveller and Homeric critic, 
and a party of University 
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friends; between both, and 
equally at home with both, 
Lady Douglas’s dog, Mr 
Tippits. 

The party below-stairs, at a 
loose end, writes a poem ad- 
dressed to Mr Tippitts on the 
shutter of the public room; 
Lady Louisa upstairs writes a 
reply which Lady Douglas ties 
round Mr Tippits’ neck, and 
downstairs trots the innocent 
go-between. Shouts of laugh- 
ter downstairs; upstairs the 
girls in ecstasies over “ Mama’s 
impudence,” and Lady Louisa 
in her corner summing up the 
situation in her lively way. 
She complains that her friends 
have forced her 


‘*To join them in tricks I would 
colour to own once, 

By dogs sending verses to men—and 
unknown ones ! 

Through Abigails watching where 
gentlemen sup 

And list’ning at wainscot to pick a 
word up.” 


How good is the echo of laugh- 
ter even a century old! 

The spirit of the age, the 
conflict between the new ro- 
mantic spirit and the elegant 
conventions of the eighteenth 
century,was amusingly reflected 
in the life at Bothwell. In the 
‘Bothwell Poetry Book,’ the 
“ Lines to Delia” and didactic 
epigram gradually yield to 
mock heroic ballads and ghost- 
ly legends in “Monk” Lewis 
vein: in the same way, while 
the old castle close to the 
modern house was the feature 
in the romantic landscape, the 
ruins were decorated with trim 
flowers and creepers—to the 
distress of the Wordsworths, 
who visited the place ..s undis- 
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tinguished but very discrimin- 
ating tourists,—and a walk led 
through a wood to a rural 
summer -house, the scene of 
many a gay little féte. There 
Mary Berry was beguiled on a 
summer night to find a little 
supper spread and her cipher 
in an illumination over the 
door. Never did the mossy 
walls echo lighter laughter 
than one summer day in 1802. 
The Comte d’Artois and his 
suite were paying a visit to 
Bothwell. Most of the men, 
French and Scottish, had gone 
shooting—doubtless with those 
long-barrelled guns familiar to 
us in prints; but two had pre- 
ferred to accompany Lady 
Douglas and her niece Lady 
Harriet Montagu to the sum- 
mer-house. One of the French 
guests, Monsieur de Puységur, 
had the inimitable gift of talk- 
ing nonsense with grace, aban- 
don, and just a touch of pathos. 
He was enchanted with the 
cottage, and pictured himself 
living there with a bonne pay- 
sanne for his wife and lots 
of children. A girl he had 
met in the Highlands would 
be beautiful enough; but then, 
he reflected, she wouldn’t be 
simple enough, having lived in 
an inn! He could jest at his 
own homeless and landless con- 
dition ; he had tried to buy a 
sentry-box in Edinburgh “ pour 
avoir un bien 4 moi.” Like a 
light-hearted, gallant French- 
man, he declared that he left 
bits of his heart wherever he 
went, like a sheep leaving a 
little wool on every bush. 
“Then we are out of luck to 
come at the end,” cries my 
Lady Douglas. “O, cela ne 





fait rien, il en recroit toujours.” 
How courtly and sweet under 
Scottish trees must the good 
French tongue—edged with 
compliment and pointed with 
wit—have sounded to the 
accompaniment of womanly 
laughter. “I ached all over 
with laughing,” writes Lady 
Harriet. 

When “Monk” Lewis came 
to stay, a Banshee was set up 
in the old castle; but when 
Walter Scott, advocate, was a 
guest, Romance in person came 
to stay at Bothwell. In 1799 
he was, as he himself describes 
it, “like a pedlar setting up 
business on two ballads”; but 
he carried in his head and 
on that wondrous tongue of 
his all the ballads of the 
‘Minstrelsy,’ all that mass of 
curious lore which he had 
drawn from tradition, from 
law studies, and from bound- 
less reading,—all the romance 
of his native land, all the 
humours of her people. 

Lady Douglas had met him 
at Dalkeith; and, as Dalkeith 
and Bothwell shared all their 
good things, had invited him 
to be her guest. The frag- 
ment of a ballad which was 
to tell of “Bothwell’s sisters 
three” was begun to please 
his kind hosts. To this same 
listening party he must have 
told the tale of that traveller 
of the fifteenth century who, 
in a town in the Holy Land, 
heard a woman singing to 
her babe in the Scottish 
tongue, “ Bothwell’s banks are 
blooming fair.” 

One morning was spent in 
an excursion to Craignethan, 
another ruined castle on Lord 
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Douglas’s property, afterwards 
to become famous as the orig- 
inal of Tullietudlem. Perhaps 
Walter Scott already heard 
the tramp off victorious Coven- 
anters up the avenue, and 
marked the pantry window 
from which the scalding brose 
descended on Cuddie Headrigg. 
He had a way of becoming 
abstracted in striking scenes. 
“The poet,” writes Lockhart, 
“expressed such rapture with 
the scenery, that his hosts 
urged him to accept for his 
lifetime the use of a small 
habitable house enclosed within 
the circuit of the ancient 
walls.” One can imagine the 
idea of securing such a neigh- 
bour flashing into kind Lady 
Douglas’s imagination, and the 
frank courtesy with which 
Lord Douglas would second the 
suggestion. The offer was not 
at once declined; but the 
Sheriffship of Selkirkshire, to 
which Scott was appointed 
the next year, put it out of 
the question. One cannot re- 
gret that it was Tweed and 
not Clyde that received from 
Scott “that reverence which 
the Scotch pay to their dis- 


tinguished rivers,”— the rev- 
erence that rang in Bailie 
Nicol Jarvie’s voice when 


he said, “That’s the Forth.” 
A pleasant imagination con- 
nects Bothwell with one of 
Scott’s most spirited bits of 
poetry. Perhaps no other 
narrative poem starts with so 
happy a line as “Nine-and- 
twenty knights of fame.” So 
entirely satisfied is the ear 
that no one asks, “Why pre- 
cisely nine-and-twenty?” Now, 
in the stables at Bothwell 
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Castle the stalls amount to 
the same unaccountable num- 
ber. It is a fanciful conjec- 
ture, but one to be gladly 
entertained, that Scott, with 
his mind already possessed 
with the ‘Lay of the Last 
Minstrel,’ may have strolled 
into the stables of the Castle 
and noticed the feudal accom- 
modation there. So the spir- 
ited ring of the syllables, 
“ Nine-and-twenty stalls” of 
some answering groom, falling 
on his outward ear, sang itself 
to the inward sense into the 
martial music that we know. 
From this time (1799) till 
her death in 1817, Lady 
Douglas was among Scott’s 
dearest friends. If she was 
not so much his correspondent 
as Lady Louisa, it was pro- 
bably because a family of 
twelve children and _step- 
children and a wide circle of 
friends must have kept her pen 
busy. There is just a suspicion 
that such perfect sweetness 
of temper as was hers paid 
the price of its quality in a 
touch of indolence, ‘Lady 
Douglas cannot be far off 
when laziness is mentioned,” 
writes Lady Louisa playfully ; 
and Lady Mary Coke declares 
that it was her niece’s one 
failing. Two gay and gracious 
notes to Charles Kirkpatrick 
Sharpe make one long to 
have more of her letters. | 
When she died in 1817, at 
the age of sixty-eight, to many 
who loved her half of life’s 
pleasant things died with her. 
Thenceforth Lady Louisa could 
never speak of her except as 
her and she, and then only to 
Lady Douglas’s own children, 
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—among her own children we 
must include her step-daughter, 
Lady Montagu, who was as 
much the child of her heart as 
Caroline, Lady Scott, who was 
her child after the flesh. 

Those who have laughed with 
us and made us glad are secure 
of the happiest immortality: 
when the first sharp sorrow is 
past, we needs must remember 
and remind one another of ways 
and words and little precious 
characteristics. Writing to 
Lord Montagu after Lady 
Douglas’s death, Scott recalls 
her happy in her garden in a 
checked apron, or masquerad- 
ing as a Banshee, yet adds 
that the great and majestic 
Lady would be resumed the 
next moment. 

Is it possible that the image 
of Lady Douglas’s life, uncon- 
sciously creeping into Sir 
Walter’s “study of imagina- 
tion,” helped to mould the most 
admirable of all his feminine 
creations, the character of 
Jeanie Deans? The suggestion 
is startling, but it comes from 
the pen of Lady Louisa Stuart, 
whose discernment is rarely 
at fault, and whose use of 
language was sober and delib- 
erate. She is writing—and it 
is the finest of all her letters— 
her impressions of the ‘ Heart 
of Mid-Lothian.’ She congratu- 


lates Scott on having effected 
what many had tried to do, 
and nobody had succeeded in 
—making the perfectly good 
character the most interesting 
—and she goes on thus :— 


“Ts it possible that you had at all 
in your eye what my wishes pointed 
to when I wrote to you last winter? 
If not, you will think the question 
strange ; yet, with all the differences 
of situation, improvement, refine- 
ment, &c., nay, with all the power to 
charm and dazzle, there was a strong 
likeness of character : the same steady 
attachment to rectitude, the same 
simplicity and singleness of heart, 
the same inward humility, the same 
forgetfulness of self, the same strong, 
plain, straightforward understanding 
always hitting exactly right. . . 
Let me dream that you designed this 
resemblance whether you did or not. 

. I would like it all the better for 
being so veiled by circumstances that 
the rest of the world would pass it 
by without observation.” 


If Lady Louisa is right, if 
Jeanie Deans, the peasant wo- 
man, the tutelary saint of 
Presbyterian Scotland, is in- 
deed drawn from the daughter 
of a ducal house, brought up in 
the gay world of the sceptical 
eighteenth century, may we not 
claim that Sir Walter’s crea- 
tion was not only true to 
the eternally best type of 
womanly goodness, but of 
goodness of a specifically Scot- 
tish character ? 




















THE NEW JUNE. 


BY HENRY NEWBOLT. 


XXIV.—A PAIR OF NOBLE LORDS. 


THE return journey to Lon- 
don occupied the best part of 
that and the following day, but 
the time slipped by without 
giving John any good oppor- 
tunity for conversation with his 
master. Sir Thomas was pos- 
sibly tired, certainly preoccu- 
pied, and the few remarks he 
made were all of arrangements 
for the immediate future, a 
period which seemed to be caus- 
ing him very serious thought. 

John had not forgotten that 
these arrangements, whatever 
they turned out to be, would 
certainly involve himself, and 

e pricked up his ears when, 
on the morning after their 
return to the New June, he 
received an order to accompany 
his lord as far as Friday Street, 
where Sir Thomas intended to 
call upon his father the Earl of 
Kent. 

For some time John waited 
in the hall; he talked with 
some of Lord Kent’s squires, 
but all the time he was wonder- 
ing vaguely how far the result 
of the conference would be in 
accordance with his own wishes; 
for he had learnt enough philo- 
sophy to be prepared for a good 
deal of disappointment at the 
hands of the great. Tom would 
certainly wish to do well by 
him; but Tom would have a 
hard bargain to drive for him- 
self, and not too much thought 
to spare for others. 





Nearly an hour had gone by 
when he was summoned at last. 
He saw as he entered the room 
where father and son were 
alone together that his appre- 
hensions were justified : the old 
man looked agitated, the young 
one furious. Lord Kent gave 
John the scantest greeting, 
and called past him to the 
squire who had ushered him in 
to send a messenger to Lord 


Huntingdon, requesting the 
favour of his immediate 
presence. 


The door was hardly closed 
again when Tom rose to his 
feet. ‘You must forgive me, 
father,” he said in his shortest 
and quickest manner, “but if 
my uncle comes I go. I thought 
you and I might have managed 
our own affairs for once.” 

He turned before he left the 
room. “John,” he said, “my 
father has been good enough to 
make me very generous offers : 
I leave you to accept them for 
me, but on one condition only.; 
about that, remember, I can 
admit no interference, and you 
may tell my uncle so.” 

He was gone without a look 
behind him. Lord Kent’s face 
relaxed to something like a 
grim smile; he shrugged his 
shoulders and turned to John. 

“Tell his uncle!” he growled 
with some humour, “Ay! tell 
him, do!” 

John smiled discreetly. “I 
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can hardly inform him of what 
I do not know,” he said. 

‘Don’t tell me that,” cried 
the old lord, frowning again. 
“You know well enough, I'll 
be bound: I offer Sir Thomas 
an establishment of his own, 
and he wants a marriage with 
it—a marriage that is not mine 
to give, nor the king’s either.” 

“Perhaps the lady’s father 
——” John began diplomatic- 
ally. 

“Don’t play the fool with 
me, sir,” cried the old lord. 
“You know as well as I do 
that the lady has no father.” 

“Her brother, then,” said 
John. 

“Her brother and mine are 
not on speaking terms.” 

“The marriage would be an 
opportunity for reconciliation.” 

Lord Kent shook his head 
gloomily. “You ought to 
know my brother better than 
that,” he said; “besides, it 
takes one to begin a feud, but 
two to end it.” 

John thought he perceived a 
certain weakening of the re- 
sistance, 

“My lord,” he said in his 
most persuasive tone, “may I 
suggest—is it not almost cer- 
tain—that on a proposal from 
you Lord Stafford would——” 

The earl looked very uneasy : 
his eyes dropped, and when he 
raised them again it was not to 
face John. 

“The thing is impossible,” 
he said. “ Whatever I do I must 
think of my brother’s feelings 
first. I should offend him 
mortally by such a suggestion. 
But there is something in your 
idea, no doubt,” he added, look- 
ing fixedly at John once more, 
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“and when my lord arrives I 
shall be glad to hear you put 
it forward.” 

John’s consternation showed 
plainly in his face,—the risk 
was to be all his, the profit 
everybody else’s; but before he 
could speak Lord Huntingdon 
was announced. 

John retired to the end of the 
room while the two brothers ex- 
changed greetings and sat down 
to talk. They spoke at first 
of other business, and he had 
time to reflect upon the dangers 
of his position: he looked at 
the great men opposite him as 
a grain of corn might be sup- 
posed to look at the huge mill- 
stones between which it was 
about to pass. Their appear- 
ance fascinated him—they were 
now so unlike, and yet they 
must once have been so like 
one another. Both were big 
men of fine presence ; both had 
the fair complexion, the hooked 
nose, the broad forehead, the 
prominent cheekbones, and the 
sharp chin, too small for sym- 
metry: but even in these points 
there was a characteristic dif- 
ference over all. Huntingdon 
was the red, Kent the yellow 
variety of the type; the one was 
florid, full-fed and choleric, an 
image of physical force, while 
the other with his drooping 
moustache and his pale beard 
divided into two small points 
after the fashion of the day, 
made but a weak and sickly 
effect beside him, and the con- 
trast was heightened, both for 
good and evil, by Kent’s su- 
perior refinement and a crafty 
look that peeped and was gone 
again like a lizard in a broken 
wall. Both, it is needless to 
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say, had moreattractive aspects ; 
but none of them were present 
to John’s mind in this interval 
of apprehension. 

Another moment and he 
found himself in the act of 
going through the mill. When 
he came to the name “Stafford,” 
Lord Huntingdon’s face turned 
from red to purple with a sud- 
denness that was almost alarm- 
ing, and John saw that the 
elder brother had marked the 
change with a quick furtive 
glance: he too, it was clear, 
had his apprehensions. When 
the proposal was at last fully 
before them it was Kent who 
at once declared it to be im- 
possible. 

“T have heard something of 
this already,” he said to his 
brother, “and I can only re- 
peat that from my point of 
view the idea is quite intoler- 
able: the Staffords are enemies, 
and there it ends: I will be no 
party to asking anything of 
them.” 

Huntingdon had lost his 
hectic colour, but the heavy 
rings under his eyes remained 
darker than usual, and he was 
evidently finding the question 
an uncomfortable one, 

“Body of God!” he said, 
“why must you send for me?” 

“You have brought the boy 
up these ten years,” replied 
Kent, “and in a matter of such 
importance I should naturally 
wish to hear your opinion.” 

Huntingdon uttered a con- 
temptuous snort. ‘ My opinion 
of the Staffords is that they 
are like pigs— more savoury 
dead than alive. I care little 


who knows it,” he added, as he 
saw John start. 


His brutality 
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was no new thing to one who 
had lived five years in the New 
June, but this time it was so 
shameless that even a squire 
must make some sign of revolt. 
John felt the indignant blood 
rush to his eyes. 

“But I, my lord,” he ex- 
claimed hotly, “I care very 
much who knows it: and if 
your opinion is to be reported 
to Sir Thomas, I beg that you 
will choose some other mes- 
senger.” 

Huntingdon had a certain 
liking for John; he did not 
resent his rebellious tone, but 
he looked at him with cal- 
lous and deliberate contempt. 
“What ails Sir Thomas?” 
he sneered. 

Lord Kent intervened. “It 
appears that he has seen the 
girl.” 

His brother laughed, a bois- 
terous cold-hearted laugh. 
“Love?” he cried. ‘That’s 
soon settled: send him abroad 
—he can finish my Jerusalem 
jaunt for me.” 

Lord Kent seemed_thunder- 
struck by the suggestion. 
“But what of this business 
of Richard’s?” he asked in a 
lower tone. 

“It won't ripen yet: if it 
does he can turn back, as 
I did.” 

He took up his gloves and 
slapped them upon his palm. 
“Leave it to me,” he said; 
“T’ll give him reasons.” 

When he had left the room 
Lord Kent sank back into his 
seat, a figure of dejection. 

“A year!” he groaned; “I 
may be gone before that.” 

John looked at his dull eyes 
and shrunken yellow skin, and 
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thought that he might not be 
far wrong: his disease was no 
secret in the household. 

‘* My lord,” he said very ear- 
nestly, “could you not at least 
approach Lord Stafford?” 


The old lord did not even 
raise his head. “I have done 
it,” he replied, “and he refused 
us: a boy of eighteen! for 
God’s sake don’t tell Hunt- 
ingdon.” 


XXV.—A PRINCE’S HOUSEHOLD. 


The future had tumbled 
about John’s ears: not one 
stone was left upon another, 
and for a day and a night he 
struggled breathlessly among 
the ruins. Then the old lord 
sent for him again. 

“ John,” he began, “you are 
@ man of some ambition, and 
possibly of some sense. At 
any rate, 1 am going to work 
on that assumption.” He spoke 
firmly and with no trace of de- 
jection. 

“Yesterday,” he continued, 
“was one of my bad days: we 
had to acknowledge a check, 
and I was troubled, for I have 
only a certain time before me, 
and none to waste on unneces- 
sary delays.” 

“T don’t understand,” re- 
plied John, “at least I hope 
not.” 

The Earl smiled faintly at 
this well-meant effort. “Thank 
you,” he said, “but I would 
rather you looked facts in the 
face. I am a doomed man; 
but I am not a dead man, and 
I don’t mean to wear a shroud 
while I can still use a sword. 
I shall build as if I had a long 
lease, and if I drop, Tom must 
carry on: that means that the 
sooner he gets his training done 
the better.” 

He paused and gave John 


@ searching look. “What did 


you make of the Colne affair?” 
he asked. 

John felt uncomfortable. 
Something in the crafty eyes 
of the questioner brought back 
the shadows of that night. 
Instinctively he summoned to 
meet them the recollection of 
the morning sun that had put 
them to flight. 

“T thought Sir Thomas was 
splendid,” he replied ; “he looked 
like a picture of St George.” 

The Earl probably despised 
this touch of enthusiasm: but 
he observed with perfect 
impartiality all human weak- 
nesses, since they were all 
possible opportunities for his 
own cool hand. 

“Well, well,” he said, not 
ungenially, “saint or no, I 
thought myself that he made 
a rather striking figure of a 
young prince.” 

“He did indeed,” answered 
John quickly, and then flushed, 
as he realised that he had 
assented before he had fully 
understood. He glanced at 
the Earl, but saw only a mask 
of innocence. 

“The king destines his 
nephew for an important part 
in his scheme of reorganisation ; 
the arrangements are already 
made, but will take some time 
longer to mature; we have 
perhaps a twelvemonth at our 
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disposal. I was a little startled 
when my brother Huntingdon 
suggested a long voyage—a 
man in my position does not 
care to lose sight of his im- 
mediate successor. But the 
successor to great affairs must 
be one who has seen the like: 
Sir Thomas must be shown 
something of other kingdoms 
and their government.” 

The mask continued to stare 
innocently in John’s face. 

“T daresay,” the Earl went 
on, “ you have heard all about 
Henry of Derby’s two voyages.” 

This time John started out- 
right. “But my Lord of 
Derby——” he began, and 
stopped short. 

“The cases are not perhaps 
entirely parallel, but what is 
the point at which you find the 
comparison so impossible ?” 

This time John had seen the 
danger ahead; he bolted hur- 
riedly down the most obvious 
by-path. “My Lord of Derby 
took three hundred men—quite 
a small army—with him,” he 
said, in as natural a tone as 
he could muster. 

The Earl was not likely to 
have missed the dexterity of 
the turn, but his look was still 
one of perfect unconsciousness. 

“Very true,” he said, “Sir 
Thomas would gain nothing 
in Prussia or Barbary: war 
against savages is no lesson 
for a Prince. In the end, you 
may remember, Derby himself 
sent his army home, and went 
to Jerusalem—like any other 
gentleman of his rank.” 

“ Jerusalem ——” John was 
in the dark now, and hesitated 
to commit himself. 

“Yes,” said the Earl briskly, 
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“ Jerusalem: that includes, of 
course, France, Milan, Venice, 
and anything else you please. 
You will go straight out, as 
fast as you can travel, and 
pay all your visits on the way 
back: so that for the last two- 
thirds of the time you will be 
constantly nearer home and 
more within reach of a pos- 
sible summons from England.” 

John bowed: the idea began 
to gain upon him, and without 
forgetting his castle in the air, 
so lately ruined, he began at 
once to make a fresh one. The 
new towers would take longer 
in building, but they would be 
loftier, and their inhabitants 
would be the same. 

The old lord seemed to hear 
his thoughts. “It is natural 
and right that you should have 
your ambitions,” he said, “only 
remember that the better you 
serve my ends the better you 
serve your own. So the future 
will bring its rewards with it ; 
but in the meantime I must 
put you into a position where 
you can do what I expect of 


you.” 


John’s heart beat fast, and 
once more the other’s instinct 
dogged its galloping. 

“Yes, you will be a knight 
—when my son attains his full 
rank: while he is Sir Thomas 
you are plain John Marland. 
But I can do something for 
you at once.” 

He took a paper from the 
table and handed it to John, 
whose eye was instantly caught 
by the word “Curia” written 
large at the head of a long 
list of offices. The Earl com- 
mented aloud as he went 
through them. 
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“The expense will be con- 
siderable, no doubt,” he began, 
“but the king’s nephew must 
travel with as good a house- 
hold as his cousin of Derby, 
though he need not make 
himself ridiculous with a toy 
army. The Steward and Cham- 
berlain must be knights, and of 
some standing—I suggest Sir 
Hugh Dolerd and Sir Walter 
Manners. You may take your 
choice of the other places.” 

John read the list through a 
second time: in the first column, 
after the Steward and Cham- 
berlain, came the Receiver-Gen- 
eral, the Treasurer, the Audi- 
tor, and the Controller of the 
Household ; the Butler and the 
Lord’s Clerk or Secretary ; the 
Almoner, the Herald, and the 
Chaplain and Confessor. He 
passed to the second column, 
and found there the various 
valets, with or without pages, 
the clerks to the wardrobe, 
buttery, spicery, and kitchen, 
the minstrels, henchmen, phy- 
sicians, surgeons, barbers, cooks, 
and waferers. His face fell: 
he turned back to the beginning 
once more, and the blood 
mounted to his temples. Lord 
Kent watched him with a 
smile, but left him to speak for 
himself. 

“My lord,” said John at 
last, “I am sorry to find here 
no place in which I can serve 
Sir Thomas—or any one else.” 


“Tf you had,” said the Earl, 
“we should have bid you good 
day.” 
He took the paper from 
John’s hand and turned it 
over: on the back was written 
“John Marland to be Master 
of the Horse and Marshal in 
Hall.” 

“When you are moving con- 
tinually,” he said, ignoring 
John’s expression of thanks, 
“the two offices go very well 
together: the arrangement 
worked satisfactorily, I believe, 
in Derby’s voyage.” 

John acquiesced with de- 
cision. 

“You will draw knight’s 
wages,” added Lord Kent in a 
flattering and sympathetic 
tone. 

John bowed as stifly as he 
could. ‘I understand by that 
that I am to be accountable 
only to Sir Thomas?” 

“Certainly,” replied the Earl, 
“and will you now ask Sir 
Thomas to speak to me.” 

His crafty eyes followed John 
with satisfaction as he left the 
room. The new Marshal’s 
feeling was less clear: it was 
not until he had put some dis- 
tance between the old lord and 
himself that his rise in life 
brought him any sense of ex- 
hilaration. Even then he 
would have given both his 
offices and all his pay for the 
smallest pair of gilded spurs. 












XXVI.—FAREWELL FANTASIES. 










The remainder of the month A longer time might have 
went by in a whirl of prepara- proved necessary, but every one 
tion, for on the Ist of October showed goodwill, and every- 
the expedition was to start. thing worked with unexpected 
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smoothness. To begin with, 
Sir Thomas, to his Marshal’s 
surprise, raised no objection 
whatever to the proposed voy- 
age: he made, however, two 
requests of his father — first, 
that his brother Edmund should 
travel with him, and second,—it 
was by no means second in his 
own mind,—that he should not 
leave England without saying 
good-bye to Lady Joan. 

To John’s further astonish- 
ment, both concessions were 
granted at a word. As to 
Edmund — well, the old lord 
had been long accustomed to 
the absence of both his sons 
for a great part of the year; 
but after what had lately passed 
between him and young Lord 
Stafford, any further communi- 
cation with that family might 
have seemed utterly impossible. 
Perhaps Lord Kent had other 
motives of his own, perhaps he 
felt his self-respect concerned 
in doing something to retrieve 
his late defeat: in any case, he 
succeeded in bringing about 
the desired meeting on neutral 
ground and with every appear- 
ance of accident. As far as 
any one could see, it was what 
he had calculated it would be, 
a formal and ineffectual occa- 
sion : in the presence of a dozen 
onlookers, some hostile and all 
vigilant, the lady was ice and 
the lover stone. But even ice- 
bergs and rocks are not always 
so inanimate as they appear: 
their voices are heard among 
them, and say much that is lost 
to the uninitiated ear. Besides, 
there is always one unwatched 
moment ; and barriers may fall 
in a moment which years could 
not build up again. Probably 
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Lord Kent’s vigilance was less 
successful than he believed. 
Something at any rate escaped 
him, for he would have been 
surprised to hear the message 
which Tom delivered to his 
Marshal on the evening of their 
crossing, as they leaned together 
on the stern bulwark of the 
ship and watched the white 
cliffs shrinking into the dist- 
ance, 

“T say, John,” he began in 
his abrupt way, “I can tell 
you now. She sent you her 
good wishes, and hoped that 
you would always love what 
she loved, and hate what she 
hated. I was not to say that 
until we had left England.” 

“T don’t understand,” replied 
John, “it sounds so unlike her.” 

“Unlike her!” exclaimed 
Tom; “what do you mean? 
Unlike whom?” 

“Well, whom were you speak- 
ing of ?” 

** My good man, whom should 
I be speaking of ?7—Lady Joan, 
of course.” 

John reflected hotly on the 
egotism of the great; not re- 
cognising that in certain moods 
all men are alike. 

His lord pursued him re- 
morselessly. “I see how it is, 
John,—you were wrapped up 
in your own concerns: if by 
chance it was Margaret Ingleby 
you were thinking of, I can 
give you a message from her 
too.” 

“Can you?” asked John. 

“T told her you were to be 
my Master of the Horse, and 
she said, ‘What a splendid 
title; but it won’t sound quite 
so well in Palestine, where all 
the horses are asses!’” His 
2K 
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laugh was intentionally loud. 
John ground his teeth in 
silence; angry as he was, he 
saw that it would never do to 
quarrel on a point like this: 
the suggested nickname might 
be fastened upon him for the 
remainder of the voyage. 

“T say,” inquired Tom in 
the cheery manner of youth, 
“you're not hurt, are you?” 

“Not at all,” replied the 
Master of the Horse, laying an 
ambush in his turn. “I was 
thinking over what Lady Joan 
said: as coming from her, of 
course it is more intelligible.” 

“Very good of you to say 
so,” remarked Tom complac- 
ently : it was pleasant as well 
as intelligible that his lady 
should wish his dependents to 
love him—above all to love 
him as she did,—a very happy 
phrase. John had his antag- 
onist beneath his foot now. 

“Good lord!” he exelaimed, 
“you don’t suppose we are all 
talking of Sir Thomas Holland, 
do you?” 

“No, I don’t,” replied Tom 
in confusion ; “but Lady Joan 
certainly ——” 

“Certainly not,” said John; 
“you are completely mistaken. 
Lady Joan was referring to a 
conversation I had with Mar- 


XXVII.—FROM 


The young men enjoyed their 
long journey across Europe, 
and considered it a new expe- 
rience. Certainly it abounded 
in small novelties, but in any 
wider sense it was really less 
of a change than they had ex- 
pected. France they had visited 





garet Ingleby that day on the 
moor in Yorkshire.” 

“How do you know that?” 
asked Tom. 

“It was about the king and 
the Duke of Gloucester.” 

“ Why should she mean them 
rather than——”’ he hesitated. 

“Rather than your lord- 
ship?” said John. “ Well, then, 
why should she ask you to say 
nothing till we were out of 
England?” 

Tom’s pride struggled hard. 

“TI don’t believe you are 
right,” he persisted. 

The Master of the Horse gave 
the cowp-de-grdce. ‘‘ We'll ask 
your brother,” he said, looking 
about him towards the crowded 
end of the deck. “I am to 
love what Lady Joan Stafford 
loves, and hate what she hates 
—that’s the riddle, isn’t it? 
And you say the answer is——” 

Complete surrender followed, 
and then peace. Each had 
escaped a dangerous moment, 
and though they often spoke 
afterwards of Lady Joan, and 
sometimes of Margaret, the 
message and the jest were 
never heard of again. But 
they had done their work: they 
had come to the mill where all 
is grist that will feed the un- 
resting wheels. 


WEST TO EAST. 


before : they spoke French after 
a fashion, and numbered plenty 
of Frenchmen among their 
friends or acquaintance. Of 
Italy they knew less; but they 
had trafficked with Florentine 
bankers, worn Milanese armour, 
and drunk Venetian wines. 
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Tom and Edmund had even a 
strain of Italian blood, drawn 
from that Alasia di Saluzzo 
who had married a FitzAlan 
some generations back. It is 
true that the landscape of the 
South was unfamiliar to them ; 
but they were of an age to 
think more of men and manners 
than of landscape, and there 
has always been a great same- 
ness in the blend of obsequious- 
ness and inefficiency which the 
wealthy traveller encounters 
along his route. From hostelry 
to hostelry, from abbey to abbey 
they went, with no more and no 
less monotony than would have 
attended a journey at home. 
The hospitality of Courts would 
have provided more variety, but 
that was not to be their portion 
on the outward route: Sir 
Thomas was travelling almost 
incognito, and they seldom 
passed two nights under the 
same roof. In short, they kept 
very much to themselves, and 
carried England with them in 
their little Curia of forty souls: 
their thoughts, their talk, their 
jests were English, they rode 
on English horses all day, got 
their songs and sermons from 
William the Singer and Nicholas 
Love, ate and drank in the 
English fashion all evening and 
dreamed English dreams all 
night, till at the end of ten 
weeks they rode into Mestre 
in the December twilight and 
looked across the cold dead 
water of the lagoon. 

Indoors they found Sir Hugh 
Dolerd and his men, who had 
been sent ahead to make 
arrangements for the passage 
to Jaffa. The Senate, on re- 
ceipt of Sir Thomas Holland’s 
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application, backed by a letter 
from King Richard himself, 
had been pleased to grant him 
the use of the Veniera, a galley 
commanded by Ser Santo 
Venier, which had just returned 
from the ordinary winter pil- 
grimage: they had also voted 
a sum of two hundred and 
fifty ducats for presents to the 
young lord. Sir Thomas was 
delighted: but John smiled to 
himself over the discovery 
which he made soon after, that 
the Earl of Derby’s claims on 
a similar occasion had been 
assessed at fifty ducats more. 
He persuaded the Treasurer of 
the Household to make a note 
of these figures in the margin 
of his accounts for the informa- 
tion of Lord Kent on their 
return to England. Tom was 
too innocent of royal ambi- 
tions to need rebuke. 

The horses and more than 
half the company were left 
behind at Mestre to wait in 
winter quarters for their lord’s 
return from Palestine. The 
more important members of 
the household accompanied Sir 
Thomas to Venice, where a 
lodging had been provided for 
them on the Riva, conveniently 
plaeed between the Piazza and 
the Arsenal, where the Veniera 
was lying. Her refit had been 
some time in progress, and in 
another fortnight she would 
be ready for sea. 

Meanwhile there was Venice, 
strange and beautiful even in 
December. The travellers went 
busily about their buying and 
their sight-seeing. They were 
never tired of exploring the 
high romantic labyrinth of the 
canals, where they found a 
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childish pleasure in the long 
silences, broken suddenly by 
the musical cry of the boatmen 
and the swirl of the water at a 
sharp corner; or they floated 
idly by the island of San 
Giorgio at the unforgetable 
moment when the Ave Maria 
bell rings over the breathless 
lagoon, and watched the winter 
sunset burning the ripples from 
gold and blue into orange and 
purple, and then leaving them 
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in an instant to fade from wan 
yellow and white through silver 
and cold greys into the final 
mystery of darkness. 

Perhaps for one day their 
delight was unconscious: cer- 
tainly before two days were 
over they realised how great a 
distance they had come. Their 
old life lay far behind them and 
across a gulf, for at Venice 
they were more than half-way 
towards the East. 


XXVIII.—_THE VOYAGE OF THE VENIERA. 


On the 22nd of December 
the weather suddenly changed. 
Up to this time it had been 
remarkably warm and still, 
but a keen wind now began to 
blow from the north - west, 
which, as Ser Santo pointed 
out, was good for nothing but 
a run down the Adriatic. The 
travellers agreed to make the 
best of it as he advised, hastily 
added to their store of warm 
clothing, took farewell of their 
magnificent Senatorial friends, 
and went on board the galley, 
which was now lying off the 
Lido Channel, some miles out 
of Venice. On the day before 
Christmas Eve, the same being 
a Thursday, the Veniera, with 
a steady breeze behind her, set 
sail for Zara. 

The Jaffa voyage usually 
took about six weeks: the time 
was unnecessarily prolonged 
by the frequent calls made at 
such ports as Ragusa, Corfu, 
and Modon, with the double 
object of amusing the pilgrims, 
to whom this trip was probably 
the event of a lifetime, and of 





giving the ship’s crew oppor- 
tunities of selling the contents 
of the pedlar’s bundle which 
every man on board was al- 
lowed to take with him. But 
the Veniera was now hindered 
by no considerations of this 
kind: speed was her object; 
she carried a single party of 
a dozen instead of her usual 
motley crowd of passengers, 
and her crew were picked men 
highly paid; above all, the 
provenza continued to blow 
day after day, to the immense 
and unconcealed pride of the 
young patrono, who seemed at 
times to regard this good for- 
tune as a tribute to his own 
seamanship, and at times to 
accept it with superb humility 
as one more favour from heaven 
to the ducal family of Venier. 
Whichever it may have been, 
it brought the Veniera safely 
to Jaffa within five weeks. 
She arrived, too, at an oppor- 
tune moment: the Sabbatino 
or Deputy -Governor of Jeru- 
salem had come down to Jaffa 
on affairs of his own, and was 
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on the point of returning 
home. He had had a very pros- 

erous season of extortion with 
the last regular batch of pil- 
grims, and saw his advantage 
in encouraging others to come, 
like Sir Thomas, between the 
ordinary winter and summer 
sailings. For a comparatively 
reasonable price he offered to 
escort the Englishmen to Jeru- 
salem himself. Ser Santo, who 
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had a special licence from the 
Signory to accompany the 
travellers on land, closed with 
the offer at once, and in two 
days’ time the whole party 
were safely lodged in Mount 
Sion with the Hospitallers of 
St John. To the great relief 
of at least one pilgrim, the 
animals provided for the jour- 
ney were in this case all 
horses. 


XXIX.—GERUSALEMME IRREDENTA,. 


The nine days which he 
spent in Jerusalem John found 
to be the weariest of his life. 
The way of the sight -seer is 
always hard; it is doubly so 
when a continual demand is 
made not only on his attention 
and admiration, but on the 
highest imaginative power, the 
deepest emotion, and the most 
heroic credulity of which he is 
capable. Many of the scenes 
which the pilgrims visited were 
beautiful, and in some their 
feelings were rightly touched: 
but the true moments were 
but moments in long hours of 
standing and staring, while 
every sense was deadened by 
the mechanieal patter of their 
dragomen and the pitiless hurry 
in which they were shepherded 
from one to another of the in- 
numerable holy places. Above 
all, John never forgot the 
misery of the three almost 
sleepless nights which he and 
his companions spent, accord- 
ing to the universal custom, in 
the Church of the Sepulchre. 
The filth and squalor surround- 
ing the place, the insolence of 


the Moslem officials who locked 
them in at night and let them 
out in the morning, the greed 
and triviality of the friars who 
acted as showmen of the most 
sacred spot on earth, and the 
ceaseless quarrels of the nine 
Christian sects who inhabited 
it—all these were bad, but they 
were not the worst. Depress- 
ing beyond everything else was 
the feeling of utter disillusion- 
ment, the sense of groping in 
an underworld of frauds and 
counterfeits, where even the 
little that might really have 
been priceless was lost among 
monstrous fictions, or heaped 
over with tawdry ornament. 
It was a very dispirited com- 
pany that sat in the upper 
chamber of the hospital on the 
last night of their stay. The 
room had been given up for 
their sole use by the courtesy 
of the Prior of St John, but 
they had hitherto spent very 
little time in it: this evening, 
when they had finally escaped 
from their guides, and had a 
few hours left to themselves, 
they were sitting together in 
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front of a small fire and taking 
a very sober retrospect of the 
week. 

“Tf you ask me,” said Sir 
Hugh, the Steward, “I say, 
under correction of Dom 
Nicholas, that the whole thing 
is little better than a peep- 
show at a fair.” 

“Don’t,” said Edmund in a 
low voice: he laid a hand ap- 
pealingly on Sir Hugh’s knee, 
and his eyes glistened in the 
dim candle-light almost as if 
there were tears in them. 

Nicholas looked at him with 
great affection: then moved 
his chair briskly, and took 
up the Steward’s challenge 
in as cheerful a tone as was 
possible without arousing sus- 
picion. 

“I know what Sir Hugh 
means,” he began, “ but I con- 
fess that 1 for one am very 
glad to have been here. We 
have seen many things that 
we shall never forget.” 

“Certainly,” said Sir Thomas 
with approval,—“ many things 
that were well worth seeing.” 

“T don’t know what they 
are,” rejoined Sir Hugh; “the 
only thing I cared to see, these 
infidel dogs refused to show 
me. They say there are a 
thousand lamps always kept 
burning in that big mosque 
of theirs: I should like to have 
counted them.” 

Sir Thomas continued to 
make the best of his expedi- 
tion. “I daresay those lamps 
are just as visible outside as 
inside: about as genuine as the 
rock from which Mohammed 
ascended into heaven.” 

“The mosque is real at any- 
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rate,” persisted Sir Hugh, “and 
they ought to show it.” 

“What has impressed you 
most, Sir Walter?” Nicholas 
asked the Chamberlain. 

“The river Jordan, I think: 
I brought away a jarful for 
the christening of my next 
grandchild.” 

“You have forgotten the 
walls,” said his lord; “you re- 
member we thought the view 
of them very fine from out- 
side.” 

“The Church at Bethlehem,” 
added John, “seemed to me 
the most beautiful building 
I had seen since we left 
Venice.” 

“But none of those things,” 
argued Sir Hugh, “are what 
we came to see: none of them 
are in Jerusalem.” 

“N—no,” said Edmund 
quickly, his eyes lighting up 
for a moment, “b—but God- 
frey de Bouillon’s sword is, and 
that is real enough.” 

“It was once,” murmured 
the monk half to himself. 

“Come, Nicholas,” said Tom, 
“you haven’t told us your own 
choice yet: you are not one of 
the disappointed ones?” 

Nicholas looked up, and John 
saw that his face had taken 
the frank impenetrable expres- 
sion which generally served as 
a mask for his ironical mood. 

“Disappointed? not I,” he 
replied ; “I thought everything 
quite genuine — transparently 
genuine: and yesterday I 
caught a glimpse of the Holy 
Land itself.” 

Tom looked puzzled. “ Yes- 


terday ?—I thought you were 
with us.” 
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“JT was at the Place of Sir Thomas at last, “but it 
Wailing.” doesn’t come well from the 


“So were we,” said Tom, 
“but I saw no view — except 
a view of some miserable Jews 
howling.” 

“T liked those Jews,” Ed- 
mund remonstrated; “they 
wail outside the wall because 
if they went into the mosque 
they might tread upon the 
place where the Holy of Holies 
used to stand, without know- 
ing it.” 

Tom ignored this plea. “ By 
the way,” he said to Nicholas, 
“T meant to ask you if you 
knew what it was they were 
groaning into the wall.” 

“It was the seventy -fourth 
Psalm.” 

The words seemed to convey 
no very exact information to 
any of the company, except 
perhaps to William the Singer, 
who leaned forward to listen 
from his place outside the 
circle. 

Nicholas turned to John. 
“My Lord knows it better as 
Ut quid Deus,” he said, “but 
it is worth hearing even in 
English.” He began to recite 
it in a quiet tone that had more 
sadness than passion in it. 


“© God, wherefore art thou absent 
from us so long: why is thy wrath 
so hot against the sheep of thy 

asture ? 

“O think upon thy congregation, 
whom thou hast purchased and re- 
deemed of old. 

“Think upon the tribe of thine 
inheritance, and Mount Sion, wherein 
thou hast dwelt.” 


He paused, and there was 
a moment’s silence, 
“Tt has a fine sound,” said 








Jews. They reap what they 
sowed, and then complain of 
it. I hate that.” 

“Yes,” replied the monk, 
“we naturally hate and despise 
Jews almost as much as we 
hate and despise our baser 
selves. But they have their use: 
they have expressed national 
repentance in a very conveni- 
ent form.” 

“Convenient for those who 
need it,” said Sir Thomas, “but 
no other people have ever re- 
jected their Redeemer.” 

‘“‘No,” replied Nicholas, “‘ we 
will not compare our case with 
theirs. Perhaps I did not mean 
to say ‘convenient.’” 

The irony entered deep into 
John’s soul: he understood, if 
no one else did, the tremendous 
accusation that lay behind the 
plain words and simple tone ; 
how could he endure to sit by 
in silence and hear his boy- 
lord blunder into an argument, 
which, as he knew only too 
well, needed very wary fighting. 

“T don’t think you have 
quite taken Nicholas’s point,” 
he broke in,—“ not that we need 
discuss it here, but I know that 
he has a fixed idea about the 
condition of England just now: 
he thinks the ruling class are 
oppressive and lawless and re- 
vengeful. He seems to me to 
forget that there are times 
when a man must strike, and 
strike hard too, if he is to do 
his duty at all. But we need 
not talk about it now, — it 
has nothing to do with this 
country.” 

Tom saw no reason for 
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cutting the argument short— 
it rather interested him. ‘I 
daresay there is something in 
what he says, John,” he re- 
marked ; “you and I have seen 
some pretty hard cases lately. 
But times will mend soon; and 
if you won’t mind my saying 
so, Nicholas, I think you mustn’t 
expect us to take so clerical 
&@ view as you do of these 
matters.” 

“Forgive me,” replied the 
monk; “it is the wailing of 
those poor Jews that has got 
into my head. 


“*Q deliver not the soul of thy 
turtledove unto the multitude of the 
enemies, and forget not the congrega- 
tion of the poor for ever. 

“* Look upon the covenant ; for all 
the earth is full of darkness and 
cruel habitations. 

“*Forget not the voice of thine 
enemies: the presumption of them 
that hate thee increaseth ever more 
and more.’” 


Sir Thomas reddened: the 
point was plain enough now, 
and he thought his chaplain 
was pressing him too far, 

“My dear Nicholas,” he 
began, with some attempt at 
severity, “ you should remember 
that if you love England, so do 
we ; and some of us feel strongly 
that the real patriot is the man 
who believes the best of his 
country.” 

“Ah!” replied the monk in 
the candid tone of one forced 
to an admission, “certainly the 
Jewish patriots never did that : 
they knew the worst, and could 
only hope the best, of theirs.” 

John made an impatient 
movement at this renewal of 
the attack. Sir Thomas mis- 
interpreted the gesture as 

agreeing with his own thought. 
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“‘T cannot see,” he replied to 
Nicholas, “why you keep drag- 
ging inthe Jews. Their history 
is very good, of course, for 
clerical purposes—for teaching 
and preaching and that sort of 
thing, and we know that it 
was written for our edification ; 
but as a matter of record the 
Jews themselves seem to me to 
come very badly out of it. And 
whatever they may have been 
once, you cannot be serious 
in comparing them with us— 
now. Look at our wealth, our 
dominions, our famous battles 
and naval victories,—look at 
our position in Europe F 

“Think of our beautiful 
forests,” Edmund chimed in, 
“and all our castles and cathe- 
drals.” 

*‘ Besides,” added his brother, 
with an argumentative rise in 
the pitch of his tone, “how can 
the Jews of to-day understand 
anything at all of patriotism 
when they don’t own an acre 
of land: they have no country.” 

“But they seek one to 
come.” 

The deep tones fell upon the 
altercation and silenced it, as 
if by irresistible authority: on 
the outer edge of the circle 
stood William the Singer, of 
whose very presence everyone 
had been oblivious. As they 
now turned and looked at him 
in astonishment he seemed to 
be changed—the same, and yet 
wholly changed, as a wander- 
ing king might be who should 
suddenly reveal himself with- 
out bodily putting off his dis- 
guise. His dark eyes looked 
beyond the company before 
him with a sombre glow in 
their depths: his right hand 
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was half-raised, half -out- 
stretched, and his head bent a 
little forward, as if he were 
speaking to some one too far 
distant to hear his voice but 
too near his heart for silence to 
be any longer possible. 

“You that are lords of Eng- 
land and masters of manhood, 
for what will you sell the 
birthright of your sons? For 
a little earth, ye that have 
earth enough? for a little gold, 
ye that have gold already? for 
one more cup of wine before 
the lights go out—wine of op- 
pression, wine of hatred, wine 
of anger, red wine of strength 
without softness and of fire 
without comfort? What think 
ye to leave behind you? What 
is it that ye heap up with the 
labour of giants? Kingdoms 
of dust, cities and walls of 
dust: dust for the hungry, 
dust for the thirsty, dust for 
the portion of all your child- 
ren’s children. O Jerusalem, 
dream of the world, visit now 
the eyes of these men, that 
they may love thee and live. 
For the folk and realm that 
serveth not thee shall perish: 
yea, those heathen men shall 
be destroyed by wilderness. 
But the sons of them that 
made thee low shall come low 
unto thee, and all they that 
despised thee shall worship the 
steps of thy feet, and they 
shall call thee the city of the 
Lord, the Zion of the Holy One 
of Israel. Whereas thou hast 
been forsaken and hated so 
that there was none that 
passed by thee, God shall make 
thee an eternal excellency, a 
joy of many generations. He 
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shall also make thy officers 
peace and thine exactors right- 
fulness. Violence shall no more 
be heard in thy land, neither 
destroying nor defiling within 
thy coasts, but Health shall 
occupy thy walls and thy gates 
Praising.” 

His voice trembled to the 
close with so tender and self- 
forgetful a passion that John, 
who knew it of old, felt an 
unreasonable weakness blind 
his eyes for a moment. His 
companions were all moved, 
each in his own degree of 
sensitiveness: it was for Sir 
Thomas to relieve the general 
discomfort. 

“William,” he said, with a 
sternness half intended for his 
own encouragement, “I think 
you have forgotten yourself: 
we shall be glad to see you 
again when you have slept off 
your excitement.” 

The singer went out quietly 
as if of his own motion. At 
the door he turned and bowed 
with a simple dignity which 
made matters worse rather 
than better for those who re- 
mained. The Controller of the 
Household rose and kicked his 
chair out of his way. “ Half 
Lollard and half madman, I 
should say,” he growled to his 
neighbour, Sir Walter. 

“I thought they were one 
and the same thing,” replied 
the Chamberlain, and added in 
a lower voice, “I never under- 
stood why they brought the 
fellow.” 

John overheard him. “It 
was my doing,” he said fiercely : 
he did not know with whom he 
was most angry. 











_ of choosing his own time for 


The Veniera’s return voyage 
was hardly less prosperous 
than her outward run: her oars 
were seldom needed, and by 
the 18th of March she was 
once more lying in the Arsenal 
at Venice, ready to refit in 
haste for the ordinary spring 
pilgrimage. Letters from Eng- 
land were waiting for the trav- 
ellers, The earlier ones brought 
no news of importance; but a 
later packet contained some 
guarded instructions to John 
from the Earl of Kent, and 
gave an account of the situa- 
tion at home. Affairs were 
moving, but with extreme 
slowness: Richard was more 
firmly set than ever upon his 
proposed marriage with the 
young Princess Isabel of France, 
while the Duke of Gloucester 
continued to protest violently, 
in private and in_ public, 
against any such alliance. His 
view was popular with the 
poorer lords and knights, whose 
livelihood depended largely 
upon a renewal of the French 
war; but there was little sign 
of any positive disloyaltyamong 
them, and on the whole the 
king appeared to be getting 
the best of the game, for he 
was at any rate going forward. 
The Earl Marshal and the Earl 
of Rutland had been appointed 
ambassadors to Paris, with full 
powers to treat for the mar- 
riage, and Gloucester had not 
ventured to press his opposition 
beyond the use of bad language 
—a foolish method, for it left 
in Richard’s hands the power 
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calling his adversary to ac- 
count. In short, Lord Kent 
was satisfied with the trend of 
events, and saw no reason at 
present why his sons should 
cut short their Italian tour. 

So far the letter was evident- 
ly intended for the information 
of Sir Thomas, as well as his 
Master of the Horse, to whom 
it was addressed as to a con- 
fidential servant practically in 
charge of his young lord. It 
contained, however, an en- 
closure, marked for John’s 
private perusal, and to be 
destroyed as soon as he had 
read it. John saw at once 
that the longer he delayed 
about this the more likely was 
his position to become embar- 
rassing: if he could get even 
half an hour to himself he could 
master the contents of the 
document, put them beyond the 
reach of any one else, and decide 
on the line to take in replying 
to Sir Thomas, who had seen 
the enclosure when the letter 
was opened, and would be cer- 
tain to inquire the meaning of 
it. He accordingly made a 
hasty excuse, and ran out of 
the house without giving any 
one a chance of stopping him 
even for a moment. 

It was still early in the day, 
and the Riva was plentifully 
sprinkled with people of both 
the idle and the busy varieties ; 
it was no place for a man who 
desired privacy. John walked 
at his best pace towards the 
Piazza, for he remembered that 
until he reached the angle of the 
Doge’s Palace there was no 
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available turning for a man on 
foot, and he was still afraid of 
being overtaken by one or other 
of his companions. He went 
so fast as to cause a good deal 
of inconvenience to two well- 
dressed Italians, who had 
followed him from the first 
moment of his exit from the 
house. 

He was not to escape them 
for long. At the entrance of 
St Mark’s he found himself in 
a crowd through which he could 
only pick his way with some 
difficulty: this entanglement, 
which he welcomed as tending 
to secure him against his 
friends, delivered him into the 
hands of his actual pursuers, 
of whose existence he was 
ignorant. They skirted the 
edge of the crowd, and when 
he finally emerged from it in 
the direction of the Merceria 
they came forward to meet him 
with a natural and courteous 
salutation. 

John’s knowledge of Italian 
was not very advanced, and he 
spoke it better than he under- 
stood it; but the strangers 
succeeded in conveying to him 
a message of invitation from 
the Magnificent Signore Con- 
tarini, who was at the moment 
in the Doge’s Palace close at 
hand, and would be glad to see 
him immediately, if it was not 
inconvenient to him. 

It was, of course, incon- 
venient, but John did not feel 
equal to explaining this with- 
out seeming discourteous; he 
was not even able, though he 
made some efforts, to discover 
what Signore Contarini wanted 
with him, or how he could have 
sent messengers to him so soon 
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after his arrival in Venice. 
Possibly there was some mis- 
take: but he had met and liked 
Contarini during his previous 
visit, and he ended by follow- 
ing his guides with reasonable 
cheerfulness. 

They led him straight to the 
second floor of Calendario’s 
building, which, as he already 
knew, contained the state- 
rooms set apart for the conduct 
of business by the highest 
officials of the Republic; but 
his memory of them was not 
very clear, and he passed 
through the hall of the Council 
of The Ten without recognising 
it. His guides knocked at a 
closed door on the far side of 
the hall; it was opened at once, 
and he found himself in a much 
smaller room whose name and 
use he had also forgotten. Its 
only occupant was an under- 
ling, who received an order 
from one of the two guides 
and disappeared without a 
word, 

Up to this moment John 
had felt himself to be rather 
at a disadvantage, but in no 
real difficulty. After half an 
hour’s waiting, and repeatedly 
failing to gain further informa- 
tion from his conductors, his 
mood changed and became first 
impatient and then suspicious. 
A quarter of an hour later he 
explained that he could wait 
no longer, and was informed 
by his two companions, with 
many apologies, that he would 
not be allowed to leave the 
room. The situation was no 
sooner made clear than his 
memory was suddenly illumin- 
ated: this was the Stanza dei 
Tre Capi del Consiglio, the 
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private room of The Three, the 
mysterious heads of the mys- 
terious and omnipotent Council 
of The Ten. 

The door opened, and three 
gentlemen entered. They wore 
long black robes over very rich 
costumes, and each of them 
bowed to John with severe 
dignity ; they then took their 
seats at a broad table and 
motioned him to a place 
on the opposite side. At 
the ends of the table sat two 
secretaries ; to right and left of 
John those who had been his 
conductors closed quietly in. 

“Signore, we are much 
honoured by your ready re- 
sponse to our invitation, and 
if we have kept you waiting 
we pray your forgiveness.” 

The speaker was the eldest 
of The Three; he sat in the 
centre, face to face with John, 
and eyed him with so calm a 
gravity that his words sounded 
almost disdainful. 

“Pardon me,” replied John, 
“T was invited to meet a 
gentleman of the name of 
Contarini.” 

“A mistake possibly,” said 
the Venetian. “In any case 
we are glad tosee you. You 
have received letters from 
England.” 

“Private letters.” 

“Private?” replied his ex- 
aminer; “are they not from 
the king’s brother?” 

“They are private letters.” 

“On public affairs.” 

“In any case,” said John, 
controlling himself, “I do not 
see that your lordships are 
concerned.” 

“The Republic is concerned 
with the affairs of all nations.” 


“Then the Republic,” John 
retorted, “must use its own 
sources of information.” 

The Venetian was quite un- 
moved. “It will do so,” he 
replied. “But one of your 
letters contained an enclosure.” 

John was startled: no one 
but Sir Thomas had seen him 
open the letter; yet this could 
be no random guess. For a 
single instant he thought of 
destroying the paper before it 
could be taken from him. 
Then he remembered that he 
had not yet read it himself; 
the message was evidently of 
importance, and it would take 
months to get it repeated from 
England. In desperation he 
tried what frankness would do. 
“There was an enclosure,” he 
said, looking the Venetian in 
the face, “but I know nothing 
of its contents.” 

“That can be soon remedied.” 

“Not so easily!” replied 
John, laying his hand on his 
dagger. 

No one moved. “Surely,” 
said the Venetian, “you do not 
suspect us of such means?” 

“Nothing else will do,” re- 
torted John, a little ashamed. 

The Head of the Council 
smiled. “Then the Republic 
must again use its own sources 
of information.” One of the 
secretaries handed John a 
paper. 

“Be in no haste to leave 
Pavia ; there is a match there, 
if it could be drawn on, that 
would bring us more than a 
boy’s first fancy. Virtutwm 
queerite lucem.” 

John was bewildered. He 
read the words with difficulty, 
and the suggestion contained 
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in them was as strange to him 
as the clerkly Italian hand in 
which they were written. 

“But how do I know this is 
genuine?” he asked. 

The Venetian smiled again. 
“You might compare it with 
the original.” 

John’s hand went mechanic- 
ally to his pocket. The paper 
which it drew forth contained 
the same message, word for 
word, in the familiar hand of 
Lord Kent’s secretary. 

“Tt is Greek to me,” he said 
with some vehemence—“ Greek 
from beginning to end.” 

“The Republic can supply a 
translation,” replied the Head 
of the Council, “if you will 
then tell us how you intend to 
act.” 

John was silent. 

“Come,” said the Venetian, 
who saw that he was really 
puzzled, ‘“‘we will do our part 
first. We gather that the 
young Lord Thomas has formed 
an attachment in England; 
that his father, seeing obstacles 
to the marriage, has sent him 
abroad, perhaps to distract 
him, more probably to gain 
time, and now hopes that you 
may arrange a more advan- 
tageous alliance at the Court 
of Pavia. This, surely, is very 
easy Greek?” 

John bowed, but remained 
obstinately silent. 

“The Court of Pavia,” con- 
tinued the other, “has been, 
and will be again, at war with 
the Republic. For the moment 
we have a truce, but we should 
regret an alliance between 
that power and the King of 
England.” 

“The King of England!” 
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cried John; “he is to marry 
Isabel of France.” 

“The present King of Eng- 
land is,” replied the Venetian, 
“not his nephew.” 

John would have protested 
against this innuendo, but he 
remembered uncomfortably cer- 
tain phrases of Lord Kent’s 
and turned aside. 

“You speak of the Visconti, 
but I see no reference to them. 
My lord suggests a match, but 
he does not say with whom.” 

The Venetian smiled once 
more, “ Virtutum queerite 
lucem,” he said, “that is not 
even Greek, it is plain Latin. 
Count de Vertus—Comes Vir- 
tutum— is the title of Gian 
Galeazzo, Lord of Milan and 
Pavia.” 

The whole tangle was now 
clear, and to his relief John 
saw the way out of it. He had 
but to disown intentions which 
he knew would be as repugnant 
to Tom’s feelings as to his own. 

“My lords,” he said, “you 
make too much of this serap of 
paper. It is only a suggestion, 
made without a thought of 
politics, and not to be com- 
municated even to Sir Thomas 
himself. I am content to give 
you my word of honour, if you 
will allow me to destroy these 
documents, that I will neither 
speak of them nor act upon 
them.” 

The Three looked at one an- 
other and a word or two passed 
between them. 

‘‘We accept your offer,” 
said their chief, and made a 
sign to one of the secretaries. 
The man handed a crucifix to 
John, The Englishman’s dig- 
nity was offended : he reddened 
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and kept his eyes fixed on the 
gentlemen opposite. 

The Head of the Council 
rebuked his secretary. “ What 
is the use of that?” he asked 
severely, “the signore has 
passed his word: it was the 
brazier I called for.” 

The man hastened to bring a 
small brazier of charcoal, upon 
which John laid Lord Kent’s 
message and the copy of it. 
As they shrivelled into ashes 
he saw once more the three 
Latin words, and remembered 
that only one of them had been 
explained to him. “ Querite 
lucem”—what was the “light” 
they were to seek? He could 
not ask, for he had abjured the 
quest: but curiosity remained. 

The Three now rose, and 


conducted him with great cour- 
tesy to the head of the stair- 
case. Two of them took leave 
of him there: the third accom- 
panied him to the entrance of 
the Piazza, and made a cordial 
parting in public, which no 
doubt impressed the crowd of 
loiterers. 

It certainly had its effect on 
John himself: he forgot that 
he had been spied upon and 
arbitrarily arrested, he forgot 
that he had been coerced, 
though not against his inclina- 
tion: he remembered only the 
courtesy, the power, and the 
intelligence of his examiners, 
and went home wondering why 
other kingdoms could not en- 
trust themselves to a Council 
of Ten. 


XXXI,—THE CITY OF THE HUNDRED TOWERS. 


Six weeks afterwards, on a 
fine evening near the end of 
April, John had his first sight 
of Pavia, a romantic cluster of 
pinnacles silhouetted against a 
clear sunset sky. It was 
worthy, he thought, of its title 
—the City of the Hundred 
Towers, — but ninety-nine of 
the towers counted for little in 
his imagination compared with 
the hundredth one, the newest 
of all, that which rose above 
the great red Castello of the 
Visconti. 

Visconti! the name haunted 
him, clung to him, seemed to 
have become a permanent part 
of his thoughts. For a month 
past he had heard talk of little 
but Gian Galeazzo: enemies in 
Padua, friends in Mantua or 
Cremona—every one speculated 





on Gian Galeazzo’s future and 
told innumerable legends of 
Gian Galeazzo’s past. The 
story was a confused and in- 
consistent one, but it was clear 
enough to impress itself on 
John, and strange enough to 
fascinate him completely. Be- 
sides, he shared to the full our 
natural love of investigating 
the smaller actions, possessions, 
and peculiarities of the great— 
a minute and genial inquisition 
which every one indulges in 
himself under the description 
of an interest in personality, 
even when he condemns it in 
others as a vulgar curiosity. 
Whichever it was, Gian 
Galeazzo Visconti was the 
man to stir it irresistibly. 
He had been, from the first, 
so princely and so unlike all 
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other princes. A quiet intel- 
lectual boy, little given to 
pleasures, much to reading and 
thinking ; prudent—even wise 
—beyond his years; content, 
as he grew older, to sit out 
of sight, above the luxury and 
violence of his contemporaries, 
directing them to his own ends, 
and abstaining from their bois- 
terous enjoyment of the means. 
His friends fought his battles, 
his generals won them: he 
himself in his impregnable 
Castello coolly incurred the 
reputation of a coward to 
secure the continuity of his 
far-reaching plans. His con- 
quests were only less vast than 
his ambitions; yet war was 
but one among his activities. 
He founded the Duomo of 
Milan, the Palace and Uni- 
versity of Pavia; patronised 
art and letters, and was a 
financier of the first rank. 
His enemies spoke of him as 
irreligious, and also as the slave 
of a superstitious passion for 
relics. He was a prey, too, 
they said, to nervous terrors: 
yet again one of his crimes 
was the bold and unscrupulous 
dash by which he had fore- 
stalled his uncle in the game 
of beggar-my-neighbour. Vil- 
lain or philosopher or both, he 
was the most brilliant man in 
Italy, and held himself and his 
family to be the equals of 
kings: his sister had matched 
with Lionel of England, and 
himself in early youth with a 
daughter of France. He was 
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now re-married to his cousin 
Catarina, one of nine sisters 
whom their father Bernabo, 
the Scourge of Milan, had 
dowered with two million gold 
florins apiece and mated with 
sovereign princes from Austria 
to Cyprus. Decidedly this was 
a man to see, and John was 
now upon the point of seeing 
him, 

The moment came even 
sooner than he had expected. 
Sir Thomas’s visit had been 
arranged some time before- 
hand, and his Chamberlain 
had, as usual, preceded him 
by a day: the Duke was ac- 
cordingly ready to receive him 
at once, and an invitation to 
supper was awaiting him on 
his arrival. It included all 
the officers of the household, 
and Sir Walter Manners under- 
stood that it would be a suit- 
able occasion for full dress. 
There was no time to be lost, 
for the Duke’s hour was eight 
o’clock, and punctuality was one 
of his strong points. When 
John reached his room he 
found his portmanteaus al- 
ready open on the floor and a 
valet engaged in laying out 
his clothes. He remembered, 
as he dressed, that this even- 
ing would teach him, among 
other things, how to trans- 
late Lord Kent’s Latin riddle: 
and he regretted that there 
would not be a soul in the 
Palace with whom he could 
share the pleasure of solv- 
ing it. 
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MORE LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF A 
COUNTRY CRICKETER. 


VI, 


To revert to the question of 
the preparation of grounds. 
Between forty and fifty years 
ago it used to be a standing 
source of bewilderment to me 
why on our school ground the 
match wickets, which accord- 
ing to our lights we carefully 
and laboriously prepared, were 
in nine cases out of ten atroci- 
ously bad, while those on which 
we played our ordinary school 
games often were, by compari- 
son, passably, if not positively, 
good. In the course of eight 
years—for I went to a public 
school at the mature age of 
ten—I only saw one century 
scored on the school ground in 
a foreign match, and even that 
particular innings, if a treat in 
the way of free hitting, was, as 
I remember to my cost, any- 
thing but a chanceless display. 
As I was privileged to watch 
the same batsman a few days 
later score about a hundred 
and fifty in an almost perfect 
innings against the Gentlemen 
of England on the old Mag- 
dalen Ground, I could even 
then appreciate the fact that 
there was something radically 
wrong either about our turf 
or our system of preparation. 
But as I am afraid that I 
returned to the school ground 
with the impression that we 
did not do quite enough to our 
wickets, I did not learn much 
from my visit to Oxford. To- 
day I seem to see that we were 





really doing far too much to 
turf which might have pro- 
duced, and indeed really did 
produce, more satisfactory re- 
sults if left severely alone. 

Here, as a matter of fact, 
were our systems for the pre- 
paration of our match and our 
game wickets. To take the 
latter first,—this at a period 
when, having become a bowler 
of sorts, I was beginning to 
take a stronger personal -in- 
terest in the state of the 
wicket. To my study before 
breakfast, when we were sup- 
posed to be doing rather 
than discussing cricket prob- 
lems, would stroll our school 
captain, ever dearest of friends 
and keenest of rivals, a year 
my senior in age and one place 
above me in the XI, like my- 
self a fast bowler, and on his 
day, which came pretty often 
in his last season, a really 
brilliant batsman. Alas! that 
a mistaken sense of duty con- 
verted him into an oarsman at 
Oxford, and nipped in the bud 
the early promise of an excep- 
tionally brilliant career as a 
cricketer ! 

However. 

“T say, what can we have 
to-day? Church and State, 
eh? No, though, we’ve had 
that before. Besides, we’re on 
the same side, and that won’t 
do. Tall and short? Hang it 
all, same side again. What 
the mischief did you want to 
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start growing for? Much 
better have stopped as you 
were. Oh, I’ve got it—Sides 
of Dormitory. Yes,” ticking 
off names rapidly on his fingers, 
“that’lldo, You've got M 
and W——, and I’ve got the two 
A——’s. First class, isn’t it?” 

“Right you are! You pick 
your lot and I'll pick mine, and 
give you my list at breakfast. 
And then we had better go and 
pick a pitch, hadn’t we? Will 
you tell old L to be out, 
or shall 1?” 

‘‘Oh, he’s sure to be there, 
—always is there.” 

And so, back to our Homer, 
or at any rate to the more 
legitimate order of the day, 
though I fear that neither the 
wrath of Achilles nor the beauty 
of Helen interested either of us 
quite so deeply as the rival 
claims of the last two or three 
candidates for places on our 
respective sides. 

There was just enough time 
between breakfast and morn- 
ing chapel to find a wicket, 
never in our case a very 
lengthy operation. 

“Oh, here you are, L ; 
come along.” This to the 
school professional, by no 
means a bad coach, and the 
most deliciously hittable bowler. 
“Sides of Dormitory to-day. 
Two o’clock sharp. Bring the 
tape along, and two stumps. 
Not quite in the middle. Here- 
abouts, I think. Here, this 
will do. Chuck us a stump. 
First-rate my end. Catch hold 
of t’other end of the tape. 
Now re how is your end, 











“Well, I’ve seed better, and 
I don’t say as I ain’t seed wuss. 
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Not that there ain’t a bit of an 
"ump on the off-side—just about 
where you'll pitch, sir,” with a 
side grin to myself. 

“Hang the hump! She'll 
do all right, Tommy! Stick in 
the stump, L——.” 

“You be blowed!” with 
much emphasis from Tommy. 
“Shift the peg your end a 





couple of feet, L Now 
how is it?” 
‘“ Wuss nor before. There’s 


an ‘ole just agin where you'll 
pitch, sir, or leastways oughter 
so to do”—this quite a legiti- 
mate correction, for if Tommy 
got cross, he sometimes dropped 
them very short—“ as I could 
get half my fist into.” 

‘ Well—oh, bother! there’s 
the bell. Stick it half-way 
between the hump and the 
hole, L——. It'll be six of one 
and half-a-dozen of the other, 
and that’s fair for both sides, 
isn’t it? Mark it out, L . 
and run the roller down it. 
Come on, old chap, we shall 





be late. By Jove, it’s going 
to be hot. We will have a 
match!” 


And most certainly the know- 
ledge of the presence of the 
“’yump” on one side and the 
“’ole” on the other neither 
damped Tommy’s nor my own 
enjoyment of the game, or 
caused us to moderate our 
pace, while the feelings of the 
other twenty players might be 
safely left to take care of them- 
selves, For in the matter of 


cricket-pitches, as of other 

things, ignorance may often be 

accounted as bliss, and “a little 

learning is a dangerous thing.” 

How dangerous often may 

be judged from the following 
2 L 
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description of the system in 
vogue for our match wicket 
preparation. There we liter- 
ally assessed the value of a 
pitch by the amount of water 
—water, I may add, not always 
innocent of grit—wherewith 
we contrived to swamp it. 
Here is the process pure and 
simple, a process which would 
make Mr—I beg the gentle- 
man’s pardon, he has not 
got any, and therefore I sup- 
press the meditated initial— 
Mr Blank’s hair stand on 
end, if he saw it employed 
to-day. A week before the 
match deluges of water — as 
much water in fact as we could 
induce by promises, by threats, 
by an occasional application 
of the flat side of the bat, an 
impressed gang of workers to 
drag to the scene of action. 
These deluges repeated at in- 
tervals, sometimes in the cool 
of the evening, sometimes also 
under a baking sun, deluges 
like a doctor’s draughts to be 
absorbed into the system twice 
or three times in the day up 
till the evening before or even 
the very morning of the match. 
Much rolling at intervals, also 
done by impressed gangs of 
labourers—a good many of the 
fags, by the way, wore hob- 
nailed boots,—not with a very 
heavy roller it is true, for the 
simple reason that we had not 
got the article, but with a very 
ordinary roller, whereof the 
initial weight was sensibly in- 
creased by the presence on the 
shafts of the four fattest boys 
available. Being myself of the 
lean tribe, I never aspired to 
the post of “sitter,” but when 
it came to a solid half-hour’s 
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work in the heat of the day, I 
can safely avow that the pro 
tem. official had infinitely the 
best of the bargain. Under 
these circumstances, given a 
little luck, a little extra zeal on 
the part of the workers which 
made them dig their heels in, 
and a good hot sun, I do not 
believe that there was a square 
inch of sound turf in the whole 
thirty yards by three thus 
treated. The truly awful 
graves dug by fast bowlers 
furnished a sufficient proof of 
the absolutely rotten state to 
which we had reduced the 
ground by the time that we 
had finished with it. 

Small wonder, then, that the 
scores ruled low, and that the 
batsman was often more re- 
lieved than depressed when he 
found himself safe back in the 
pavilion with all his members 
intact. The opposition bats- 
man, I should say. With our 
own lot it was not so much 
that familiarity with danger 
bred contempt, but rather that 
we were so much accustomed 
to balls flying over our should- 
ers or threatening our ribs 
that we learned to accept the 
inevitable as a matter of 
course, and forgetting to be 
either frightened or amazed, 
instinctively cultivated the art 
of self-preservation. I can re- 
member an old Rugbeian, one 
of the fastest amateur bowlers 
of his day, who put in three 
appearances against us in the 
course of my last session, thus 
summing up his performances 
on our ground :— 

“T’ve never bowled on such 
an extraordinary ground in my 
life. I think I have got about 
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four wickets and sprained my 
ankle three times. If I pitch 
them short they go over your 
heads, and if I pitch them up I 
get hit to the devil and back 
again. You fellows ought to 
carry your wicket with you 
wherever you go, and I'll vow 
you’d win all your matches.” 

As a matter of fact, though 
we played against some un- 
usually strong sides, we won 
every match except one on our 
own ground that season, and 
curiously enough the one set of 
visitors who beat us were far 
and away the weakest team we 
encountered. They only made 
forty odd runs, and we counted 
the match as already in our 
pockets. But their fast bowler 
found a spot on which the ball 
shot dead instead of bumping, 
and rattled us all out for just 
over thirty. And then the rain 
came down for the rest of the 
day. 

It is possible that I owe the 
weakness of having never had, 
for more than a few minutes at 
a stretch, either the skill or the 
patience to play what is called 
correct cricket to the circum- 
stance that I was trained upon 
a ground which the twentieth 
century cricketer would label 
“impossible.” On the other 
hand, playing in my own class, 
of course, I have often thor- 
oughly enjoyed myself upon 
a wicket that has badly found 
out more scientific batsmen. 
Nor should I ever write down 
the “lion on a lawn” as a really 
formidable antagonist in a bond 
fide country match. I will even 
go to the extent of saying that I 
thoroughly agree with the able 
writer of “Musings without 


Method” in thinking that 
cricket, if it is ever to be re- 
stored to its old state of joy- 
ous and primitive simplicity, 
will have to be regenerated 
upon the village green where 
hard knocks used to be taken 
as part of the day’s pleasure, 
and gate-money was never 
dreamt of. 

It is only on rare occasions 
that the old-fashioned wicket 
crops up nowadays in respect- 
able society. But some fifteen 
years ago we found at St 
Peter’s Port, Jersey, something 
very like it. Curiously enough, 
the wicket looked, like “some 
parts of the curate’s egg,” quite 
excellent, but the very first 
ball of the match furnished us 
with a fairly good sample of 
its real quality and kicking 
powers. It was long after the 
real devil—or if any one pre- 
fers the term, the original sin— 
had gone out of my bowling, 
and the pace of the ball was 
only moderate at the best. 
But it rose off the pitch like 
a rocketting pheasant, first 
missed the batsman’s head, 
then soared gracefully out of 
reach of the outstretched hands 
of the wicket-keeper who was 
standing back, and eventually 
pitching for the second time 
close to the boundary, counted 
four for the opposition. 

In the course of the same 
tour, on yet another ground in 
Jersey, our wicket-keeper found 
occasion to utter words of 
cheery consolation to a stout 
batsman who was ruefully con- 
templating the badly damaged 
brim of a new straw hat. 

“Never you mind, sir—it 
saved your life.” 
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And indeed, had the head- 
dress been either cap or 
Panama, old H. H. Stephen- 
son’s gloomy prognostications 
of an inquest might well have 
been realised. 

A little inquiry as to the 
why and wherefore of these 
strange phenomena elicited the 
information that apparently 
excellent and guileless turf 
only thinly covers solid rock, 
and the effect of an excrescence 
in the substratum is similar to 
that produced by a badly laid 
“spot” on a billiard table. 
The modern park, or what may 
be called “hayfield” wickets, 
though seldom good, are com- 
monly too slow to be really 
dangerous ; but I was once con- 
siderably taken aback by the 
result of quite a slow ball 
which suddenly popped up on 
a wicket of this type, and as I 
thought hit a tail batsman—a 
groom for choice—on the chin. 
As it was the last ball of the 
over, I walked down the wicket 
to make my peace with the 
party whom I had thus most 
unintentionally assaulted. 

“T am very sorry,” I re- 
marked, “but it’s rather a 
funny wicket.” 

“Very funny,” came the 
answer in a sort of muffled 
voice, and with that, to my 
horror, the speaker proceeded 
to spit out a mouthful of blood 
and the shattered remains of a 
good few front teeth. 

Once again—I could not con- 
scientiously advise a nervous, 
or perhaps I should say timid, 
batsman to make a strong point 
of soliciting a place in a match 
on a certain Abbey ground in 
Oxfordshire. And if he will 











have his own wilful way, let 
me recommend him to stipulate 
beforehand that the bowlers 
opposed to him be of the slow 
and sedate order. For that 
particular ground will always 
bein my mind associated with 
an unusually gruesome experi- 
ence. Some one informed me 
the other day that the late 
highly esteemed secretary of 
the Surrey Club had been 
heard to tell a good story, of 
which the main point was that 
a single ball had got rid of 
three batsmen. It was my ill 
fate some years ago to figure 
as the principal actor — some 
readers may prefer “villain 
of the piece”—in a similar 
tragedy. Indeed, one way or 
another, four men lost an 
innings. For, on the ground 
in question, I had the bad luck 
to bowl a ball which was 
almost as disastrous in its 
results as the “dolorous stroke ” 
of Balin—or was it Balan? 
Anyhow, it finished off the 
innings of the other side with 
a celerity so startling as to be 
quite dramatic. No one was 
more taken aback than the 
bowler. And this was the 
manner of it. The ball was 
bowled in the second innings 
of a moderately weak side, 
which we were by way of beat- 
ing pretty handsomely. i may 
as well say that I got 0 myself, 
so that I may not be supposed 
to be blowing my own trumpet. 
Seven wickets had fallen in our 
adversaries’ second innings, and 
@ single innings victory for us 
was just on the cards. But 
the man who had gone in first 
was playing a good and plucky 
game, and stealing sharp runs 
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on every possible occasion. 
Presently a ball rose rather 
sharply and hit batsman No. 9 
a nasty crack on the thumb. 
I can only hope—for I never 
knew—that the man was not 
seriously hurt. But a main 
point was that the thumb bled 
very freely and that the injured 
individual had to retire. Bats- 
man No. 10 came in and took 
guard, and I was preparing to 
bowl to him when I noticed 
that his colleague at my end 
was leaning, with his back to 
me, on the handle of his bat. 
As he had run a hard three 
just before, and it was a hot, 
stuffy afternoon, J thought at 
first that he was merely taking 
breath, or perhaps had not 
noticed that we were ready to 
go on, After waiting a few 
seconds I asked him if he was 
ready. No answer. I repeated 
the question. Still no answer. 
Finally going up to him, I saw 
that his face was as white as 
a sheet. 

“T am afraid that you are 
not feeling well.” 

“Not well,” he repeated after 
me, and almost as he spoke he 
sank to the ground in a dead 
faint. 

Then it turned out that he 
had a very weak heart to start 
with, was considerably run 
down at the time, that the 
exertion he had been making 
on a hot day was altogether too 
much for him, and that not im- 
probably the sight of blood had 
completed the mischief. 

When he in his turn had 
“retired ill,” or in other words 
had been carried to the tent, 
Batsman No. 11 was invited to 
take his place. But either he 





was a chicken-hearted mortal to 
start with or the double cata- 
strophe had temporarily un- 
nerved him. No matter which 
—he absolutely declined to face 
the music, and was even heard 
to remark that he would “liefer 
take part in a prize-fight.” 

“You dangerous old devil!” 
a compliment that Iam afraid 
has been applied to me before, 
some friend more candid than 
polite may remark. But let me 
point out that after all I had 
only rapped, or “tapped,” the 
thumb of a single batsman— 
an accident that must occa- 
sionally occur to any bowler 
with any pretence of “ devil” 
about his delivery. And I 
certainly could not be held 
responsible either for a weak- 
hearted man’s fainting fit, 
another man’s funking, or a 
fourth man’s retirement from 
lack of a partner. 

My own victim a few hours 
later was a little sore, perhaps, 
but in all probability not 
materially the worse for his 
day’s outing, But the other 
poor fellow’s proved to be a 
very serious case. Fainting fit 
succeeded fainting fit in rapid 
succession, and caused the 
doctors and many of us con- 
siderable anxiety. I was in- 
tensely relieved to receive a 
special message late in the 
evening, just as I was on the 
point of starting for Ireland, 
to the effect that he had really 
“come to” at last, and I hope 
that he has had many a good 
season since. 

Infinitely sorry as I have 
felt when I have damaged a 
man who has been playing 
well, let me say that I have 
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no kind of sympathy whatever 
with the batsman who deliber- 
ately gives away his hands or 
his legs by way of protecting 
his wicket. Such a player 
knows beforehand that cricket 
is not played with a soft ball, 
and it is distinctly hard lines 
on a bowler to be written down 
as dangerous because a bats- 
man, of malice prepense, chooses 
to put other things rather than 
his legitimate weapon in the 
way of the ball. 

Two instances of this sort 
of thing readily occur to me. 
Poor Tom Pearce, the Herts 
professional,—what a charming 
fellow he was!—with whom 
one way or another I must 
have played forty matches, had 
a habit of playing a certain 
class of ball with his knuckles. 
Indeed, I fancy that he wore 
specially made gloves with a 
view to so doing. I was dis- 
tinctly on the fast side at that 
period—+.e., in the ‘Seventies 
—and the usual result of the 
knuckle play when I was 
bowling was that Tom threw 
away his bat and danced about 
the wicket like a _  dervish, 
wringing his hand. 

“Very sorry, Tom!” I used 
to say as a matter of form, 
but I cannot pretend that I 
ever really felt so. For two 
overs later the knuckle-stroke 
would be repeated, and not 
infrequently after the dervish 
dance was over the very next 
ball would be cut to the 
boundary. 

Again, a Bedfordshire player, 
a@ man who played a really fine 
defensive game, whom I met 
either three or four years in 
succession, invariably kept his 
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thumb on the blade of the bat. 
Naturally enough I smashed 
that thumb year after year, 
but he neither bore malice nor, 
I regret to say, learnt wisdom, 
but came year after year up to 
the scratch smiling and con- 
fident. Let me add that he 
never “retired hurt,” but stood 
to his guns like a man, though 
he must have been suffering 
tortures, and used to put me 
off not a little by bleeding all 
down his bat. 

Of batsmen who give them- 
selves away—for it is not al- 
ways the bowler’s fault—from 
sheer awkwardness, I met with 
a noteworthy specimen on a 
college ground in Cowley Marsh. 
He, too, had a curious experi- 
ence, painful—unless by any 
chance he was made of india- 
rubber — into the bargain, 
though not very lengthy. He 
was a big and well-developed 
man, with a tendency even to 
embonpoint, and judging from 
his figure, performance, and 
attitude, I should imagine that 
he would have felt more at 
home with an oar in his hand 
than with a cricket bat. Hav- 
ing arrived just in time to 
accept the first ball of a new 
over, he took guard, and pres- 
ently assumed a crouching 
attitude, so that his body 
covered a good deal of the 
wicket. He missed or mis- 
timed the first two balls, but 
the ground was a bit fiery, and 
they were just too high up to 
justify an appeal, albeit dis- 
tinctly uncomfortable for the 
recipient,—it was after lunch, 
too! With the third ball he 
adopted new tactics, and re- 
treated in the direction of short 
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leg,—quite the worst thing of 
all to do against a fast left- 
hand bowler who comes with 
hisarm. Again the ball, quite 
well pitched, rose too high, and 
—what a vicious thing a 
cricket ball can be!—ran after 
him, and caught him a re- 
sounding thwack on the inside 
of the thigh. 

For the third time I apolo- 
gised. 

“ All right!” he said, and 
after a brief interval for rub- 
bing we went on with the 
game. He had apparently 
been thinking as well as rub- 
bing. SohadI. My new idea 
was a yorker—his flight, this 
time in the direction of point. 
He took what is commonly 
called a flying start, getting 
well under weigh even before 
the ball had left my hand. It 
was unfortunate, under the 
circumstances, that my in- 
tended “yorker” should have 
blossomed out into a very fast 
and straight full pitch, Even 
so a less well-developed man 
might have won safety. Not 
so my too exuberant friend, 
though he bolted like a rabbit. 
A badly-shot rabbit, too, one 
of those which it had been 
better perhaps to miss al- 
together. Three parts of the 
fugitive were well past the 
wicket. But that other part? 
Well, he retired lbw, as clear 
a case as I ever saw in my life. 
For the ball would have hit 
the middle stump about half- 
way up. 

“And I don’t know as the 
party will find setting on an 
’ard chair in the pavilion al- 
together comforrable,” solilo- 
quised our umpire. “No, that 


he won’t, not as I reckons, for 
a month or more. You did 
him proper.” 

Years later a gentleman on 
the Richmond ground can 
hardly be imagined to have 
enjoyed his brief innings. In 
point of fact he sampled ex- 
actly one five-ball over, and he 
did not play that quite as it 
should have been played. To 
be sure the light—this was his 
account—was all wrong. Any- 
how we moved the screen three 
times to accommodate him, and 
even so he was not altogether 
happy. Also I fancy that the 
remarks of a certain Irishman, 
who was fielding at point, 
tended to put him offa bit. It 
was the first ball of the innings, 
and might have missed the leg- 
bail by about three inches if 
the batsman’s thigh had not 
providentially intervened. 

‘‘One — love,” announced 
point in a stentorian voice. 

The batsman did a good deal 
ef rubbing, stared hard at 
point," patted the wicket, which 
was as hard as a board, and 
finally suggested that the screen 
should be moved. With much 
groaning and creaking on the 
screen’s part, and sundry male- 
dictions from the movers,—for 
it was infernally heavy,—the 
task was accomplished. 

The second ball was the 
very ditto of the first, and 
was played with the thigh as 
before. 

“Two—love,” observed point. 

Then rubbing, staring, pat- 
ting followed in due course, 
and again a request was ad- 
vanced that the screen might 
be shifted a few feet. It was 
moved accordingly. 
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The third and fourth balls 
found almost the same spot, 
both on the ground and else- 
where. Point scored both aloud, 
“Three—love; four—love,” and 
after the fourth ball we moved 
the screen for the third time. 

The fifth ball was a yorker, 
which the batsman tried to 
treat as a half-volley, with the 
usual result. 

“Game!” pronounced point, 
and I wonder to this day why 
the batsman did not brain him 
on the spot. 

This is a very egotistical 
paper. I apologise. But— 
weil, I found myself described 
the other day in the Register, 
or whatever they call it, of my 
old school, as one of the most 
“terrifying” bowlers ever seen 
on the R or any other 


ground. Ought I to bring an 
action for libel against the 
writer? This is a point to be 


reserved for future consider- 
ation. All I know is, that to 
many batsmen whom I could 
name my bowling has been, 
judging from the way in which 
they treated it, the biggest 
treat imaginable. Still, twice 
in the course of my career I 
can claim that a batsman ought 
to have been entered in the 
score-sheet as “frightened out,” 
Poor Scotton was one instance. 
He was almost at his best then, 
and I can quite understand 
that in his case the game of 
running the risk of being badly 
cut over in a one-day match on 
a country ground was by no 
means worth the candle. He 
was playing for M.C.C. at the 
time, and deliberately ran him- 
self out after sampling one and 
by no means a bad over. 





“That was rather a rubbishy 
run of yours, Scotton, wasn’t 
it?” I remarked to him in the 
luncheon interval. 

‘“ Thank—ee, Ah knows when 
Ah’ve had enough. That was 
a fonny sort of over to send 
down,—and to an old friend, 
too!” 

Let me say that I only played 
against Scotton twice in my 
life, though he used to bowl to 
me—very badly, too—by the 
hour on the Magdalen ground. 

He had previously come down 
once—this was before his best 
day—to play for M.C.C. against 
a so-called Banbury XI. And 
on that occasion he, Fred Mor- 
ley, and myself managed to 
take six duck’s eggs between 
us, and nobody else on the 
ground had any part or parcel 
in our destruction. I was easily 
caught and bowled by Morley 
in the first innings, and very 
finely taken in the country off 
his bowling by Scotton in the 
second, Morley I bowled twice, 
managed to dismiss Scotton 
with a fast shooter in the first 
innings, and in the second 
caught him close up to his bat 
off a slow ball which I had fol- 
lowed up, and to which he had 
played back. I accompanied 
Morley, who, not for the first 
time in his life, had been the 
last batsman, to the dressing- 
room, and there we found 
Scotton lying on a bench in 
a state of abject despondency, 
“bagging a brace” being 
possibly a novel and wholly 
unwelcome experience. 

“Well, Scotton,” I remarked, 
“you and I are both in the 
same boat. But I think we 
can call quits, can’t we?” 
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“Quits!’? he exclaimed in- 
dignantly. ‘“Whoy, mine was 
a fair catch enough; but who 
would have thought of you 
coming grumbling and tum- 
bling up the pitch like 
that?” 

Poor Scotton! What an at- 
tractive batsman to watch he 
was in his early days, before 
he had attained quite the first 
flight! But oh! how weari- 
some later on, when he had 
been “By merit raised to that 
bad eminence,” and _ con- 
demned to adopt the tactics 
of too many international 
cricketers. 

“Hope deferred maketh the 
heart sick.” 

Very sick indeed must have 
been the hearts of many 
cricketers besides myself who 
sat and watched the Test 
Match at Lord’s in 1905, and 
hoped by the hour at a time 
that somebody would pres- 
ently hit something —even if 
it were the bowler the 
wicket — when England was 
batting. 

On another occasion an ama- 
teur batsman, who was mak- 
ing runs quite well, was rash 
enough to remark— 

“If that old beast goes on 
at that end, I shall walk 
out!” 

Naturally enough I was at 
once invited to bowl from the 
end in question, and the bats- 
man was as good as his word 
—walking out without more 
ado. This to the intense in- 
dignation of dear old Donnie 
Walker, who was playing on 
the same side. 

We lost that match by a 
very narrow margin, and to 


this day I nurse a grudge 
against the slow-moving um- 
pire who managed to intercept 
—fortunately for him, with 
the long tail of his coat only 
—two really hard drives. 

Talking about Donnie Walker 
—once in my life I had a differ- 
ence of opinion with him on the 
subject of the written and the 
unwritten law of cricket which 
bears on the lbw question. 
This occurred in the course of 
a match at Harrow, which we 
eventually lost, but should 
probably have won if even 
one of my three appeals for 
lbw off swerving full pitches 
had come off. But how fairly 
and squarely he met the 
question, and how absolutely 
in the right he was, if the 
wording of the rule is to be 
taken literally ! 

“Look here,” he said, ad- 
dressing me, when he saw on 
more faces than my own looks 
of dissatisfaction, “I am quite 
willing that some one else 
should umpire at this end. 
But while I am standing, I 
must say what I think; and 
my opinion is, that as you 
are swerving in the air to- 
day, that ball would have 
missed the leg stump by inches. 
I quite admit that the bats- 
man’s foot was in front of 
the wicket when the ball 
struck it, and a good many 
umpires would have given it 
‘out. But do you think 
yourself that any one of those 
three balls would have hit 
the wicket?” 

I could only reply in the 
negative—adding, however, the 
saving clause that I thought 
a full pitch case of lbw should 











be given, and commonly was 
given “out.” 

“T don’t think so myself,” 
was his answer; “but I don’t 
say that I am right. But 
please have another umpire, if 
you prefer it; I shan’t mind.” 

A good many other men 
besides myself would cheerfully 
have allowed the dear old fel- 
low to no-ball us to the end of 
the chapter, if we could thereby 
have added a few years to what 
was—we know it now—an 
unusually valuable life. Not 
always, I shall still venture to 
believe, is the good that men 
do “interréd with their bones.” 
On the cricket-field, and in the 
sterner game of life, the ex- 
amples set us by good and 
straight-going men must leave 
their impress. 

Yet, after all—so at least I 
was told last week—it was in 
the evening, after the day’s 
battle had been lost and won, 
that I terrified a far younger 
cricketer to the extent of rend- 
ering him speechless and incon- 
solable till bedtime. Quite 
unintentional on my part. It 
was on this wise. We had 
been playing against a rather 
weak side of Eton Ramblers, 
and may be said to have fairly 
“taken them on” in the last 
match of what had been for 
them an unusually busy week 
—busy, I mean, in the field. 
For, if I mistake not, they had 
had the pleasure of fielding out 
for somewhere about seventeen 
hundred runs, and had even 
given away one match—partly 
of their own good-nature, and 
partly because the Malvern 
boys had proved equal to the 
emergency of performing an 
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almost unprecedented feat in 
the way of rapid scoring. It 
was a stale and tired team 
then that opposed us, and we 
shelled them out with unex- 
pected rapidity. Did their 
umpire, by the way, intend to 
pay me a compliment, or the 
reverse? What he said, ad- 
dressing me quite suddenly, on 
the claim, I presume, of old 
acquaintanceship, was briefly 
this— 

“ Well, you are a wonnerful 
old man, to be sure!” 

And Anno Domini is not a 
pleasant subject. 

Possibly the remark had 
been overheard by a young 
opponent, and had set him 
thinking. For late in the 
evening, when I was playing 
Bridge and carefully consider- 
ing the desirability of declaring 
“No Trumps,” I felt a touch 
on my arm, and turned round 
to discover that a youth, whose 
face I hardly knew, had taken 
the trouble to bring a chair up 
to my side and was apparently 
anxious to inaugurate a con- 
versation. Was he an inter- 
viewer, or what ? 

“You’ve been playing cricket 
for a good many years, sir, 
haven’t you?” 

A man whose attention is 
fixed elsewhere, and for whose 
declaration three other men 
are impatiently waiting, may 
be excused if he errs on the 
side of brevity in answering an 
equally unexpected and irrele- 
vant question. 

“You looked him up, and 
you looked him down, and you 
positively glared at him!” so 
the onlooker informed me, “and 
then you growled out ‘rather 
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over forty,’ and you so fright- 
ened the poor fellow that he 
bolted like a rabbit, chair and 
all, and sat down by himself 
in a corner of the room, and 
never opened his lips again.” 
I myself, on the contrary, bliss- 
fully unconscious that I had 
either said or done anything 
unusual, proceeded to declare 
“No Trumps,” and won both 
the games and the rubber. 
And, after all, “the most 
faulty men are they that are 
most loquacious in matters 
which do not concern them.” 
So at least says an Arabian 
sage. 

Both when watching—this 
on rare occasions only—and 
playing cricket it has some- 
times appeared to me that a 
good many bowlers, who may 
be conscious that even their 
fastest and wickedest ball does 
not produce, when once de- 
livered, the desired terrifying 
effect on the batsman, try to 
make up for the deficiency be- 
forehand by adopting an extra- 
ordinary and what must be 
fatiguing action. There are 
those, for example, who bound 
about like a billy-goat which is 
meditating assault ; others who 
measure out a prodigiously long 
run, upon which, starting like 
lions, they finish like lambs ; 
and yet a third class inaugurate 
a sort of corkscrew run, by 
starting from some extra- 
ordinary place on either the 
off or the on side of the wicket. 
These latter must be a stand- 
ing source of anxiety to a well- 
fed umpire, to whom the an- 
ticipation of a collision is 
almost as harrowing as the 
reality. If my memory is 


correct, the Indian brave who 
attempted to upset the bound 
Deerslayer’s nerves with his 
preliminary antics rejoiced un- 
der the title of the “ Bounding 
Moose.” And I was irresist- 
ibly reminded of that character 
when I saw a gentleman who 
used to bowl well on occasion 
in first-class cricket go through 
his performances on a school 
ground. I think I may venture 
to tell the story. 

We had lost the toss; the 
boys went in; and the “ Moose,” 
as I shall elect to call him, was 
commissioned to begin the bow]- 
ing. Having carefully stepped 
out some ten yards, he turned 
abruptly, eyed the batsman for 
a moment, and then sprang 
wildly into the air. Having 
come down again on the same 
spot from which he had started, 
he ran two yards, leapt again, 
and so alternately leaping and 
running arrived at the crease 
and let fly. Out of the ground 
flew the off stump. There was 
a shout of ‘Well bowled !” and 
then our captain strolled up 
to me. 

“Pretty good bowler, that 
fellow! Did you see the ball? 
It came off the pitch like light- 
ning. Well pitched, too. I had 
heard that he was a pretty good 
bowler, and I’m glad I’ve seen 
him. I wonder where he was 
born, by the way. I must ask 
him afterwards. Oh! here 
comes young B——. I hope 
he’ll get some runs. Not too 
many, though. I want to win 
this match.” 

All this in a mysterious 
whisper which added weight 
to his words. 

The new batsman took guard, 
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looked round the field, and then 
—the “Moose” reproduced iden- 
tically the same performance. 
Out flew the off stump for 
the second time, and “ Well 
bowled!” echoed through the 
field, our captain, though I 
seemed to read sympathy with 
the young batsman on his face, 
leading the chorus. Again I 
was the recipient of his confi- 
dences, and this time the 
“Moose” was promoted to be 
a possible, nay even probable, 
candidate for the honours of 
opening the bowling against 
the Players at Lord’s. 

“TI had heard that he was 
good, but I had no idea that 
he was quite as good as that 
—I do hope that he was born 
in but never mind, I’ll ask 
him presently,” and the captain 
beamed all over. 

After this sensational start 
the rest of the over fell rather 
flat, passing indeed without 
further incident. I think it 
was a “maiden,” but the point 
is not material. There followed 
a bit of a stand, and now and 
then a loosish ball, and as the 
telegraph boy began to be 
busy, the captain’s face ceased 
to beam, and passed through 
the various stages of surprise, 
doubt, mistrust, and suspicion. 

“‘He’s not quite so good as 
I thought,” he confided to me 
once, as we crossed over, “but 
he’s not a bad bowler, is he?” 

And then—had the “ Moose” 
lost his length or his heart, or 
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what? Or was he by way of 
trying experiments? Certainly 
for the space of two overs he 
served up the most awful stuff 
imaginable, and the boys took 
full advantage of their oppor- 
tunities. Intended “yorkers” 
developed into slow full pitches, 
and an attempt to regain a 
proper length resulted in two 
or more ghastly long-hops to 
leg,—quite the worst form of 
offence whereof a left-hand 
bowler can be guilty. I shud- 
der now when I think of the 
amount of these atrocities with 
which I have presented the 
batsman in my own time. 
Glancing at the captain’s face 
after the second of these long- 
hops had travelled to the bound- 
ary, I seemed to read there a 
true tale of horrified indigna- 
tion, and was not in the least 
surprised when, after ordering 
the “Moose” to vacate the 
bowler’s premises, he came 
and shouted in my ear—for 
some men find it quite easy 
to shout in a whisper— 

“Why, he can’t bowl a 
d——n!” 

And indeed I am afraid that 
the condemnation at the time 
had only been too well earned. 
But every bowler will have his 
off-day, and of the left-hand 
bowler in particular it may be 
truly said, as of the little girl— 


** When he is good 
He is very, very good ; 
But when he is bad 
He is horrid.” 








The Tail Girl of Krobo Hill. 


THE TAIL GIRL OF KROBO HILL, 


AxsouT half way down the 
sea-board of the colony of the 
Gold Coast the great forest 
that has marched for many 
hundreds of miles parallel with 
the long lines of heavy surf 
abruptly recedes thirty miles 
inland, to spread itself over a 
range of low mountains, cover- 
ing them with the heaviest 
tropical timber, leaving a vast 
grass-covered plain dead flat, of 
unbroken monotony and highly 
cultivated. The flat country, 
with hardly a tree, ends ab- 
ruptly at the foot of the hills, 
and the traveller along the 
three-foot track from the sea 
leaves in a moment the hot 
sunlight and dust of the plains 
for the gloom and shadow of 
green canopies and the coolness 
of mountain streams and heavy 
undergrowth, and journeying 
along the ridges he looks on 
the hot land below, apart and 
distinct as though it had been 
cut away with a knife. Dusky 
mountain and sun - scorched 
plain, the contrast is complete. 
But there is an exception. 
Five miles, or perhaps a little 
more, from the mountain’s 
edge there rises sheer out of the 
plain a single great rock. It 
is five hundred feet in height, 
and a mile or more in circum- 
ference. On the south side its 
summit is covered with timber, 
on the north a slightly sloping 
surface of smooth and slippery 
rock runs to the edge of the 
precipice. It stands by itself, 
an outpost to the mountains ; 
not a boulder lies near it—only 





the one great rock, and its 
name is Krobo Hill. 

In a country where every- 
thing bizarre is attributed to 
the supernatural, naturally 
Krobo is sacred. Not only is 
the negro superstitious, but his 
superstition is always with 
him. His fondness for meet- 
ings and services when he is 
civilised is but a development 
of what he did at home, when 
he ate with his fingers and 
went about naked. He is for 
ever on the look-out for signs 
and portents, he is ever in fear 
that for lack of attention some 
evil Fetish may be seeking to 
injure him. He has learnt for 
generations to obey and pro- 
pitiate the “ Fetishes” through 
the medium of their priests. 
Forest, river, and plain are 
full of baleful and unnerving 
influences, and the negro suffers 
accordingly. 

The “Fetishes,” the media 
through which the supreme 
and unapproachable power 
works, have their own degrees. 
The smallest undertake the 
duty of watching the huts or 
goods of the villagers or fisher- 
men, the greatest exercise more 
sway than a monarch. They 
have names, as have human 
beings. To that extent they 
are looked on as living entities. 
When a Fetish in his arro- 
gance becomes too obstreper- 
ous, the Government pass an 
Ordinance directed against 
him by name to put him down. 
There are laws to regulate his 
conduct. By Ordinance, any 
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Fetish who arrogates to him- 
self the power to grant im- 
munity for a crime, before or 
after its commission, renders 
himself liable to abolition. 
Only a few years ago the Fetish 
Katawere had a law passed for 
his special benefit, putting him 
down and confiscating his pro- 
perty, and these things are 
duly published in the Govern- 
ment Gazette. Now the coun- 
try is well under control, but 
it is not so long since it behoved 
the British Government to 
walk very warily in these 
matters. 

The Fetish of Krobo Hill 
was one of the greatest in the 
whole of West Africa. It 
possessed a numerous and most 
powerful hierarchy, it exacted 
absolute submission from the 
surrounding tribes. It was the 
ruler of the countryside. But 
it had become even more than 
this. Through the powers of 
a remarkably able chief priest 
it had killed all the other 
Fetishes for many miles round, 
and stood supreme. It sent its 
emissaries far on either hand 
exacting tribute and presents. 
No tribe in the vicinity under- 
took any business of import- 
ance without its sanction, it 
insisted on being consulted in 
private matters, it could fetch 
in at a word neighbouring 
chiefs who were glad to 
assuage its wrath with the 
costliest presents. The people 
of the hamlets planted at the 
hill’s foot, known as the 
“ Krobo Villages,” lived humble 
and secure under its protection, 
—as did the common folk of the 
middle-ages squatting under 
the Baron’s castle,—till they 
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became identified with it, and 
grew into towns haughty and 
domineering, and plundered 
their neighbours, who hated 
them for being under the wing 
and immediate protection of 
the Fetish, where all were in 
the shadow of its merface and 
power. And so from always 
having been of very great 
importance and grandeur it 
grew greater and yet more 
great, and waxed so power- 
ful that it reigned absolutely 
supreme. 

But there was one rite and 
function belonging to the Big 
Fetish that was destined to 
get it into trouble. The able 
old priest, whose skull had for 
many long years rested in the 
temple concealed in the wooded 
portion of the hill, had insti- 
tuted the custom of bringing 
every girl who boasted any 
pretension to family or good 
looks, when within a year or 
so of puberty, to the top of 
Krobo, where she remained in 
charge of the priests till she 
became marriageable. These 
girls were known as the “Tail 
Girls” of Krobo Hill, from the 
costume, distinctive if scanty, 
with which they were invested 
when they were summoned to 
ascend and join the élite of 
their sex. 

On their heads they wore 
long conical hats three feet 
high, shaped like an old straw- 
berry pottle. Round their 
waists were wrapped, cummer- 
bund-wise, broad strips of dark 
blue cloth, the ends of which 
dangled down behind to their 
ankles, and from which they 
derived their name. For the 
rest a girl wore nothing save 
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her ornaments of shell or bead 
anklets, bracelets, and neck- 
lace. During their stay on the 
hill the girls were allowed, on oc- 
casion when their presence was 
urgently required, to visit their 
homes, but under the strictest 
guard and supervision. It was 
not a very unusual sight to 
see a Tail Girl with her curious 
hat, in a village under the 
guardianship of her three 
duennas, surrounded by an 
admiring crowd of children 
and old folk, while the young 
men forbidden to approach 
gazed from a distance. Many 
a youth coveting the forbidden 
fruit would make up his mind 
to wait for that particular 
charmer when it came to his 
turn to climb the mountain. 
Every year, at the season of 
the ripening of the yam, the 
great annual Custom was held 
at which all the waiting bride- 
grooms of the country below 
assembled on the top of the 
rock to choose their brides. 
No youth could obtain any 
wife but the one allotted to 
him by the Fetish, no youth 
who did not attend the Custom 
could obtain one at all. It 
did not follow that the most 
beautiful girls were allotted to 
the richest men. Not in- 
frequently the priests were 
impelled to give a particularly 
fine specimen to a poor man. 
To gain devoted adherents, 
men who in the service of the 
Fetish would stick at nothing, 
was as great an object some- 
times as the further accumula- 
tion of money, for the Fetish’s 
money bags were already 
swollen to bursting-point. By 
securing the custody of the 
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girls the Great Fetish gained 
full control of the rest of the 
people. Of the older men and 
men of importance, because no 
one would take for wife a girl 
that had not the “cachet” of 
Krobo Hill. Of the young 
men, because any one of them 
who had offended it was for- 
bidden to attend the Custom 
and got no wife at all. Of the 
girls themselves and of their 
parents, because she who had 
not been through the cere- 
monies was ostracised and 
looked down upon as being no 
better than a slave. 

Once the old priest’s plan 
was in working order it was 
bound to succeed. The Fetish 
had made a successful corner 
in beautiful girls. 

But this very success was 
ultimately to lead to ruin and 
destruction, and it was through 
one of its own girls that it was 
destroyed root and branch, and 
the most sacrosanct of its 
priests hanged gallows - high 
on the top of Krobo Hill. 
With the death of the old 
priest and the loss of his con- 
trolling powers matters gradu- 
ally got out of hand. No 
priest in the succession was 
found able and strong enough 
to rule the hierarchy, and the 
bloodthirsty instinct of the un- 
controlled savage asserted it- 
self. The gods demanded 
blood, nor were they satisfied 
with the blood of sheep and 
goats, and an edict was issued 
from the temple of the Great 
Fetish that no one should at- 
tend the annual ceremony of 
the dancing and the choosing 
of wives unless he brought 
with him by way of voucher 
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a skull of a human being. It 
was still wise enough to let 
the rule work gradually. The 
older men were allowed to pro- 
duce an old skull of some 
ancestor or some one killed in 
battle. A skull was allowed 
to be borrowed, but as the 
people became used to the idea 
the Fetish drew the strings 
tighter, till the rule grew ab- 
solute. No one, in spite of 
bribes, promises, or any in- 
ducement whatever, was al- 
lowed to ascend the hill on the 
great night unless he could 
produce the proper “ticket of 
admission.” So as these be- 
came fewer in proportion to 
the number of people desir- 
ing them, and as the younger 
generation grew up, the Krobo 
villages and plantations gained 
a very evil name amongst other 
tribes, and at certain seasons 
the paths became very unsafe 
for the wayfaring stranger, 
travelling down to the Coast 
with his load of palm-oil or 
rubber. But though these 
things were known they were 
as yet below the surface. The 
Government talked of them in 
whispers, and the terrified 
people hardly dared to grumble. 

A girl’s life upon the hill was 
uneventful. On arrival at the 
summit, under escort, she was 
allotted a room in the village 
where the girls lived with their 
attendant women, and her time 
was thenceforward nearly all 
her own. Every day she and 
her three hundred companions 
were paraded and inspected by 
a burly black- bearded priest 
and his assistants, and then 
the day’s business was over. 
So long as they did not at- 
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tempt to leave it, they were 
free to ramble and stroll where 
they would over all the bare 
wind-swept part of the moun- 
tain. The dense grove where 
the abodes of the priests lay 
hidden, built round the great 
temple, they were forbidden 
even to approach. They used 
to look out towards their dis- 
tant homes and wonder what 
sort of husbands they would 
get, or inspect the great flat 
surface of rock which cropped 
out curiously at one end, and 
which, worn smooth by the 
feet of past generations, formed 
the dancing-floor on the great 
night. Or in fear and tremb- 
ling they would crawl to the 
precipice’s edge and watch the 
young priests, the curates and 
deacons, far below, tyling the 
lodge, circling round and round 
the mountain to keep off any 
possible intruder ; or even if the 
sun were right they could see 
a white speck against the dark 
mountain-side, the home of the 
Government officer, the Com- 
missioner of the District, who 
flew the gaily painted flag 
before his house, and hated 
the Big Fetish with all his 
heart. 

It so happened that at the 
very time the Government, 
having settled most of its big 
palavers, leisurely turned its 
attention to the doings of the 
Big Fetish, the top of whose 
stronghold could almost be 
seen from the battlements of 
the castle where the Governor 
resided, a Tail Girl descended 
the hill on her way to the 
village of Odumassi. 

She was a handsome, strap- 
ping lass, whom good food and 
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athletic training had magnifi- 
cently developed, and many 
covetous eyes were fixed on her 
as she strode between two 
withered duennas, marching 
in Indian file along the narrow 
track. According to the Fet- 
ish’s orders the village was 
cleared of young men; but in 
the market-place, on a native 
stool, a big umbrella shading 
him from the hot sun, sat an 
elderly one-eyed man with a few 
attendants. He was the repre- 
sentative of the King of the 
Creppis, a neighbouring poten- 
tate, despatched by his master 
to inspect the best of the girl- 
crop that Krobo could produce, 
and, if possible, for it was 
quite on the cards she would 
be refused him, to book the 
same. The eye of the old man 


gleamed as he noted the grand 
presence of the girl, whose skin 


shone and bloomed, whom the 
tall head-dress rendered quite 
gigantic, and signifying his 
satisfaction, he, after a few 
words, closed the interview. 
The old ladies again placed 
their charge between them and 
led the way back to the hill, 
the girl overtopping them like 
a giant between a couple of 
pigmies. They had scarcely 
cleared the village when two 
well-grown young men, who 
had been peering from the 
bushes during the interview 
with the ambassador, followed 
in pursuit, keeping themselves 
carefully out of sight, catching 
occasional glimpses of the girl 
as the path twisted, till the 
mountain showed up _ close 
ahead. From their hiding- 
place in the long grass they 
saw the priests conduct the 
VOL, CLXXXIV.—NO. MCXVI. 
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girl to the foot of the path, 
and they heard the chatter of 
the old ladies as relieved of 
their charge they went to their 
huts, and then they crept back 
through the bushes to the 
village, which they regained 
unnoticed. 

But though they had fol- 
lowed together, hid together, 
and returned together, the 
young men, for the first time 
in their lives when in each 
other’s company, had not in- 
terchanged one word. Members 
of the same family, they were 
by way of being close friends, 
but the sight of the girl, whom 
they had said good-bye to and 
dismissed from their minds a 
couple of years before, filled 
them with mutual jealousy and 
estranged them as surely as 
were ever two friendly yokels 
estranged, by the enhanced 
charms of the village belle re- 
turned from a twelve months’ 
residence in London. 

They had not fought nor 
quarrelled, for if by any mis- 
chance the old ladies had be- 
come aware of their being 
dogged, the consequences would 
have been more than un- 
pleasant ; but if Koffi, when he 
found that Cudjoe was alive to 
the charms of the big Tail Girl 
and was also in pursuit, could 
have planted a knife between 
his shoulder-blades, he would 
not have done so with more 
pleasure than Cudjoe would 
have felt in dropping a hand- 
ful of Calabar bean into his 
former chum’s soup-pot. As it 
was, both of them knew they 
might as well hope to change 
the colour of their skins and 
turn black into white, as hope 
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to catch another glimpse for 
many months of the desired 
object, so Koffi went back to 
his farm and Cudjoe returned 
to his hunting, and the girl, 
unconscious of the feelings she 
had excited, stayed on the hill 
to be prepared for the great 
dance, after which she would 
become a bride, and to hope 
that the man chosen for her 
would be rich and, from her 
point of view, handsome. 
Though the negro is shallow, 
versatile, and happily given 
rather to make the best of 
what he can get than sigh 
after what is beyond his reach, 
he can on occasions nourish a 
grudge as keenly, and be as vin- 
dictive, as anybody else, and 
Cudjoe watched with increas- 
ing apprehension the applica- 
tion of Koffi to his farming, his 
reclaiming of more land from 
the fat, overgrown soil, his 
journeyings to the coast with 
nuts and rubber; and when he 
fetched up a few bolts of cloth 
and began to trade, Cudjoe 
nearly exploded with jealousy 
and hatred. Per contra, Koffi’s 
feelings were equally bitter 
when he saw Cudjoe’s game 
daily exposed in the market- 
place, and noted his bright new 
gun all red varnish and nickel ; 
and when he heard him ac- 
claimed by the whole village 
for doing battle single-handed 
with a hippo that trampled 
nightly on the crops, matters 
almost came to a climax. On 
one occasion, when he saw him 
with a nicely dressed hind- 
quarter of bush-cow set off 
in his best cloth towards the 
mountain, he felt such conster- 
nation that he had packed up 
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the whole of his stock, and 
started on his track to make 
a vastly superior offering, be- 
fore prudence prevailed and 
prompted him to stay quiet 
where he was. 

The year moved on. The 
countryside became dried up 
and scorched. The tough 
blackened grass was set alight, 
and the country looked to the 
seafarers a land of smoke and 
flame. Through the black 
covering of ashes the fat soil 
lay exposed; the farms were 
cleared and planted. Heavy 
tornadoes rolled up against the 
set of the trade winds, pulver- 
ising the ashes and beating 
them into a rich manure, 
Then the rainy season set in, 
the time of torrential down- 
pours and quiet steady mists 
so charged with moisture that 
it was hard to tell where rain 
began and mist ended, but 
with occasional days withal 
of hot sun, till the country 
bloomed and blossomed, the 
farms from black turned a 
pale, then a dark green. The 
rains ceased, the sun shone 
bright and warm, the ground 
steamed; a pleasant season if 
unhealthy, for the earth, fresh 
from the rains, smelt clean and 
sweet, and with a few more 
days of steady, gentle rain the 
work of generation was com- 
pleted. The crops of yams, 
plantains, nuts, and corn 
ripened and yellowed. The 
great “Yam Custom,” the 
harvest - thanksgiving of the 
negro, drew near, and with it 
also came the time of the 
harvest of the girls and the 
Great Fetish dance on Krobo 
Hill. 
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All work was suspended in 
the villages. Each young man 
reckoned up his capital and 
advantages. Cudjoe set out 
his guns, ammunition, skins, 
and money, and soothed his 
anxiety by making veiled allu- 
sions in the market-place to 
the hippopotamus, preening 
himself on the compliments re- 
ceived. Koffi pulled up the 
last weeds from his little 
farms, surveyed his store of 
kola-nuts and palm - kernels, 
gloated over his cloths and 
small articles of trade, and 
surveyed with pride his flat 
features and woolly head in a 
little looking-glass with a tin 
frame which he had bought up 
as a trade venture, but found 
himself unable to part with. 
Their friends and families ad- 
mired them equally, admitting 
that whatever rivalry might 
lie between the two, there was 
no other young man in the 
village to approach either, and 
a few weeks before the great 
day the two young men inter- 
changed the first words they 
had spoken together since the 
afternoon they had followed 
the big Tail Girl back to the 
mountain. 

Three days before the moon 
was at the full, a priest arrived 
at sunset in the village. He 
spoke the names of those young 
men who would be allowed to 
attend the forthcoming Custom; 
he ordered them to attend at 
the hill’s base an hour before 
moonrise, and he finished his 
speech by informing his awe- 
stricken hearers that no one 
would be allowed entrance 
without the usual token. He 
then departed to rejoin his 
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colleagues who had been sent 
on similar errands to the neigh- 
bouring towns. 

Koffi and Cudjoe, who had 
listened with the most intense 
eagerness, no sooner heard their 
names mentioned than they 
slipped away ; but each an hour 
later obeyed a summons, and 
appeared at the house of the 
head of their family, where 
they found the elders assembled, 
and to their consternation 
heard that there was one 
voucher short. 

The point had not occurred 
to them before, for neither of 
them had known of the neces- 
sity of producing the ghastly 
ticket of admission. Blood- 
thirsty as the Fetish had be- 
come, the priests had still some 
measure of prudence, and as 
their forefathers had gone, so 
Cudjoe and Koffi had expected 
to go, taking it for granted 
that the means of admission 
would be forthcoming, whatever 
they might be; nor, so well were 
these matters arranged, would 
there have been any difficulty 
save for a mistake. As it was, 
they sat speechless till the con- 
ference broke up, and then the 
elders announced that as there 
was only one skull for the two 
of them, Cudjoe must give up 
any hope of ascending the hill, 
for the honour had been allotted 
to Koffi. 

The miserable Cudjoe crept 
into the forest, and sat down 
on @ fallen tree. The ruin of 
his hopes was absolute. All 
his labours and preparations, 
his building up of a reputation, 
were useless. He might as well 
throw away his possessions, 
smash his new guns, and drown 
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himself, for he knew a quiet 
death in the river would be 
better than to try and force 
his way up the hill. At length, 
tired of weeping, he crept along 
the overgrown path to his hut, 
but on the way hope came to 
him, and he reached it at a run. 
He took his two best guns, 
calculated the weight of his 
powder and ammunition, the 
number and quality of his 
skins, and through the falling 
darkness set out hot foot for 
the hill. He was quickly chal- 
lenged by the watchful deacons. 
He demanded an interview with 
their superior, but though he 
was an eldest son of a chief 


and of an important family, 


and though it was but early 
nightfall, day was breaking 
before it was granted. Through 
the long moonlit hours he sat, 
neglected and despised, listen- 
ing to the chanting and low 
drumming that went on far 
above him. The interview for 
which he had waited so long 
lasted but a few moments. He 
was taken into a hut and re- 
ceived by a tall, burly, middle- 
aged priest with a black beard. 
A voice asked him his business, 
When he had made his pro- 
posal, to give up the whole of 
his property in return for ad- 
mission to the hill-top and had 
descanted on its value, the voice 
which had been quiet while he 
pleaded informed him that 
having been summoned he 
would neglect the order at his 
peril. To his tears and threats 
the Fetish made no answer, 
and after a short talk with the 
priest he departed, minus one 
of the new guns which he gave 
him as a present, and, without 
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venturing a glance at the hill- 
top, slunk away. 

Only one night now was left 
before the moon was full. He 
sat nearly heart-broken in the 
village market-place through 
the long day, watching the 
fortunate young men prepare 
themselves and listening to 
their excited talk. He saw 
the village messengers depart 
bearing upon their heads heavy 
loads of meat, tobacco, salt, and 
rum, the common offering of 
the village, subscribed to by 
all its members. As the sun 
sank he heard far off in the 
forest the faint cries of the 
arrivals from other outlying 
towns as they converged on 
the hill, and at last, half be- 
side himself with jealousy and 
heart-sickness, walked away to 
Koffi’s house. 

Surely the Fetish must have 
been angry with Koffi and 
anxious for his destruction, in 
that he went out that night 
when he should have kept quiet 
indoors, and still worse, that he 
was impelled to admire himself 
by the moon rays in his little 
looking-glass. Whatever the 
influence was, he himself worked 
out his own undoing. Unable 
to sleep, and hot with the an- 
ticipations of the next few 
hours, he sallied forth into 
the quiet moonlight to take a 
last walk down to his farms. 

The noises that night on 
the countryside were numer- 
ous and varied, both from hill 
and forest, and the sound of 
Cudjoe’s shot passed unheeded. 


The long lines of figures 
waiting in the darkness al- 
most surrounded the hill. As 
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each fresh party arrived its 
advent was heralded by much 
firing from long flint-locks, the 
amount of noise corresponding 
to the new arrival’s import- 
ance, and when all had come, 
the giving of the signal was 
awaited in profound silence. 
But no sound came down from 
above, where the Tail Girls 
were undergoing their final 
* preparation. 

At last the enormous brassy 
disk, blurred as a Chinese lant- 
ern, sailed up above the moun- 
tain. A big drum boomed out 
a single beat, and a great 
voice called from half-way 
down the hill. The ranks of 
the watchers rippled with an- 
ticipation. Again the voice 
called, and the throng began 
to move. The path that led 
to the summit was very narrow 
and steep. At the foot stood a 
huge priest, who carefully in- 
spected each voucher before the 
bearer was allowed to pass; 
but on this occasion there was 
no mistake, all the applicants 
were duly provided, and fol- 
lowed one another in single file 
upwards. So many were there 
that the leaders had long been 
in their places before the last 
arrivals had set foot on the 
path below. 

At one end of the rocky floor 
set apart for the dance, and 
where it joined the wooded 
part of the hill, sat in state 
the Arch-Priest surrounded by 
his clergy. Immediately on 
his right and left hand the 
space was filled by chiefs and 
persons of importance. The 
young men who, eager yet 
scared, had been kept back, 
were allowed to approach and 
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form two crowds, stretching 
down from the wood to the 
rock’s end. The flat rock was 
now completely enclosed on 
three sides by the spectators, 
and guarded on the fourth by 
the precipice’s edge. There was 
no sound beyond the rustling 
of the cloths, as they took 
their places in silence and sat 
motionless, till after a few 
minutes the moon clearing the 
night mists rose directly over- 
head, turning the smooth worn 
rock to a floor of silvery glass, 
shining and reflecting the rays 
in little sparkles and points of 
light. 

The High Priest lifted his 
hand. Five great drums 
boomed forth the first beat of 
the dance, and as the sticks 
fell, three hundred girls,—the 
pick of the countryside,—each 
in her tall hat and tail, and 
with the upper portion of her 
body coloured white, bounded 
out from an opening in the 
Fetish grove directly behind 
the Chief Priest. So dramati- 
cally was their entrance ar- 
ranged, and so well was the 
opening concealed, that they 
seemed to have sprung from 
the living rock. The drums 
stopped while the girls postured 
and swayed, and then to their 
roar, rising and falling, and the 
occasional tinkle of jingles, the 
great dance began. A moon- 
light dance of savage maidens 
on a shining floor under nature’s 
own lamp. And never was 
any ballet in the grandest 
cities of the civilised world 
more imposing or entrancing 
to its spectators. 

Each movement was directed 
by a priest who waved a long 
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white wand. The lines faced 
and followed each other, ad- 
vancing, receding, and inter- 
twining, till the leading files 
were hard upon the precipice’s 
edge; then, waltzing to the 
other end, their whitened 
bodies flashed and disappeared 
in the shadow of the trees, to 
reappear in the light as they 
cleared the wood, as a swarm 
of fireflies gleam and vanish 
and gleam again. 

The dance had been in pro- 
gress for more than an hour, 
and the spectators had not 
spoken or moved, entranced 
with the monotonous calling of 
the drums and the twisting and 
changing lines of silent figures, 
when above the drumming 
there rose a high-pitched chal- 
lenge from half-way down the 
rock. Without stopping, the 
drummers, at a gesture from 


the priest, spread their left 
hands over the parchment, and 
the voices of their instruments 


dropped to a whisper. Still 
they continued their rhythm, 
and the girls went on dancing. 
Again the challenge sounded, 
this time from the top of the 
hill, and a single figure appeared 
and pushed into the front row 
of the young men. It was 
Cudjoe, wild-eyed, his face 
twitching, and covered with 
perspiration. His arrival caused 
no stir. The drummers re- 
moved their hands, and again 
the drums roared over the quiet 
plain, and again the dance 
quickened, But now the girls 
were becoming exhausted. They 
danced languidly, their eyes 
half-closed, their great hats fall- 
ing on one another’s shoulders 
as their heads bent under the 
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weight. Still, so admirably 
had they been trained, that 
in spite of their fatigue they 
kept exact time to the beats, 
though their feet shuffled over 
the rock, instead of moving in 
the springs and leaps with 
which the dance had begun. 
The moon began to pale, and 
the dancing-floor to turn dull 
and grey. The shadows from 
the trees encroached and spread 
over it, the lines of girls were 
as much in shadow as in light, 
when the drums suddenly broke 
into a louder and quicker note. 
The half-mesmerised girls, still 
obeying the orders of the direct- 
ing priest, startled by the sound, 
roused themselves, and in. two 
long lines came spinning down 
to the rock’s end. Confused 
and puzzled in the half light, 
the leaders miscalculated, and 
before they could halt or turn 
both of them fell over the preci- 
pice and disappeared shrieking. 
With their fall the dance 
came to an end, the High 
Priest lifted his hand and the 
drums were silent. The girls, 
barely able to stand, leant 
against each other, waiting. 
‘*See,” said the priest, “the 
moon is dying and the salt 
wind is coming,” and at his 
words the first breath of the sea 
breeze reached them, playing 
on the girls’ heated skins and 
making them shiver. ‘“ Now 
let the rows be formed.” Obed- 
ient, half a dozen of his satel- 
lites hastily formed the dancers 
into four silent panting rows. 
The Creppi envoy who had ap- 
peared in the village, and who 
was sitting on the right of the 
priest, rose and leaning on the 
arm of his attendant walked 
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between the lines. Twice he 
walked down the four rows, 
scanning each face and figure, 
and then returned to his seat. 
Cudjoe, who all this time had 
been sitting unconscious of 
everything but the girl of whom 
he was in quest, and whom he 
had immediately recognised by 
her height and figure, ground 
his teeth and covered his head. 
But if his agony was long his 
suspense was short. After a 
few minutes’ consultation a 
priest walked to where the big 
Tail Girl was standing and 
escorted her to his superior, 
who briefly announced that she 
had been demanded by the 
King of the Creppi people, and 
that his master the Great 
Fetish had been pleased to 
accede to his request. So say- 


ing he handed the girl to the 
envoy, and another chief walked 
forward to inspect the girls. 


But the unfortunate Cudjoe, 
who sat as though turned into 
wood at the ruin of all his 
hopes, awoke, and screaming 
at the top of his voice, burst 
through the press and dashed 
to the path. No effort was 
made to stop him by the guard 
at the mountain’s top or by 
those posted along the path. 
They drew aside and laughed 
as he rushed by. His progress 
could be traced in that quiet 
night by his shrieks, as he 
reached the bottom and fied 
across the plain, and many a 
girl had been allotted and 
handed over before they died 
away in the breeze of the 
coming morning. 


The Commissioner of the Dis- 
trict had little sleep that night. 
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The faint bellow of the drum- 
ming reached him. What was 
the precise nature of the cere- 
monies that were being celebrat- 
ed he did not know, but he felt 
it an anachronism that the 
bloodthirsty Fetish and the 
British Government, at the 
present moment led by an up- 
to-date Radical, should run 
together, with the first the 
better man of the two. Though 
in a country where the whites 
numbered but a few hundreds 
and the blacks were counted 
by millions this might be in- 
evitable, to his orderly mind 
it was very improper. For 
months past he had in secret 
gathered together evidence 
against the thing that dis- 
turbed his district,—that in 
truth was his district. Wicked 
deeds of every kind stood to 
the debit of the Big Fetish. 
There were the dates and 
names of the murderers and of 
the victims, of the pillagers and 
the plundered. But from the 
day when the Government had 
determined mainly through his 
urgency to strike, as his keen- 
ness increased so his weakness 
became more apparent. Was 
there one man great or small 
among the multitude who had 
so long suffered, bold enough 
to stand up and trust to the 
Government for protection? He 
thought not, as he walked on 
his verandah and lit his pipe 
for the tenth time, adding 
another match to the heap on 
the railing. At length tired 
with scheming, he lay back in 
the chair with the long rests, 
and throwing up his feet dozed 
off. The sky was grey, and the 
air chilly with the coming of 
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the morning, when he awoke 
with a dim sense of having 
been called in his sleep. 

He leant shivering on the 
verandah rail, A cry came up 
from the plain below out of the 
greyness, and again and yet 
again it was repeated. He 
walked along the verandah 
which extended right round 
the house, to the back where 
his servant was sleeping, and 
roused him. Together they 
stood listening to the call of 
the sufferer. The sea-breeze 
strengthened, the east light- 
ened, a great white band grew 
broad on the horizon, ‘and at 
once the sun rose crimson out 
of the sea. With the freshen- 
ing of the wind, the cry from 
below was no longer audible; 
but as the light grew stronger, 
they saw the tiny figure of a 
man, his arms raised above his 
head, hurrying toward them. 

“The crying man, sah,” the 
boy whispered. 

The figure disappeared in 
the growth at the mountain’s 
foot. 

“Go,” said the Commissioner, 
“tell the sergeant to take his 
men and bring the man to me.” 

He saw the police emerge 
from their huts and slip yawn- 
ing into the forest, but the 
morning was so misty he could 
not follow their movements. 
A narrow path had been cleared 
right round the bungalow, pre- 
venting the forest from en- 
croaching on the walls, and 
now on to this path a figure 
stepped. How he did not at- 
tempt to divine, but the Com- 
missioner knew the man from 
the plain was before him. The 
fugitive touched the wall with 
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both hands, and began to run 
round} and round the house, 
crying as he went. A bundle 
slung to his waist knocked 
against his knees. 
completed the circuit of the 
house, when there came a rush 
of police out of the trees. 

“Don’t hurt him,” the Com- 
missioner called, “bring him 
up here. Tell my servant to 
come and interpret.” 

Poor Cudjoe, dead beat, 
crouched in the verandah 
corner, his cut feet leaving 
little red marks on the white 
boards. Little by little he 
sobbed his story of the big 
Tail girl and the events of the 
past few days. When he came 
to the murder of his friend and 
his own subsequent admission 
to the hill-top, he began to 
undo the bundle which now 
rested between his feet. 

“Stop,” the white man said, 
“you needn’t show it to me; I 
understand,” and Cudjoe gently 
laid it down. 

“ And so,” the Commissioner 
said after a long pause, “neither 
of you got her after all?” 

“No, sah,” said his servant, 
“the King of Creppi got her.” 

‘Why then has he come here 
tome? I don’t know him.” 

‘“‘He says when he ran away 
from the hill last night he only 
tried to go away as far as he 
can, but when the white light 
come he see this house before 
him.” The boy paused. 

“Well, what then?” 

“In his village, sah, they 
talk about you, and now he has 
killed his friend he curse the 
Fetish, so he come.” 

“The iron is hot,” the Com- 
missioner said to himself while 
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he stared at Cudjoe, and then 
he spoke. 

“There is one thing,” he said, 
“that I must know, and there 
must be no mistake. If he 
wishes he may go now free as 
he has come. No one shall 
stop him. But if he answers 
this question, he must come 
with me. Did the Fetish, did 
the priests, know he intended 
to kill Kofi? You ask him 
first, then let the sergeant ask 
him before he answers.” 

The servant obeyed; but 
Cudjoe was silent, his face 
covered with his hands. The 
sergeant put the question, and 
the Commissioner dug his nails 
into’ his palms,—for Cudjoe 
jumped to his feet, and, 
stretching out his hands, cried 
aloud towards Krobo Hill. 

“Tt knew,” said the ser- 
geant stolidly; “he told it. 
He told the priest, when he 
asked him to let him come 
up, that he feared Koffi would 
get her, and that he would 
use his head to mount the 
hill. The same priest he told 
was the one who handed the 
girl last night to the King 
of Creppi.” 

“And he will swear that?” 

“Yes, sah; it is the truth.” 

“Then get the hammocks 
and the men ready at once. 
Has any one followed him? 
But never mind that. We 
start in a quarter of an hour. 
You and your men must watch 
the house.” 

The two hammocks hurried 
and stumbled down the rough 
path on to the plain. When 
the hue and cry arrived, it 
saw from among the trees 
that the house was closed 
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and a cordon of armed police 
drawn round it. Far across 
the plain two little white 
spots were vanishing into the 
distance — the tilts of the 
hammocks bearing the bomb 
which was to blow the Big 
Fetish of Krobo Hill sky- 
high. 

For the Government struck, 
and with no light hand. Be- 
fore Cudjoe had even begun 
to realise what he had done 
the force was ready, and, 
headed by the Governor him- 
self, the white officers and 
the soldiers, stiffened by a 
machine-gun, dragged them- 
selves into the hills. During 
their march across the hot 
plain they met not even a 
solitary wayfarer. The crops, 
only half garnered, lay ne- 
glected, and the farms were 
deserted. The rustling in the 
grass and the waving of the 
high Indian corn tops only 
provoked a contemptuous sneer 
and a coarse insult hurled at 
the spies, from the hard men 
in the blue knickers and 
red fezzes, who followed the 
Prophet and would loot the 
holiest of temples with as 
little emotion as they would 
a sheep-pen, who marched to 
the loaded gun muzzle with 
no emotion, save when a 
chicken came in view behind 
it. So the expedition clam- 
bered up into the forest and 
tentatively sat down, while 
the way back was still open, 
to see whether the tribes 
would stand by ancient cus- 
toms and usages, or respond 
to the cry for reform. It was 
one thing to march an aveng- 
ing force, with the full ap- 
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proval of the countryside, 
against a common enemy, 
and another to force a way 
through a swarm of fanatical 
savages, defending a religion, 
and versed, none better, in the 
art of ambush ; and though the 
result in either case would be 
the same, yet the Governor had 
his misgivings as he sat that 
first night in the forest. The 
countryside once aflame, none 
could tell where the blaze 
would stop; and an appeal 
for white troops might imperil 
a K.C.M.G. already overdue. 
But he need not have feared, 
and probably the Big Fetish 
itself had no doubts what- 
ever on the subject. It well 
knew how rotten it was in- 
ternally, and that with the 
coming of the white man its 
days were numbered. Its 
richness and power would only 
attract its enemies. Though 
amongst its adherents were 
many great and powerful men, 
they were few by comparison, 
and could not carry the people 
with them. The news of the 
advance struck more than 
terror into its misguided 
priests. No one was allowed 
to ascend the hill, which be- 
came the scene of ghastly 
ceremonies and dreadful rit- 
ual; and what frantic appeals 
were made to the powers of 
darkness, and what sacrifices 
were offered while events still 
pended, were never known. 
For though they knew, must 
have known, since they them 
selves pulled the strings, that 
the whole system was a fraud, 
nevertheless by dint of long 
practice of the fraud, and the 
unquestioning faith of those on 
whom they practised, they had 
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to a great extent become de- 
ceived by their own deception, 
and hoped and almost believed 
that the gods they knew to be 
false would come to their aid. 
With the first streak of 
dawn, then, there came a beat- 
ing of drums out of a gorge 
behind the camp, and the 
Governor’s anxieties were dis- 
pelled. The countryside rose 
to hissummons. Tf or one man 
who had obtained his desire 
a dozen had nursed a sullen 
enmity. Those wedded to 
women who had not been up 
the hill joined with those who 
had been plundered in the 
matter of offerings ; those who 
had, as they considered, given 
too much for some special 
beauty and those who had 
missed the one they desired, 
made common cause. Rival 
Fetishes again lifted their 
heads, and, above all, there was 
the hope of digging fingers 
into the money - bags to the 
filling of which all had con- 
tributed. The people threw 
the Big Fetish of Krobo Hill 
over with a haste most in- 
decent, and the kings hurried 
to the Government’s aid hot 
foot. Thenceforward through- 
out that and the two following 
days the native allies came 
pouring in, greedy for plunder, 
until the Governor had to send 
messengers out to explain that 
no more would be needed, and 
in truth that there was scarcely 
food enough for those who had 
already assembled. And the 
first of all to arrive with much 
pomp was the King of Creppi 
himself and his one-eyed am- 
bassador, whom when he saw, 
Cudjoe would have fled from 
if his guards had not held him; 
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but who was publicly turned 
away from the camp in full 
palaver with ignominy by the 
Governor, and the contempt- 
uous rejection of this powerful 
man struck further dread into 
the Fetish and encouraged the 
spirit of its former servants. 
But the inhabitants of these 
villages who sat under the 
immediate shadow and protec- 
tion of the gods were in a 
special plight. Subject to the 
threats and influences of the 
priests, hated by their neigh- 
bours, afraid to seek the pro- 
tection of the Government, and 
not knowing to what extent 
they would be held responsible 
for the Fetish’s doings, they 
had nowhere to go, so they 
gathered in under the shadow 
of their threatened gods. 


Humble and _ panic-stricken 
they sat at the base of the 


mountain, hoping at the best 
to escape utter destruction by 
the lightnings of the outraged 
gods or the death-dealing guns 
of the white men. 

The day before the advance 
a grand review of all arms was 
held in the forest. The Hausas 
with their gun formed up, and 
in front of them the auxiliaries 
marched past. And _ never 
were any seven thousand men 
more oddly arrayed and cur- 
iously armed. Each conting- 
ent marched behind its king, 
who, clad for the occasion in all 
his golden ornaments and fin- 
ery, and reclining in his state 
litter borne on the heads of his 
bearers, bowed and swung as 
he passed before the Governor. 
Many of them, hailing from 
the auriferous portions of the 
country, were, with their 
litters and personal parapher- 
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nalia, one mass of gleaming 
golden ornaments; and as the 
object of the expedition was to 
show the white man’s power 
over the Fetish, so every king, 
unconscious of irony, brought 
his own Fetish with him for 
protection. 

The men-at-arms, carrying 
flint - locks, cutlasses, and 
quarter-staves, swung along 
with their bands of drummers, 
blowers upon elephant horns, 
and beaters of jingles, singing 
and shouting their prowess, fol- 
lowed by their women and chil- 
dren who marched with them 
shriekingapplause. Lastly came 
an interminable line of carriers 
bearing water-pots, cooking- 
pots, stools, and all kinds of 
household furniture. Cudjoe, 
watching the review from be- 
hind his guards, felt a thrill of 
pride and responsibility as he 
saw the pomp and panoply of 
war, and dimly realised that 
he was the man who had caused 
these forces to be set in array, 
never thinking of the position 
he was in himself or of the 
Government’s intention  to- 
wards him, but pleased with 
the spectacle and charmed 
with the noise. It was long 
past dark before the last files 
had passed, and then the 
Governor, calling the kings 
together for the last time, 
summed up the whole matter 
and ordered that the advance 
should be made at daybreak. 
He had accomplished his pur- 
pose in that he had succeeded 
in arousing the whole country- 
side, and the fall of the Big 
Fetish would now be rightly 
attributed to the united action 
of an outraged people. 

The sun was directly over- 
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head when the Hausa advance- 
guard passed through the first 
of the Krobo villages. The 
streets were deserted and the 
houses empty. The auxiliaries 
spread locust-wise over them, 
but neither there nor in the 
other villages did even a chicken 
reward them. Everything had 
been cleared away and hidden. 
Compounds and houses were as 
bare as the sea-beach. But 
when they debouched from the 
trees and confronted the hill 
they saw the people crouching 
round the hill’s foot awaiting 
whatever fate might befall 
them. They were quite quiet, 
but when they saw the soldiers 
a curious rustle and change 
seemed to pass over them, for 
men, women, and _ children 
shrouded their eyes, drawing 
their cloths over their heads 
and shoulders. 

But the Governor had no 
thoughts for such as they—his 
business lay in another quarter. 
Immediately the hill was sur- 
rounded he, with a strong 
escort and with Cudjoe as 
guide, pushed up the steep 
rough path, the first white 
man who had ever planted 
foot on Krobo Hill. 

On the supreme summit the 
path ended at a large flat 
stone backed by a high grass 
hurdle, and he halted for breath. 
The hilltop burned in the sun. 
Above the hurdle the tops of 
the trees of the grove rustled 
in the breeze, shadowless in 
the hot glare. Far below the 
auxiliaries stretched out over 
the plain, and beyond them 
again he saw the main body 
of Hausas and their machine- 
gun. He saw the sun glint on 
the bayonet points. Presently 
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he was noticed, and all below 
stared up at him, his figure 
outlined sharp against the sky. 

The whole scene gave a 
vague impression of a chapter 
from the Old Testament, and in 
furtherance of the fancy he 
saw, when he turned towards 
the sea, that a great blackness 
had risen out of it and was beat- 
ing thunderstorm-wise towards 
him. He waited no longer. 
Krobo Hill was no place to be 
caught on in a belated tornado, 
so pushing aside the hurdle he 
stepped on to the rock dancing- 
floor. A band of men sat in 
a semicircle facing him and 
stared stolidly at him. 

Doubtless it is inevitable and 
right that such scenes of blood- 
shed should be swept away, 
such abodes of darkness be 
opened to the light, yet it must 
have dimly occurred to that 
band of priests patiently await- 
ing their fate that something 
was wrong somewhere,—that it 
was a strange thing that their 
religion which had lasted for so 
long, based on the traditions of 
unknown and uncounted an- 
cestors, was destined to be 
swept off the face of the earth 
at the coming of a newer 
power. 

But no negro tries to resist 
the inevitable, and no such 
thoughts troubled the Gov- 
ernor. 

At a wave of his hand the 
shivering Cudjoe was led for- 
ward, and the Government in- 
terpreter, placing his hand on 
his arm, recited at full length 
the story of what had hap- 
pened, and when the recital 
was finished laid the skull of 
the unlucky Koffi on _ the 
ground before him. 
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“Tell the priests,” said the 
Governor, “that that token 
which admitted this man to 
the hill has also admitted the 
Government! Which of these 
men was the man he had the 
interview with on that night?” 

Cudjoe, his hands shaking so 
that he seemed to be pointing 
at every member of the group 
in turn, at length identified the 
tall black-bearded priest, and 
two soldiers at a word from 
the Governor stepped forward ; 
but before they could lay hands 
on him the old high-priest, the 
most dignified figure of all 
there assembled, rose from his 
seat in the centre and lifted up 
his arm for silence. His tall 
thin frame looked still taller 
from its long draperies, and 
his ornaments chinked and 
shone in the sun. 

“Stay!” said he. “ What- 


ever my son has done that I 


have done. What I have done 
all these have done. What is 
known to him is known to 
us all.” And all the priests 
stood up. 

“There are many and dread- 
ful things now sworn against 
the priests of Krobo Hill,” said 
the Governor, “but the know- 
ledge of the murder of this 
man Koffi is sworn against 
one only. The punishment for 
such a deed, if the offender is 
found guilty, is death, This 
wretched man Cudjoe has told 
all that he knows. He goes 
free, for without him it would 
not have been known; but he 
states he asked this man what 
he could do, and this man en- 
couraged him to do this deed.” 
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“IT knew it,” repeated the 
old man, speaking quite quietly. 
“Why should I not! I was 
present when he came. No 
one must climb the hill with- 
out the offering. But hear 
me,” and he faced the Gov- 
ernor and his soldiers without 
flinching. ‘Before the white 
man came this place was holy. 
When the men came out of the 
sea! this hill was here. As 
our fathers worshipped while 
the trees grew and the rivers 
began to run, so do we wor- 
ship. We may go, but the 
Great Fetish may still be here. 
Take us: we do not fight.” 

Not even the baldness of the 
Government interpreter’s Eng- 
lish could altogether spoil the 
effect of the old man’s words, 
and for a little while there was 
silence. Then the Governor 
gave the order, and the long 
line of priests, with their hands 
tied behind them, descended 
the hill, and were marched 
through the crowd of awe- 
stricken people. For the first 
time since its institution the 
abode of the Big Fetish was 
left lonely and deserted, bereft 
of its votaries. 

There was one more scene 
on the top of Krobo Hill, and 
it was enacted a month after 
the arrest of the priests. <A 
gallows stood on the dancing- 
floor, and at eight o’clock, 
before the rays of the morning 
sun had time to reach it, a 
7-pounder gun boomed out, 
and two bodies dangled sky- 
high, For a full hour the 
arch- priest and his black- 
bearded assistant— the two 





1 Alluding to a belief among the tribes that the coast-line was originally 
peopled by men walking out of the sea. 
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men whom fate had ordered 
to bear the penalty of prac- 
tising a worn-out religion— 
hung dangling in the sun, 
blown backwards and forwards 
against the sky-line in plain 
sight of the late worshippers 
below,{j part of whom wailed, 
while part exulted. 

When the hour was up they 
were taken down and buried, 
and then the people, satisfied 
by ocular proof that the power 
of the Big Fetish was gone for 
ever, rushed forward, a shout- 
ing mob, to the plunder of the 
temple and _ treasure - houses 
upon the hill. So eager were 
they, and so mad with the lust 
of loot, that they overwhelmed 
the guard of Hausas at the 
foot, and forced their way half- 
way up before their rush could 
be checked. A fight took place 
that threatened to quickly be- 
come a serious riot. The 
soldiers scrambled up on each 
other’s shoulders, while others, 
forcing their way through the 
press with the butts of their 
carbines, joined their comrades 
standing above the noisy flood 
of natives, pushing them over 
the hillside and repelling them 
with the bayonet. But the 
fighting grew heavier, as those 
from the outskirts pushed up 
closer, thrusting the swarm 
farther and higher, till it 
seemed as though the Hausas 
must either be pushed over 
the edge or literally trodden 
into the path itself. It was 
indeed fortunate for all con- 
cerned that day that the 
Governor knew the people over 
whom he ruled, and had made 
his preparations accordingly. 
While the tumult was at its 
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height, and before the issue of 
the struggle was clear, there 
sounded a noise like the break- 
ing of great waves. A mighty 
bonfire burst into flame, and 
with a freshening breeze drove 
across the hill, showering a 
rain of soot and ashes both 
on those fighting on the hill- 
side and on those on the plain 
below, and the people, shriek- 
ing, turned and ran. For three 
days the mass burnt before it 
turned black, and the fire died 
down. One more day and with 
the last sparks the great fetish 
house with its countless treas- 
ures and curiosities, the ac- 
cumulation of centuries, the 
homes of the girls and the 
abodes of the priests with all 
their paraphernalia and pro- 
perty, the storehouses and 
barns packed with the late 
offerings, vanished. Not a 
vestige remained. The hill- 
top was a mass of black slag 
and powder. 

When the ground cooled 
parties of men with axes and 
mallets were bidden ascend 
and cut down such stumps 
of the fetish grove as the fire 
had not utterly destroyed and 
throw them from the cliff. 
With spades and ropes they 
dragged the ashes to the edge 
and flung them to the winds. 
Before the sun sank that night 
the rock was bare as the palm 
of a man’s hand. 

The work done, the soldiers 
and men descended and de- 
parted through an awed and 
speechless countryside. . The 
stars shone upon a lonely and 
deserted rock. 

Krobo Hill was finished. 

W. H. ADAMS. 
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THE HOP GARDEN. 
A MODERN GEORGIC IN TWO CANTOS. 


BY WILLIAM JOHN COURTHOPE. 


CANTO II,—HOP-PICKING. 


‘* True self-love and social are the same.” 

—LEssay on Man, 
Hatt, genial Autumn! On th’ horizon clear 
Thine outlines rise, fair Harbour of the Year; 
As the white cliffs, seen faintly o’er the foam, 
To wave-worn sailors promise rest at home; 
Season not only felt by tree and flower, 
The Man, the State, the Muse, confess thy power, 
Each owns thy influence. Not to thee belong 
The youth of Spring, the burst of lyric song, 
Nor all the blended harmonies that tune 
The softened strength of Manhood’s summer noon: 
Yet though the fire must sink; though now are gone 
The flowers that once in Fancy’s garden shone; 
Though the heart leap not to the amorous dance, 
And visionary dream of young Romance; 
Some balms thou hast, to soothe approaching Age, 
More than the Spring can give; Experience sage, 
The penetrating Mind, the judging Soul, 
The skill to measure Life’s proportioned whole ; 
And if the songs of Love thou must resign, 
The ethic Ode, the Elegy, are thine ; 
To reap these fields thy Muse may still avail, 
Though late the harvest. Genial Autumn, hail! 


As smiles the mother, when in time appears 
Her infant, born with travail and with tears; 
As joys the poet, who beholds his scheme 
Rise from the dim conception of a dream, 
And sees the live creation grow mature, 
In form proportioned, in expression sure ; 
So when our weary Mother, Earth, has run 
An eight months’ journey round the ripening Sun, 
Poised on the autumn’s verge, she seems to rest, 
And views, well-pleased, the offspring of her breast. 
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Hushed in the woodland boughs, the birds are still; 
Scarce murmurs through the copse the dwindled rill; 
The sap more faintly circles through the leaves, 

Just tinged with gold; and many a wain receives 
From many a subject soil the tributary sheaves. 
Barley, and oats, and wheat, have stored their grain, 
Alone untouched the ripened hops remain, 

Though, thick with flower, the tendrils upward trend, 
And golden clusters from the twine depend. 

Speed then your gathering bands, ye farmers, speed! 
Let oast and bin the reapers’ toil succeed ; 

Lest, while ye still delay, the linnet’s beak 

A swift destruction in your garden wreak ; 

Or sudden tempest make Occasion slip, 

And dash the brimming goblet from your lip! 





So, on an August eve, ere now, I’ve seen 
In the low sun a garden glow serene: 
With scarce a breeze each heavy cluster fanned, 
Seemed but to wait to-morrow’s gathering hand. 
In crowns of gold I watched the hop-poles rise, 
And Eldorado gleamed before my eyes. 
Then on the helpless rows a midnight wind 
From ambush sprang, with torrent rains combined, 
And lo! at morn, where flamed that dream of gold, 
A waste of withered flowers and cankered mould! 
So, reared like Babel on foundations frail, 
Sinks human pride, so man’s ambitions fail: 
A breath of autumn blasts a year’s desires, 
And twelve months’ labour in a night expires.’ 


But now, behold! the southern roads along, 
Pours from the city’s heart the pilgrim throng. 
To Canterbury still their way they wend 
Through Southwark streets—but with what different end, 
With mien how different, from the Tabard’s door 
Rode forth that joyous pilgrimage of yore! 
Though scarce less various seem each motley kind, 
For these no bridles jingle in the wind ;? 





1 The great storm alluded to happened more than twenty years ago,*but the 
foregoing lines, written last spring, illustrate with unfortunate accuracy the 
destruction wrought in the hop-gardens by the disastrous gales and rains of 
August in the present year. 

2 Prologue to the ‘Canterbury Tales,’ 170. 
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No hospitable Host, with converse gay,! 

Nor Miller’s bagpipe cheers them on their way ;? 
But Hunger with his sunken cheek is there, 
To-day’s Resourcelessness, To-morrow’s Care ; 
From many a dreary haunt of dwindled Trade, 
Of sweated Labour and of Crafts decayed, 

They quit their alleys, and, with fitful joy, 

In Kent’s fair gardens snatch a month’s employ. 


See, ‘neath his load yon pale-faced weaver bow 
His weary frame! mark well his pensive brow! 
Two hundred autumns have been told by Time, 
Since first his fathers fled their sunny clime, 
To claim the chartered boons this land bestowed— 
The equal-measured tax, the safe abode, 
The right for each to seek his chosen good, 
And worship Heaven whatever way he would; 
His art to ply, and, with the State’s good-will, 
To reap secure the harvest of his skill. 
For these ’neath Southern skies they left their loom, 
And wove their silken web in London’s gloom; 
Their homes forsook, and camped on alien ground, 
Nor mourned their loss—for Freedom here they found 
Oh! had those fathers dreamed what deeds of shame 
Should yet be done in English Freedom’s name; 
Had seen Free Trade their children’s rights deny ; 
Heard a free City’s universal cry, 
“Freedom is to be rich! Be rich or die!”— 
Sure, with such foresight, they had ne’er removed 
Their habitation from the land they loved ; 
Thus free, in chains they had preferred to dance,° 
And born to slavery, died as slaves in France. 


Or that poor wanderer note, recalled by Fate 
To watch where opened once his garden-gate ; 
Where ’neath the rose-clad porch, at fall of eve, 
His homeward steps his cottage would receive. 
Him, of safe toil and weekly wage assured, 

The golden promise of the Town allured ; 
High on her crest a wave of Fortune bore, 
Then left him stranded on a barrer. shore. 





1 Prologue to the ‘Canterbury Tales,’ 790-811. 
2 Thid., 568. 3 See Goldsmith’s ‘ Traveller,’ 239-254. 
VOL. CLXXXIV.—NO. MCXVI. 2N 
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Familiar things, to Memory, ah, how sweet! 

Gaze where he will, his longing vision greet. 
Unchanged he sees, against the evening skies, 

The lofty spire, the red-roofed gables, rise. 

No axe has touched the consecrated glade, 

Where through the wood his childish footsteps strayed: 
Along each hedge he numbers every tree; 

All things have kept their station—all but he. 

Like Esau would he now his course retrace, 

His birthright’s gone; another fills his place. 

For him no more that cheerful hearth shall burn, 
That lighted casement hail his glad return, 

To share the well-earned meal, the wholesome sleep : 
These boons were his—he turns his head to weep. 


Now rises morn, and, with her risen rays, 
The farmer’s eye his marshalled host surveys: 
In equal shares he parts the garden lines ; 
Each rank distributes, and each post assigns ; 
But, no less just than wise, leaves every plot 
Among th’ expectant hands to fall by lot. 
Were his the choice, the tongue of envious blame, 
Methinks, might blot his equitable fame; 
Since loud they triumph who, by Fortune’s scheme, 
Obtain their portion near the running stream. 
More deeply fertile there they know the soil, 
Washed from the hill-side slope; there easier toil 
Brings to the swelling bin a more abundant spoil. 
By lot of old, at Moses’ wise command, 
The tribes of Israel shared the Promised Land ; 
Else half Manasseh would, he knew, ascribe 
Their brethren’s western luck to Joshua’s bribe.' 





Around the garden the blue landscape glows: 
Fair is the social scene: away, repose! 
Time, Weather, Mood, Occasion, Sun, and Sky, 
Bid every roof the household task lay by; 
And all alike, the matron and the maid, 
Join son or lover and the harvest aid. 
Shrouded at first in deep pavilions green, 
Proceeds the toil, not silent, though unseen ; 





1 Joshua xiii. 29-31 ; xvii. 5-18. 
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But soon, with glimpse of flying hands revealed, 
Blue skirt, red bodice, fleck the brightening field, 
As the strong hinds, in each deplenished row, 

Lay the stripped poles, like captive standards, low; 
Then for their eager troops fresh booty win, 
Measure each brimming, feed each empty bin, 
Within whose bosom, thick as Danaé’s shower, 
Descends the golden cluster, flower by flower. 

A grateful odour floats upon the breeze, 

And lulls the labourer’s sense with soothing ease; 
Or spreads its soft narcotic influence round, 

Where cradled babes lie fast in slumber bound; 
Above their heads glad talk and rustic mirth resound. 


Meantime, from the gay harvest throng apart, 
High in the oast the drier plies his art, 
To feed the kiln, and keep an even flame 
In the round stove, a wight of peerless fame; 
Through all the neighbouring dales renowned as much 
For certain judgment as for finer touch. 
The loaded wains arrived, he bids them pour 
The yellow affluence on the topmost floor, 
Heavy with dews of heaven. Anon, below, 
He stirs the furnace to a tempered glow, 
And feeds the flame with sulphur’s brightening blend : 
From the moist flowers the drowsy fumes ascend, 
Rush through the cowl to mingle with the day, 
And in blue vapour breathe their weight away. 
Then, hour by hour, amid the dwindled heap, 
For the last proof his feeling fingers creep ; 
And as the shrivelling stalks show hard and dry, 
The cooling chamber claims the rich supply. 


Thus all conspire to win the common good, 
With varied skill, but kindly brotherhood. 
October brings the toiling garden rest ; 
The oast’s last yield is in the canvas pressed ; 
The last red embers in the kiln expire; 
The last tired labourer’s hand receives his hire: 
To Labour and to Wealth alike be given 
Exchange of thanks; from both the praise to Heaven: 
Then, with glad hearts, let all united come, 
And at the Landlord’s feast sing Harvest Home. 
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Fair social Customs of an ancient day! 
Must slow disease waste all these charms away? 
These viewless links, by Nature’s kindly plan 
Uniting Earth to Heaven and man to man, 
Dissolve in soulless elements, decayed 
By the long rot of too luxuriant Trade, 
Lost in the welter of oblivious Time, 
And unlamented in one poet’s rhyme? 


O for an echo of that matchless lyre 
Borne on the breeze of thy “dull Devonshire,” 
Once more in “noble numbers” to record 
The harvest gathering and the festive board ! 
Since, among British bards, alone in thee, 
Herrick, was found his “choice felicity,” 
Whose verse enshrined Bandusia’s crystal charm, 
And the plain dainties of the Sabine farm. 
Thou couldst command thy lord, on his own ground, 
Come with his hinds to see the Hock-cart crowned, 
Breathe the fine fancies of a poet’s soul 
O’er Twelfth-Night revel, and o’er wassail bowl, 
And tune, on “curious unfamiliar” string, 
The feast of Mab and of the Fairy King. 


But other times are ours. Thy gracious art 
Scarce saw the lingering Feudal Age depart ; 
And easier was the task for verse like thine 
To praise a world by all believed divine. 
Then every Saint could claim his festal day, 
By faith made holy, and by custom gay; 

By stream and fountain Legend wandered free, 
And on each hill Tradition marked her tree. 
As in the Golden Age, the genial soil 

Offered, unasked, poetic wine and oil; 

Fancy put forth her swift unlabouring hand, 
And plucked the fruit—for all was Fairyland. 


Little did then those rural souls profess 
Of life’s experience, and of learning less. 
Far from the clash of civil conflict, far 
From factious Senate and from wrangling Bar, 
Of Nature’s busy universal scene, 
The labour of the fields, that lay between 
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Their saffron daybreak and their sunset glow, 

Was all they knew, and all they cared to know; 

Like foreign kingdoms seemed each neighbouring shire, 
And the world’s centre was their village spire. 

Yet could their Faith on loftier pinion soar, 

And worlds unknown to our dull sense explore. 

If smaller seemed their starry system, Space 

For them was peopled with the Angel race; 

If to their earth too narrow bounds were given, 

The larger prospect they enjoyed of Heaven.! 


Nor was Religion then content to dwell 
In starry distance or in hermit’s cell. 
To rule the busy world she gave good heed, 
And curbed th’ excess of individual greed : 
Taught by her holy text, the Guild surveyed 
The realms of toil, and in each ordered Trade 
Labour and Wealth alike her equal laws obeyed: 
Whether a simpler faith their souls refined, 
Or local kinship made their hearts more kind, 
With louder voice (for each was bound to each 
By mutual service and by daily speech) 
Fair Mercy spoke; and lives unused to roam 


More dearly prized the charities of Home. 


What more than these have we of wisdom won? 
Though in her scales proud Science weigh the sun, 
Though swift electric streams our bodies bear 
Through depths of ocean and through heights of air, 
Say if Life’s deep our plummet farther sounds, 
Than his who scarcely crossed his parish bounds? 
Mere Number, born earth’s produce to consume,’ 
Can Home or Country in our hearts find room, 
Who to our soil confess no binding tie, 

Save to sell dearly what we cheaply buy, 

And free from household, family, and clan, 

No more our neighbour love, but Abstract Man? 
What serves, in times when nothing may abide, 
Except to drift upon Opinion’s tide, 





? “ Adspectu fruitur liberiore poli.” See Claudian, “‘ De Sene Veronensi qui 
suburbium nunquam egressus est,” from which poem the above lines are freely 
imitated. 

2 “Nos numerus sumus et fruges consumere nati.”—-Horacr, Epist. L,, ii. 27. 
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Seize each impression ere it fade away, 
Adore to-morrow what we burn to-day, 

And vainly struggling from ourselves to flee, 
Call our perpetual motion—Liberty ? 


From ruined Rome did Liberty ascend 
To destinies like these? Is this her end? 
Thou, whose wise foresight Church and State allied, 
And bade them rule as equals, side by side, 
The civil Sceptre sacred Truth sustain, 
Was then, imperial Charles, thy labour vain? 
Of this thy Vision could the ages save 
No rack or remnant from Oblivion’s wave, 
But all must vanish, like that land of yore 
By Ocean severed from the Cornish shore? 
There, as they tell, when Britain’s life was young, 
Glittered the castle, and the steeple sprung ; 
There Saints wrought miracles, there rode the Knight, 
For love of Ladies and defence of Right ; 
Till, swift as thought, th’ Atlantic rose to whelm 
The living scene, and sunk so deep the realm, 
That now its ancient limits none may guess, 
And say with surety: “This was Lyonnesse!” 
Save when, becalmed, with all his nets afloat, 
Some Celtic fisher, dreaming in his boat, 
Looks through the wave, and deems he can behold 
Far shining spires and battlements of gold. 
Then on his charméd ear, up-surging, swells 
The blare of trumpet, or the chime of bells, 
And bids him ponder, in believing vein, 
What worlds shall rise when Arthur comes again. 


Forbid it, Heaven, that thoughts of noble worth 
For lack of nurture wither from the earth! 
Such do not die; but when Ideas descend 
From God, with earthly elements they blend. 
Condensed like stars, awhile men’s steps they guide, 
But mix their life with Sloth, Ambition, Pride ; 
Till, home returning on their heavenly way, 
They burst their robe of perishable clay: 
The shattered Form surrounding Nature feeds, 
And scatters through the earth celestial seeds. 
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Long buffeted by strife twixt Pope and King, 
Antique Religion from the world took wing, 

But with the Image that her soul enshrined 
Touched, ere she passed, the Conscience of mankind. 
Time, Avarice, Order, Commerce, banished hence 
Fair Chivalry, “the nations’ cheap defence” ; 

Yet when the soul of Knighthood sought the sky, 
To raise our lives was left us—Loyalty. 


As springs the infant stream, with slender tide, 
And leaps impetuous down the mountain side ; 
Soon, with a thousand tributaries fed, 

Through the low plain it sinks a deeper bed; 
Anon by town and tower its waters roll, 
And bear whole navies to their ocean goal; 
Yet ever, as its mighty volume grows, 

It feels the impulse of its cradling snows ;— 
So, from mixed races and a hundred strains, 
Continuous Freedom fills our English veins; 
To shores remote its branching currents run, 
Yet Blood and Story keep the nation One: 
No self-ruled race, through all th’ imperial course, 
But owns the heart of Britain for its source. 


What, though no more be drawn the “ Vassal’s” sword, 
To waste the manors of some neighbour lord ; 
Nor sovereign “ Benefice,” nor knightly “Fee,” 
Exact the “Homage” of his bended knee? 
Yet Kinship, common Speech, and old Renown, 
Claim from afar due service for the Crown; 
And if in peril England call the “ Ban,” 
From many an Ocean Freedom sends her “ Man.” 


Let not the heart despair. I see, I see, 
A happier age of purged Feudality ! 
From loyal waves the free Dominions spring, 
A hundred Kingdoms but a single King, 
Whose will, by no compulsion, all obey, 
A patriot Monarch he, free Liegemen they ; 
Thence, sent from torrid suns, from polar snow, 
From Austral skies with alien stars a-glow, 
To Thames’ far shores the chosen statesmen come, 
To guard the glory of their ancient Home. 
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Each of his country’s inmost mind possessed, 
They meet their peers, the Council of the Best. 
Called by their Sovereign, by their States elect, 
They serve no Faction, they advance no Sect: 
Domestic bounds their lofty thoughts surpass ; 
Wealth strives no more with Labour, Class with Class, 
Unfettered forethought, free debate is theirs, 
Confederate counsels, and imperial cares ;— 
How through the tangled maze a way to find 
What Blood unites by Interest to bind; 

With even weight to bid the taxes fall ; 

To make the Wealth of each the Health of all; 
The Empire’s tolls in ordered scheme to range; 
Fix in her rival Marts the just exchange; 
Protect the poor man’s toil; rich Greed control ; 
Guard th’ Individual, and defend the Whole. 


Such let the issue be! Nor, Reader, deem 
In thoughts like these I rashly quit my theme. 
Party is Britain’s bane. As Faction dies, 
The patriot soul shall from the ashes rise: 
That soul our arts and tillage shall restore, 
With that our vanished Gardens bloom once more. 
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THE APOCALYPTIC STYLE. 


THE student who from some 
far-off epoch looks back upon 
our twentieth-century life, will 
find one phenomenon to per- 
plex him. The age, he will 
decide, was more critical than 
constructive, more expository 
than original. But when, be- 
ing learned in precedents, he 
looks for the familiar traits of 
a rational and pedestrian era, 
he will be amazed to discover 
something very much the con- 
trary in several important 
departments. He will find 
sections of the Press and 
groups of politicians thinking, 
speaking, and writing in a 
style which he will correctly 
describe as “apocalyptic.” It 
is not false rhetoric, or vulgar 
derelictions of taste: for these 


in any democracy he will be 


prepared. The phenomenon 
will be rather a tremendous 
solemnity in trivial things, a 
never -ceasing appeal to the 
most grave and ultimate sanc- 
tions, the swinging of the pro- 
phet’s tattered mantle from 
inadequate shoulders. In all 
ages great men on great occa- 
sions have used such appeals. 
The distinction of our age is 
that little men on little occa- 
sions see fit to parody the 
practice. In the phrase of 
Burke, the extreme medicine 
of the Constitution has become 
its daily bread. Our observer 
will be a little puzzled by it 
all. He will find our journal- 
ists and politicians dragging in 
high Heaven to arbitrate in 
some petty social problem, 


which is rather one of admin- 
istration than of ethics. He 
will find a contest between Mr 
A and Mr B at some bye- 
election presented in colours 
which would befit the strife of 
Ormuzd and Ahriman. Some 
tremendous ultimate issue for 
human nature will appear to 
be cloaked under the prosaic 
surface of a struggle between 
two statesmen for office, or two 
religious sects for a privilege. 
The men who make these ap- 
peals are in the main sincere ; 
judging from other evidence, 
they do not lack intelligence ; 
they are not playing a part, 
with tongue in cheek, but act- 
ing in some kind of way on 
some kind of principles. Their 
disease is more subtle than 
grandiloquence: it is not quite 
what the French call grandeur ; 
perhaps it may be best de- 
scribed as a suburban sublimity. 
All the essentials of the sub- 
lime are there, except the great 
occasion and the commanding 
character. The observer, com- 
paring it with other journal- 
istic and platform vices, will 
probably describe it with Plato 
as the “lie in the soul” as 
against the more venial lie on 
the lips. And, having some 
knowledge of history, he will 
wonder how we have so com- 
pletely forgotten the teaching 
of our own eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

It was the fashion in Vic- 
torian days to say hard things 
of the eighteenth century, since 
every era is apt to underrate 
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its predecessor. The age in 
which the British Empire was 
created: which produced Marl- 
borough and Rodney, Clive and 
Wolfe: which was dominated 
by Chatham: which saw the 
Highlanders march to Derby 
and the hopeless loyalties of 
Culloden,—that age was con- 
demned as lacking in romance. 
The truth is that in no epoch 
in our long history has the 
romance of deed and fact been 
more conspicuous. The eigh- 
teenth century saw that for the 
romantic to flourish it must 
be nourished and strengthened 
by what we are accustomed 
to call common-sense. The 
true Romantic is not the 
vapouring young gentleman 
with odd clothes and exuberant 
hair, but some such type as 
those Georgian sea - captains 
who wore woollen  under- 
clothing and loved food and 
wine and the solid comforts 
of the hearth when they were 
not about their business of 
fighting. This spirit of high 
enterprise based on sound 
calculations, of chivalry with- 
out pose and eloquence without 
gush, is the romance which is 
peculiarly eighteenth - century 
and peculiarly English. Our 
forefathers are said to have 
distrusted “enthusiasm,” and 
they would have gladly ad- 
mitted the charge. They did 
distrust whatever was opposed 
to good sense and sane human 
instinct. They were not afraid 
of the intellect, and saw no 
cause to forego the exercise 
of their native wits merely 
because a dogma was presented 
with Sinaitic solemnity. They 
did not respect earnestness 
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unaccompanied by intelligence, 
and why should they? The 
lesson of the eighteenth cen- 
tury both in literature and 
politics was that for every 
matter there is an appropriate 
style. It could admire the 
heroics of Chatham while it 
laughed at the rhetoric of 
Beckford. We call a man 
well-bred whose manners are 
nicely adapted to the varying 
situations of life. The eigh- 
teenth century demanded 
breeding — which is to say 
that it asked for a manner 
adequate to the substance, and 
rejected what fell short or 
exceeded. 

The so - called Romantic 
Revival is often described as 
a revolt from  eighteenth- 
century standards. It was, 
more correctly, in its best form 
a natural development. It 
demanded an expression in 
literature for a side of life 
which had never been for- 
gotten by the plain citizen. 
But the danger of a movement 
which is mainly literary is 
that it is apt to go beyond 
the justification given by the 
living world. Romance now 
and then forgot reality, and 
instead of being a tremendous 
fact became a literary pose. 
Dellacruscans and Spasmodics 
revelled in wild verbiage; 
emotion turned to sensibility ; 
idealism slipped into tran- 
scendentalism; the truths of 
democracy became the whim- 
sies of revolution. We are 
not attempting a history of 
the pathology of literature, 
so it is sufficient to note the 
fact that that great and splen- 
did movement, the Romantic 
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Revival, which has so pro- 
foundly influenced our modern 
thought and expression, tended 
also to make the world forget 
a truth which is essentially 
romantic, the eighteenth-cen- 
tury doctrine of the appropriate 
style. The doctrine is old as 
Aristotle, and indeed is no 
more than the belief that 
facts are the foundation of 
everything, and that literature 
as well as statesmanship must 
keep close to them. It asks 
for a style organically related 
to the facts, and maintains 
that sublime imaginings and 
exalted rhetoric, being ad- 
dressed to a human audience, 
must be in accord with the 
ancient human sense of fitness. 

The degeneration of the 
romantic movement is one 
source of the apocalyptic 
style, but many other springs 
combined to fill the channel. 
One was the influence of Mr 
Gladstone, for foolish things 
come frequently from splendid 
origins. To Mr Gladstone a 
grave and prophetic style was 
the natural medium of thought. 
He had the great character 
and, repeatedly, the great 
occasion which we have laid 
down as the necessary pre- 
liminaries for the exercise of 
this manner. But he had no 
humour, and in consequence he 
would expound the trivial in 
a style which only his amaz- 
ing gifts of voice and presence 
saved from being comico. His 
devout followers imitated him 
in his vices. A certain type 
of Gladstonian donned the 
giant’s robe with sad results. 
It was easy to copy his solem- 
nity, his incongruous appeals to 
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morality and religion, his lack 
of common perspective. What 
could not be copied were the 
fire, the imagination, the 
withering passion which ac- 
companied them. There being 
but one Gladstone and many 
Gladstonians, the foibles of a 
great personality became the 
eagerly sought virtues of a 
political school. Much is due, 
also, to the conditions of our 
modern cheap journalism. 
Half-educated writers in the 
better sort of cheap- paper, 
having to deal with matters 
about which they are imper- 
fectly informed but more or 
less sincerely convinced, fall 
into the apocalyptic style as 
the easiest. When you are 
short of arguments it is so 
much simpler to fulminate and 
prophesy. But the main source 
is to be found, perhaps, in the 
considerable part which Non- 
conformity has played of late 
in both literature and politics. 
In dissent the pulpit and the 
platform have rarely been dis- 
tinguishable. The fashion which 
began with the Puritans of 
making the august words of 
Scripture the counters of 
ordinary conversation has been 
maintained, perhaps out of a 
belated sense of romance, by 
those who believe themselves to 
be their spiritual descendants. 
The process is that which we 
have already observed. Stern 
men engaged in a contest of 
life and death may fittingly 
use the speech of high tragedy ; 
but the same accent becomes 
comic on the lips of comfort- 
able persons busied with some 
less vital struggle. 

Whatever the cause,—and 
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we leave the analysis to some 
pathologist a few centuries 
hence,—the fact is before us. 
We do not believe that Eng- 
land has lost her traditional 
phlegm. A Continental ob- 
server from a brief study of 
some of our newspapers might 
imagine that the nation to a 
man had been converted to the 
worst kind of Rousseauism. 
Of course it is not true. The 
average Englishman is as solid 
and sensible as he ever was. 
But he has got as his official 
interpreters a number of gentle- 
men who are resolved to make 
the world believe that he is a 
feckless neurotic being, living 
in a whirl of confused primary 
emotions. Let us be very clear, 
however, about what we mean 
by the apocalyptic style. It 
is not the ordinary exaggera- 
tion of party warfare. Poli- 


ticians must always put their 


case, a8 a mathematician would 
say, several powers too high. 
The fashion has been recog- 
nised since first men herded 
into communities, and the ex- 
aggerations, being known for 
what they are, are innocuous, 
Wilkes once told Lord Sheffield 
that he thought Lord Bute a 
good statesman, but that it 
was his game to abuse him; 
and if Wilkes’s virile libels 
were conceived and taken in 
this spirit, how much more the 
decorous depreciations of our 
own day! The men who 
thundered against Mr Fox 
dined with him at Brooks’s 
and willingly pocketed his 
losings. It is allowable to 
describe every measure of the 
Government to which you are 
opposed as the last word in 
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human folly, and every amend- 
ment of your own party as a 
shining instance of human 
wisdom. It is perfectly fair 
for one class of paper to 
portray Mr Asquith as a 
brigand without a redeeming 
virtue, and for another class to 
show us Mr Balfour in colours 
which would have shamed 
Iago. It is the rule of the 
game, and nobody takes it 
seriously. Every one is aware 
that the much abused public 
man is as respectable a citizen 
as the rest of us. The fashion 
is harmless, because each side 
knows that it is exaggerating 
and that the other side knows 
that it knows this. The sin 
is only against good taste, and 
that is not very important. 
Nor is the apocalyptic style 
the false emphasis and gross 
rhetoric which disfigure so 
much of our modern journalism 
and oratory. That incurable 
romanticist, the public, hank- 
ers after splashes of colour, 
and those who cater for its 
taste provide them. The young 
lions of ‘The Daily Telegraph,’ 
with whom Matthew Arnold 
was sO angry, were very inno- 
cent people after all. They 
murdered the King’s English 
and jangled the nerves of Cul- 
ture, but in their own crude 
way they ministered to an 
ancient and honourable crav- 
ing. We can still find their 
“lithe,” “sinewy,” and “nerv- 
ous” style, their dubious pur- 
ple, their slipshed heroics, in 
most columns of the popular 
press. In literary criticism the 
thing is rampant. Buoyant 
gentlemen dispense praise or 
blame in resounding clichés 
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which have long since lost any 
meaning. In politics it flour- 
ishes still more, for there is 
greater scope for the oriental 
fancy of the writers in a debate 
than in a book. One news- 
paper in especial deals with our 
sober Parliament in a style 
which would not be out of place 
in chronicling the disputes of 
the Girondists and the Moun- 
tain, A murmur of dissent 
becomes a “low growl of earn- 
est wrath.” A bored Minister 
gets up to reply to an attack, 
and is no doubt much surprised 
to learn that “there was some- 
thing indomitable in his even, 
fearless gaze.” A very bad 
joke is made: “ Liberals were 
convulsed,” runs the comment. 
There are rules in the game, 
which must be followed. We 
used to talk of “the nation,” 
but the correct phrase is now 
“the popular heart,” and the 
correct epithets for the organ 
are “deep,” “rough,” and 
“holy.” You must never by 
any chance speak about the 
“working men”; the right 
phrase is “the toilers,” and you 
will greatly increase the effect 
if you manage to refer to their 
“dumb strivings” and “ pas- 
sionate discontent.” These ex- 
amples come from one side of 
the House, but you can get 
nearly as good from the other. 
In the days when Imperialism 
was prominent on platforms 
and in newspapers, there were 
many striking examples of 
dithyrambic prose. There is 
very little harm in it all. Its 
only faults are vulgarity and 
silliness, which can do small 
mischief to readers already 
steeped in these qualities. It 
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might even be argued that the 
writers in their odd fashion are 
doing a public service. They 
preserve the glamour of politics 
for the average man. Just as 
a reporter in the Press Gallery 
maintains the dignity of Par- 
liament by straightening out 
a stuttering incoherent speech 
into some semblance of argu- 
ment and grammar, so the 
people who write so flowerily 
of representative government 
encourage the desirable belief 
that there is something in it. 
“Let not ambition mock their 
useful toil.” 

The apocalyptic manner has 
some kinship with what we 
have just described, but it 
differs from it in one import- 
ant point. Its offence is not 
only against good taste. It is 
not used solely for popular 
effect or as a convention in 
party warfare. There is in it 
always an appearance of con- 
viction, of desperate earnest- 
ness, which distinguishes it 
from the merely literary vices 
we have glanced at. Its vice 
is not literary, but moral. Let 
us repeat its definition. The 
apocalyptic style means the 
habitual use of the most solemn 
appeals on behalf of trivial, or 
at anyrate inadequate, causes. 
Its favourite counters are con- 
science, honour, patriotism, 
morality, righteousness, and 
religion. It seeks to raise 
every question to that exalted 
plane where the ultimate 
battles of humanity are fought. 
It cannot discriminate between 
pedestrian matters which be- 
long properly to the sphere of 
opportunism and common-sense 
and those grave problems which 
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are in their essence spiritual, 
and to which no consideration 
of expediency or practical wis- 
dom can ever apply. It is a 
misplaced seriousness, which 
stales by foolish use the 
weightiest sanctions of life. 
It will be at once retorted 
by some devotees of the man- 
ner that to serious eyes all 
things are of the most serious, 
and that it is only to a shallow 
analysis that there is any 
separation between the finite 
and the infinite. As a pro- 
position in metaphysics this 
is indisputable. No doubt to 
the poet and the philosopher a 
flower in the wall contains the 
universe, and our most trivial 
problem, when pushed to its 
final issue, involves the laws 
which keep the planets in their 
courses. There is a school of 
writers who win a cheap 
originality by harping on this 
truism. A little easy dialectic 
can break down all our current 
definitions and show that every 
quality shades into its opposite ; 
that black is only black because 
it is also white; that the comic 
is more tragic than tragedy ; 
that progress is backward and 
reaction advance. It is largely 
a trick of words with a thin 
philosophical justification be- 
hind it, and when used in its 
proper place the trick is harm- 
less, and even pleasing. But 
the grasshopper becomes a 
burden when he carries its 
antics into the practical sphere. 
The world is conducted by 
means of certain definitions in 
language and thought on which 
we consent to agree. To be 
perpetually upsetting these def- 
initions is to make yourself for 
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practical purposes a nuisance, 
A lawyer who, instead of in- 
terpreting the law as he finds 
it, endeavours to expound the 
anomalies of all human justice, 
will make a very bad business 
of his case. It may be per. 
fectly true that to the seeing 
eye a pot of beer contains all 
the stars, but this is not a rele- 
vant argument for or against a 
reform of our licensing system. 
The truth is that we are be- 
ginning to be cursed in the 
practical business of life with 
belletristic jargon. We are 
losing our sense of relevance, 
and importing into the prac- 
tical sphere considerations 
which have no meaning there, 
There is a danger, in a word, 
of our forgetting common-sense 
—which we may define as a 
wise appreciation of the work- 
ing rules of human society. To 
drag those alien immensities 
into a prosaic argument is to 
be guilty not only of silli- 
ness but of impiety. At Ox- 
ford, in the days when appeals 
to the Divine were more com- 
mon in philosophy than happily 
they are to-day, a certain ex- 
aminer is believed to have set 
as the first question in a phil- 
osophy paper, “Write down 
what you know of God, and do 
not mention Him in any sub- 
sequent answer.” To speak 
with all reverence, Heaven has 
no more to do with formal 
logic than formal logic has to 
do with Heaven. 

The writers of the apocalyp- 
tic school, to do them justice, 
would not adopt this flippant 
line of defence. Their justifi- 
cation is that they are in 
earnest, that they believe in 
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certain truths, and think it 
right to testify to the belief at 
all seasons. They are men of 
some intelligence and numer- 
ous convictions; but the two 
things are divorced in their 
minds. Their creed, being 
largely based on emotion, for- 
bids them to weigh fully the 
meaning of their tenets. Hav- 
ing reached their belief by 
some kind of rational process, 
they prohibit reason from any 
further activity. They wield 
the fine weapon of faith like a 
bludgeon, and use it for ser- 
vile tasks for which it is wholly 
unfitted. If a Toledo blade is 
used to poke the fire or stir 
the pot, it will soon lose its 
temper and may haply damage 
the fingers of those who de- 
grade it. For the purpose of 
argument we assume that the 
convictions, of the use of which 


we complain, have been hon- 
estly reached and are fervently 


held. We credit the apo- 
calyptics with both intellect 
and morals. What we wish to 
show is that by these methods 
they are doing their best to 
degrade the sanctities in which 
they believe. 

Let us take as our first in- 
stance the use which is made 
of the patriotic appeal. It 
will show us the vice in its 
least harmful form, and yet 
undeniably a vice. A fashion 
has grown up among some 
writers of arrogating to them- 
selves the defence of national 
wellbeing, and treating their 
opponents as traitors to this 
cause. Now mark what the 
accusation means. A man 
who is not a patriot does not 
merely blunder in his views of 
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national policy: he blunders 
intentionally, for he wishes the 
nation ill, It is a compara- 
tively rare temperament, and 
in its mingling of vanity and 
inhumanity it is the most de- 
testable temperament on earth. 
The unpatriotic man is born 
without the homely instincts 
and faltering loyalties which 
ennoble human nature. The 
spectre of his bloodless self 
stands between him and his 
kin, his race, and the whole 
world of men. His first 
thought is for his own postur- 
ing figure, and his last dwells 
in the same dismal region. To 
call a man unpatriotic, there- 
fore, is to saddle him with an 
awful charge. Liar and de- 
bauchee are less damning ac- 
cusations. But when the term 
“unpatriotic” is flung about 
casually, all that the writers 
mean is that the object of their 
attack is mistaken in his views 
of national policy. It may be 
A’s conviction that the safety 
of Britain requires the addition 
of ten millions to the naval 
estimates and compulsory mili- 
tary service. It may be B’s 
conviction that we should 
economise on service expendi- 
ture so that wealth may fruc- 
tify in private pockets, and 
that any form of compulsion 
on the citizen weakens his ulti- 
mate force of resistance. But 
both aim at the same thing— 
the security of Britain: they 
differ only in the means. 
Neither of them is unpatriotic, 
and to scatter that charge 
lavishly is to weaken one of 
the most appalling terms of 
condemnation in the lan- 
guage. A man who loves his 
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country may be wrong-headed 
and dangerous, but he will 
never be unpatriotic. There 
have been unpatriotic men in 
our history: they exist to-day ; 
they will continue to exist 
till they are wiped out at 
Armageddon. If we are to 
preserve this weapon of at- 
tack — the patriotic appeal— 
sharp and bright, let us be 
very careful how we use it 
for irrelevant purposes. To 
call a man unpatriotic when 
you mean that he is stupid, 
is to be guilty of the central 
fault of the apocalyptic style. 
It is to use a solemn appeal 
on an inadequate occasion. 
Those who toss about an 


ultimate sanction so lightly 
are open to the charge of 
deficiency in serious passion. 
The man who loves his coun- 
try best cannot be apocalyptic 


in his tone. He is modest in 
the presence of so great a 
cause —a cause which is cer- 
tain and simple, however com- 
plex be the rest of his creed. 
The words of the most moder- 
ate patriot will be those of 
Halifax, the father of all 
moderates: “Our Trimmer is 
far from idolatry in other 
things; in one thing only he 
cometh near it. His country 
is in some degree his idol... . 
For the earth of England... 
there is divinity in it, and 
he would rather die than 
see a spire of English grass 
trampled down by a foreign 
trespasser.” 

This misuse of the word 
“patriot” has been admirably 
exposed by the critics of a 
school which on all other 
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matters is sworn to _ the 
apocalyptic. The vice is con- 
fined, as we have said, to no 
single party; but as with one 
side it is associated with false 
appeals to national pride, so 
on the other it may be known 
by its false moral fervour, 
The humblest of the questions 
of the day is turned into a 
case of conscience. By a 
strange and most short-sighted 
intolerance, difference of opin- 
ion is assumed to involve a 
difference of moral code. At 
a recent bye-election the suc- 
cessful candidate received a 
wire from a club of sup- 
porters congratulating him 
that the “forces of hell had 
not prevailed against him.” 
The phrase is typical of the 
whole apocalyptic attitude. To 
these writers the world is a 
device in ink and snow—the 
radiant child of light and 
the scowling sons of darkness. 
The audiences at Pleasant 
Sunday Afternoons are en- 
joined to ask themselves what 
their Lord would have done 
had He been in their case— 
and their case is probably a 
County Council election. The 
advocates of the feeding of 
school children at the public 
expense enforce their appeal 
with the text “Suffer the 
children.” Take any half- 
dozen contemporary measures, 
and you will find wonderful 
specimens of apocalyptic hys- 
teria. The opponents of Old 
Age Pensions, for example,— 
honest gentlemen, as sincerely 
anxious as any one to find 
some remedy for the con- 
dition of the poor,—are de- 
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scribed as aged Giant Popes 
gnashing toothless gums as 
they see the Christians and 
Greathearts of progress break- 
ing into their dark cita- 
dels. Those who refuse to 
sanction a rash scheme to 
relieve unemployment are, in 
this fashion of speech, mono- 
polists who gloat over human 
misery. There is no need to 
multiply instances. Some- 
times the tone is that of the 
street preacher, sometimes that 
of the decorous moralist in his 
study, but the essential quality 
does not change. In it all 
there is the same prostitution 
of sacred things to trivial 
purposes. It is not the ordin- 
ary rhetoric of politics. That 
may be often vulgar, but it is 
never impious. That confines 


itself to mundane things, and 
does not paw the ultimate 


verities. The apocalyptic man- 
ner declines to deal with ques- 
tions on the plane to which 
they naturally belong. It de- 
clines to give them, therefore, 
their logical and legitimate 
consideration. It insists on 
elevating them to a moral or 
religious plane with which 
they have, for the practical 
purposes of life, no earthly 
connection. Do its votaries, 
we wonder, never stop to 
consider that a case must be 
bad indeed when for its de- 
fence they appeal to conscience 
rather than to reason ? 

One such appeal has been 
80 prominent of late years that 
it is worth fuller notice. Under 
the Education Act of 1902, 
Nonconformists of various per- 
suasions were compelled to pay 
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rates, part of which went to 
the upkeep of Church Schools. 
These ratepayers did not “hold 
with” the teaching in Church 
Schools, and very naturally 
they disliked paying for it. 
Let us be very clear as to the 
nature of this objection, for 
it is important to the argu- 
ment. The Nonconformist did 
not regard Church doctrine as 
definitely immoral; he merely 
thought his own better, as he 
had every right to think it. 
What he objected to was that 
one religious faith was getting 
preferential treatment from the 
presumably impartial State, 
and if this annoyed him seri- 
ously he was entitled to seek 
redress by every means in his 
power. Passive resistance may 
have been bad policy, but it 
was at any rate straightfor- 
ward and intelligible. But 
unfortunately his lay and 
clerical leaders saw fit to de- 
scribe their revolt as one of con- 
science, and to lay claim to the 
title of martyrs. Yet there 
was no suggestion of con- 
science in the matter. If they 
had considered Church teach- 
ing as something really wicked, 
then it would have been their 
conscientious duty not to rest 
till they had abolished the 
Church root and branch. By 
continuing as citizens of the 
State they would have been 
sharers in its iniquity. But 
of course they had no such 
view. What they asked was 
“their rights,” as a London 
cabman does when he is under- 
paid. A cabman who pro- 
tests in intemperate language 
against the eee of his 
Oo 
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fare and is promptly arrested 
is as much a sufferer for con- 
science’ sake as any passive 
resister. It is a mere accident 
that the subject-matter of the 
dispute was concerned nomin- 
ally with religion. The point 
at issue for passive resisters 
was as purely secular as the 
cabman’s. We have no desire 
to minimise the Nonconformist 
grievance. Let it be all they 
claim for it, and it still has 
nothing to do with conscience. 
A noble appeal was degraded 
when a political agitation 
claimed the sanction which 
sent a Latimer to the stake 
and a More to the scaffold. 
The strife about indentured 
labour in South Africa saw 
the climax of the apocalyptic 
style,—at least we would fain 
hope that such amazing heights 
of extravagance could not be 
exceeded by a sane people. To 
a few honest souls, who were 
incapable of looking squarely 
at facts, and were at the mercy 
of words and their emotional 
associations, Chinese labour 
may have really appeared to 
be a monstrous thing, wholly 
outside the pale of argument. 
But it is perfectly certain that 
such people were few in num- 
ber, and too unimportant to in- 
fluence opinion seriously. The 
apocalyptic writers had suffi- 
cient intelligence to appreciate 
the difference between such a 
form of labour and slavery ; 
but the distinction which they 
would make in thought they 
could not or would not embody 
in words, because of the style to 
which their souls were in bond- 
age. There were weighty argu- 
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ments against the experiment— 
political arguments, social ar- 
guments, economic «rguments ; 
even, in a limited sense, moral 
arguments. But few of these 
were brought forward either 
by press or platform. The 
whole question was treated in 
@ curious vein of pulpit elo- 
quence, It was a “stain upon 
the honour of Britain,” a “ pro- 
stitution of human dignity,” a 
“gamble in human lives,” a 
“living sacrifice to Mammon.” 
A remarkable anthology of 
apocalyptic abuse might be 
compiled on the subject. It 
is easy to slip from honesty 
once the restraints of good 
sense are withdrawn. It was 
only a short step from such 
appeals to the picture of China- 
men in chains, with its most 
logical companion piece of 
bloated Celestials jeering at 
emaciated British workmen, 
with which for a bad season 
the hoardings were garnished. 
It was another short step to 
a public repudiation of such 
methods when their work was 
done, and a belated return to 
accurate speech, We would 
credit the writers of this school 
as a rule with earnestness and 
honesty, but it is an honesty 
which in its very nature must 
be separated by only a narrow 
line from cant. 

Our argument is directed 
only against. the abuse of such 
appeals, not against the ap- 
peals themselves. We object 
to their becoming a method, 
because in their very nature 
they are exceptional and ab- 
normal. Given the adequate 
occasion, and they constitute 
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the most moving type of human 
eloquence. The great masters 
of oratory have used them at 
critical times in the history of 
the nation. You will find 


them in the speeches of both 
the Pitts. Burke, at the height 
of his great argument, has 
metaphors and appeals which 


‘tease us out of thought, 
As doth eternity.” 


Disraeli had moments when 
the glitter of his fireworks 
seemed to change to the light- 
nings of heaven. Bright, 
pleading against war, could 
summon to his aid the invis- 
ible company of angels; and 
what man alive in the last 
forty years does not remem- 
ber passages when Gladstone 
seemed to forget the party 
leader in the prophet? With 
the greatest the manner is 
frequent, for the great occa- 
sion is common; but even with 
lesser men, the occasion may 
give the inspiration which war- 
rants the manner. If we had 
to select a perfect instance, 
we would take Chalmers’ reply 
to a foolish critic who recalled 
the early days when he was 
busied with mathematics 
rather than the care of souls. 
“Strangely blinded that I 
was! What, sir, is the object 
of mathematical science? Mag- 
nitude and the proportions of 
magnitude. But then, sir, I 
had forgotten two magnitudes. 
I thought not of the littleness 
of time—I recklessly thought 
not of the greatness of etern- 
ity.” Another instance is Lin- 
coln, He transacted the busi- 
ness of life in phrases of a 
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home-spun simplicity. He 
never fell into the turgid her- 
oics which disfigured most of 
the Northern oratory. But 
when the great occasion came, 
as in the Gettysburg speech, 
he could reach a height of sub- 
limity to which the nineteenth 
century saw no equal. It is 
the same in literature as in 
oratory. Carlyle, living at 
white heat and seeing far into 
the foundations of society, can 
wear the mantle of Isaiah with 
dignity, but those who have 
nothing of Carlyle except his 
lack of nice discrimination ap- 
pear only as mountebanks in 
the garb. Ruskin had the trick 
of looking at everything sub 
specie ceternitatis, but he was 
a master of prose, and he had 
the imagination and insight of 
a poet. Besides, the eternities 
were his business: he was pro- 
fessedly writing a kind of phil- 
osophy, and attempting to show 
how metaphysics were inter- 
twined with the thread of our 
common life. He was apoca- 
lyptic, but apocalypse hap- 
pened to be his aim, and the 
manner was therefore in sea- 
son. It is of the Carlyles with- 
out grip and the Ruskins with- 
out poetry that we complain. 
That fatal phrase sub specie 
eternitatis has fallen into a 
use of which Spinoza never 
dreamed. It is capable of an 
easy emotional interpretation, 
and cheap culture has taken it 
to its heart. Half the fools 
who muddy the waters of argu- 
ment will quote it to justify 
their treasons against sense. 
The trouble is that the thing 
is not a vice of vulgar people 
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with sordid aims, but of men 
endowed with a certain degree 
of character and intelligence, 
The apocalyptics are in earnest, 
and they have wits enough to 
keep them straight if they 
cared to exercise them. We 
are all familiar with the type 
of popular paper—and for that 
matter of popular speech— 
that dances attendance on the 
mob, and will give it any food 
its capricious appetite may 
seek. Such performances are 
bad enough, but after all they 
only heighten the vulgarity of 
what is already vulgar, and 
debase what is already be- 
yond hope. They appeal to 
common and trivial passions, 
and put the instincts of the 
gutter into gutter language. 
We call those responsible for 
them frivolous, and the re- 
proach is deserved. But is 
there not a far more dangerous 


frivolity in those who prosti- 
tute the most solemn appeals 
to trivial purposes? The first 
vice is only vulgar, for it uses 
degraded weapons; but the 


second degrades the finest 
weapons in our mortal ar- 
moury. The apocalyptics of- 
fend against light, which is 
recognised by theology as the 
unpardonable sin. 

There are three consequences 
which must flow from the man- 
ner. The first is the mental 
and moral degradation of its 
practitioners. The style is a 
kind of spiritual dram - drink- 
ing. The writers have for- 
gotten what Stevenson has 
aptly called the “piety of 
speech.” The world of facts 
in time will cease to exist for 
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them. The powers of observa- 
tion and thought which depend 
upon a spiritual ascésis will 
become atrophied. Just as cer- 
tain poets are said to have seen 
landscape in ready-made blank 
verse lines, so they see all prob- 
lems in the shape of a few well- 
worn emotional clichés. The 
appeals themselves lose all 
meaning for the appellants. 
Their solemnity departs, and 
they become lack-lustre tricks 
of speech doing duty in a 
mechanical round. A second 
consequence is that the busi- 
ness of criticism is badly done. 
Useful criticism must be im 
part materia with the thing 
criticised. It would be absurd 
to condemn a romance because 
it had not enough of the 
Gospel in it, and it is equally 
ridiculous to criticise a policy 
from a standpoint which has 
no relation toit. Every human 
institution is in need of criti- 
cism, but to be effective that 
criticism must be relevant. 
The case for the attack or the 
defence needs to be put, but it 
cannot be put by means of a 
harmonium or even a dignified 
organ. fFinally, the apoca- 
lyptic style must lead to 
the cheapening of serious 
things in the public mind. If 
the ultimate appeals are used 
for common matters, there will 
be no further appeal left when 
the matters aré uncommon. It 
is conceivable that some day 
we may have to fight an anti- 
social monopoly, but who will 
listen to men who have clapped 
the name of monopoly to a 
dozen types of legitimate enter- 
prise? The old love of liberty 
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is declining, and some day a 
new form of slavery may arise, 
but the cry of slavery will have 
grown meaningless from farc- 
ical use. Honest men may 
yet have to band themselves 
against unpatriotic forces, but 
how weak will be the patriotic 
appeal! Conscience—the right 
of the individual to his own 
sacred things—may once again 
have to be defended, but a new 
word must be found, for the 
old will have lost its majesty. 
Those who busy themselves in 
denouncing differences in policy 
as lack of patriotism, breaches 
of public honour, or stains upon 
national morality, are spoiling 
the weapons of attack against 
real disloyalty, real dishonour. 
This is, indeed, the gravamen 
of the charge. That the writers 
are demoralising themselves is 
their own look-out; the relevant 
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criticism which they decline 
to give will be provided else- 
where; but the degradation of 
a weapon of the first import- 
ance concerns us all. Stim- 
ulants do not long keep their 
potency, and people reared on 
them are not only spoiled for 
wholesome fare but become in- 
sensible to the stimulant itself. 
The result must be that when 
something of desperate import 
has to be said and a problem 
is before them for which no 
language is too high, the apoc- 
alyptic school will find that 
nobody pays the slightest at- 
tention. They may plead their 
hardest, but the public, dulled 
to such appeals, will remain 
smiling and apathetic. The 
cry of “ Wolf” will have been 
raised too often, and familiar- 
ity will have begotten its pro- 
verbial offspring. 
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A VISIT TO MOULAI EL HAFID. 


I JOURNEYED from Tangier 
in the early part of June, to 
try and make my way to Fez 
where Moulai el Hafid had just 
arrived, as I wished to find 
out the true state of affairs in 
the capital. I had studied the 
situation in Morocco from the 
papers, which during the past 
year have been so singularly 
badly informed, and almost the 
last words I read before leav- 
ing the coast were, “ Moulai 
el Hafid has arrived at Fez, 
accompanied by about five 
hundred followers in rags. 
He proceeded to the Mosque 
to pray.” These few lines did 
not convey a very cheerful 
picture of the prospects of the 
new Sultan of Morocco, and 
did not augur well for the 
success of my journey inland. 
Finding I could get no one to 
go with me to Fez from 
Tangier, I took steamer to 
Larache, a little port forty- 
eight miles down the coast, 
accompanied by a guide called 
Rabet, who could speak a little 
French, a little English, and 
had an acquaintance with 
several other languages. At 
Larache I bought a_ horse, 
hired mules, and rode inland 
twenty miles to Alcizar, where 
my real difficulties commenced. 
I was told it would be im- 
possible to get through to Fez, 
but this is invariably the 
answer one receives when 
travelling off the beaten track, 
and it has long since ceased to 
trouble me. I soon found an 
invaluable companion for the 
journey in Mr Harry Carleton, 


brother of Bibi Carleton, our 
Consul at Alcizar, who speaks 
Arabic like a native, and is 
well known and _ respected 
among the Moors. 

Our first step was to buy 
Moorish clothes. Carleton elect- 
ed to travel as a mountaineer, 
but I wore the white flowing 
robes of a Moor of the upper 
class. We had difficulty in 
procuring mules, because the 
Caid of Alcizar, a rabid pro- 
Hafidist, had issued stringent 
orders that none of the towns- 
people were to assist Euro- 
peans to go to Fez under 
divers pains and penalties, for 
he supposed their presence 
would not be welcome to his 
master. After a long search 
and much bargaining we came 
to terms with a swarthy negro 
muleteer, who agreed to carry 
our baggage to a village 
called Shimaja, thirty miles 
on the road to Fez, where 
we could pass the night with 
a Caid who was friendly to 
Carleton. I elected to ride a 
horse on the road; but my 
companion preferred to sit on 
the top of a pack, declaring 
that on a long journey it 
was the more comfortable. 
We discarded all superfluous 
kit — carrying only a tent, 
some tinned provisions, 4 
change of clothes, a Martini- 
Henry rifle, and a large re- 
volver which I had purchased 
in Tangier. Owing to the 
Act of Algeciras, there is 
great difficulty in taking arms 
and ammunition into Morocco. 
I brought two rifles out from 
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England, but they never got 
farther than Irun on _ the 
Franco-Spanish frontier, where 
they were seized by the 
Customs officers, who told me 
that, in addition to paying a 
duty equivalent to twice their 
value, I would have to ob- 
tain a permit from the 
Minister of War to carry 
them through Spain. Not 
wishing to delay my journey 
because of two old Mausers 
captured in the Boer War, I 
abandoned them to Spain. 
Just before the train started 
the gendarmes, touched with 
remorse, suggested that I should 
give them half a visiting 


card, and on my return, if I 
produced the other half and 
it fitted, I should receive my 
rifles back. To this compromise 
I agreed, and in consequence 
arrived at Tangier weaponless. 
After much trouble I bought 


the revolver of the Chief-Con- 
stable of Cadiz, who had been 
obliged to sell it after a spree 
at Tangier, the conclusion of 
which found him with his 
ready money exhausted. I 
also bought fifty cartridges ; 
and this weapon, carefully 
loaded, never left my side 
during my stay in Morocco. 
I only had to draw it on two 
occasions, and never to use it. 
On my return from Fez three 
months later I tried it on 
the sea between Larache and 
Tangier. Six times on pulling 
the trigger there followed the 
click of a hammer without any 
report. Four more cartridges 
were tried without result, and 
only theeleventh wentoff. Never 
put your trust in a second-hand 
foreign-made weapon ! 

The evening before I left 
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Alcizar I witnessed a unique 
exhibition of snake-charming, 
and one which I never wish 
to see again. I was standing 
with Bibi Carleton and his 
brother Harry outside their 
house, when a fanatic came 
up, wildly gesticulating, call- 
ing down curses upon us, and 
holding in his hand a large, 
live, and poisonous snake. His 
hair was dressed in ringlets, 
after the fashion of the early 
Victorian ladies, and his whole 
appearance was ferocious and 
disgusting. He was followed 
by a crowd of people who 
pressed round him, and wish- 
ing to clear the space, he took 
the snake by the tail and swung 
it round at arm’s-length, quick- 
ly dispersing the spectators. 
The holy man then became 
pacified, curled the snake round 
his neck, and even allowed it 
to crawl partly down his back. 
Bibi Carleton said to me, “ This 
man is a frequent visitor here, 
he is a fanatic, and we must 
humour him by giving him 
money.” (Thus even does 
fanaticism yield to the power 
of money.) I handed over 
some silver, and most of 
the spectators did likewise. 
But this philanthropy instead 
of calming the man made him 
wilder than ever. He seized 
the snake by the tail, uttered 
fearful cries, and rushed at 
the spectators. In a trice the 
street was cleared. Then he 
came in my direction, but 
having an intense horror of 
snakes, and not wishing to 
cause trouble by threatening 
to shoot him, I fled inside the 
house and watched the pro- 
ceedings from this vantage- 
point. What followed disgusted 
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me. This devoted child of the 
Prophet placed the head of the 
snake between his teeth, held 
the tail in his hands, and exert- 
ing all his strength stretched 
it out beyond its full length, 
until it broke off at the neck, 
leaving the head in his mouth. 
Then having swallowed the 
head, he walked down the 
street, at intervals biting bits 
of the still wriggling body. 
This was the last I saw of him. 

On the following morning 
we left Alcizar at dawn, and 
did four good hours before the 
African sun appeared in all its 
glory and with all its accom- 
panying discomfort. An hour 
after the sun rises the horses 
and mules lose their energy 
and seem to give up all hope, 
their brisk step dies away, 
their heads droop, and with 
parched tongues lolling from 
their mouths they crawl along 
at two or three miles an hour. 
We passed through some splen- 
did country. On the grass 
plains through which the road 
ran, herds of cattle, flocks of 
sheep and goats, camels and 
mules, were grazing. The vil- 
lagers were at work in the 
cornfields reaping the harvest, 
and as they toiled they sang a 
strange, plaintive song, which 
really means, “Oh, Allah, be 
good to us, we are working our 
best.” Travellers on the road 
were few, and were mostly 
muleteers. They eyed us with 
curiosity, and quickly dis- 
covered that I was no Moor, 
in spite of my native attire. 
Rabet, my interpreter, a native 
of Tangier, replied in various 
ways to the inquiries of the 
passers-by. At one time I was 
an Egyptian Mohammedan, 
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having just returned from a 
pilgrimage to Mecca, and now 
on my way to the Shrine of 
Moulai Edriss at Fez; to an- 
other I was the English Am- 
bassador, and Carleton the 
German Minister, on our way 
to the capital to acknowledge 
Moulai el Hafid as Sultan; 
to others we were consuls, 
merchants, or Jews,—anything, 
in fact, which entered this 
accomplished liar’s head. 
Near our first camping-place 
we met three soldiers, bearing 
letters from Moulai el Hafid to 
his friends in Alcizar. They 
became very friendly when we 
told them we were on our way 
to visit their master, and sug- 
gested that, as travelling was 
not safe, we should wait for 
them at our first camp, where 
they would rejoin us after hav- 
ing delivered their letters, and 
thus we could make the re- 
mainder of the journey to- 
gether. To this we agreed, so, 
leaving the oldest of their 
number, who was tired out 
with the speed with which 
they had travelled, with us, 
the other two continued on 
their way, the present of a 
dollar securing their affection 
for all time. At 4 P.M. we 
crawled into Shimaja, and 
were greeted by the chief, who 
gave us a site for our tent, 
forage for our animals, and 
green tea to. cool our thirst. 
This village was typical of 
most on the road to Fez: they 
are really temporary camps 
placed amidst the wheat-fields, 
and are moved every year or 
two years to cleaner ground. 
The houses are miserable 
hovels, made of mud and 
straw, and blackened with 
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smoke. Children, dogs, and 
hens, and even donkeys, have 
free access to the huts, and all 
repair there for shelter from 
the sun and rain. During the 
day the villages are left to the 
children and dogs; at sunset 
the women return from their 
work in the fields, and the 
herdsmen drive in the cattle 
and sheep for food and pro- 
tection. When all the cattle, 
sheep, goats, mules, horses, and 
camels, not forgetting the 
swarms of dogs and storks, 
are safely gathered within the 
fold, the noise is indescribable. 
Feasting then commences. 
The Moors love late hours, 
especially during the hot 
weather, for the men sleep 
during the day whilst their 
wives are out working in the 
fields, and thus they can sit up 
the greater part of the night 
to watch over their flocks, and 
protect them from cattle-raiders 
from neighbouring villages. 
Throughout Morocco there is 
& continual state of open hos- 
tilities between the tribesmen, 
and raids are frequent. 

After spending a few days 
in a Moorish village you are 
struck by two facts—(1) the 
laziness of the majority of the 
men ; (2) the amount of work 
that women have todo. They 
are kept hard at toil in the 
fields throughout the day; 
they are the hewers of 
wood and drawers of water, 
they do all the household work, 
and at the same time bring up 
large families. The men, with 
the exception of the labouring 
class who work in the fields 
with the women, spend the day 
sleeping, gossiping, or riding 
round to neighbouring villages 
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to call on their friends, Thus 
the richer the Moor the more 
wives and concubines he has, 
for they are his servants, and 
perform the household duties 
and all the hard manual labour. 
The result on the appearance 
and physique of the women of 
Morocco is naturally bad. 
There are many who are born 
with good looks and good 
figures, but at an early age 
their hard lives destroy their 
charms and they become slov- 
enly and prideless, mere drudges 
to obey the commands of the 
master whose former affection 
has passed to younger and more 
handsome rivals. This is one 
of the great evils of polygamy, 
for the Moor being constantly 
able to renew the sharers of 
his heart and home, takes little 
trouble to preserve in comfort 
and good health the faithful 
companions of his early years. 
But to the weary traveller 
who has to be off at sunrise on 
the following morning, this 
feasting is far from welcome. 
At 8 P.M. our host brought 
before us a bleating lamb, and 
explained that he was about 
to slaughter it in our honour. 
It is customary to kill the 
animal in the presence of the 
guests, but as a concession to 
our dislike of blood the lamb 
was despatched out of sight. 
After waiting hours for our 
meal, I fell asleep. At mid- 
night I was aroused, and pre- 
sented with the liver beauti- 
fully cooked on skewers. Then 
followed another interval of 
sleep, and at 1 A.M. the Moor- 
ish national dish, coscous, was 
brought in. Our servants 
and the villagers continued to 
feast and to keep up an in- 
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cessant chattering until 4 A.M. 
Fortunately we did not have 
to move off at an early hour, 
having promised to remain a 
day in camp to await the 
return of Hafid’s soldiers from 
Alcizar. This delay was far 
from agreeable. The sun was 
abnormally hot, and there was 
not a leaf within miles to 
which one might fly for shade. 
It is impossible to sleep or to 
rest under the circumstances, 
and you lie in your tent curs- 
ing the sun and eagerly count- 
ing the seconds until it sinks 
below the western horizon. 
We had promised the soldiers 
to wait for them until 1 P.M. 
the following day, but on ac- 
count of the heat we changed 
our minds and decided to move 
off at dawn, and allow them 
to overtake us on the road. 
It is a difficult task to get 
your caravan packed and 
started at the appointed hour. 
Your Moorish servants have 
no idea of time or punctuality, 
and dislike early rising. There- 
fore you must call yourself, 
kick the lot of them from 
under their blankets, and keep 
doing so until your tents are 
struck and your mules packed, 
for if you take your eye off 
them for a moment they fall 
asleep again. You are well 
rewarded by an early start, 
for you can ride four or five 
hours until nine o’clock, and 
these are the coolest and most 
pleasant hours of the day. 
Then between nine and ten you 
choose a suitable spot, pitch 
your tent, and have lunch. 
We camped for the night in 
a large village on the Sebou 
river called Warga. Here the 
people were not so friendly, 
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but the Caid, who knew Carle- 
ton, made us very welcome, 
and offered the customary gifts 
of a sheep, chickens, eggs, 
sugar, and tea. 

We had only been in camp 
a short time when the soldiers 
rejoined us from Alcizar, bring- 
ing Bibi Carleton with them, 
much to our surprise. He told 
us he had received a letter from 
Moulai el Hafid asking him to 
come to Fez immediately, as 
he wished to consult him. 
That night we had a great re- 
union of Caids and Headmen 
in Carleton’s tent, and listened 
to many interesting stories of 
how the movement in favour 
of Hafid was progressing. Cup 
after cup of green tea went the 
round until a late hour. 

On the following morning 
we made an early start, and 
covered nearly fifty miles before 
camping at the kasbah of a 
Caid perched among the hills 
about six hoursfrom Fez. The 
heat was very great, and our 
animals could hardly complete 
the stage. At dawn we were 
off again, and by 1 P.M, after 
what seemed an unending pass- 
age through the hills, I had 
my first view of Fez Djedid 
(New Fez). It was a cheering 
sight after our long ride, the 
pleasure of which had been en- 
tirely spoilt by the great heat. 
We waited for our tired pack 
animals to close up, and then 
rode towards the gate. Round 
the town were masses of white 
tents, where the soldiers of the 
Mahallas were camped, and 
the plain was dotted with 
mounted men in their pictur- 
esque white robes. Near the 
gates it occurred to us for the 
first time that we had nowhere 
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to go to, so we stopped and 
had a consultation, and decided 
to make for the British Post 
Office, which had been left in 
charge of a Moorish gentle- 
man, Mr Mikowar, after the 
flight of the consuls in 
August 1907. The streets were 
crowded with Moors, Jews, 
and Berbers, and we hurried 
through them with the hoods 
of our jallabs and sulhams 
wrapped round our heads to 
hide our faces from the won- 
dering throng. Many of the 
Berbers who had come from the 
south with Moulai el Hafid had 
never seen a Kuropean before, 
and eyed us with much curios- 
ity, but we were allowed to 
pass unmolested. On arriving 
at the post office we were in- 
formed, much to our surprise, 
by Mr Mikowar, who is a 
prosperous banker of Fez, that 
the news of our coming had 
preceded us, and that Moulai 
el Hafid had ordered him to 
prepare a house for our use. 
To this we were conducted. 


It was large and airy, hav- 


ing five large rooms and 
a kitchen, all built round a 
small garden, in the centre of 
which was the usual tank of 
running water. Moulaiel Hafid 
had ordered Mikowar to supply 
us with all we wanted, and 
this gentleman had filled the 
house with Moorish carpets, 
elegant brass bedsteads, sheets 
and blankets, chairs, tables, 
and cooking utensils. In ad- 
dition, Hafid had sent a Caid 
and four soldiers to take up 
their permanent abode with 
us, to watch over our safety 
by day when we sauntered 
forth into the streets, and to 
guard our house by night. 
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But after the first few days I 
discarded the escort, and went 
all over Fez alone with my 
Moorish guide. It was no easy 
matter to drag the soldiers 
from their comfortable mat- 
tresses; and if you succeeded, 
it cost you in tips at the rate 
of about a dollar a mile per 
man, On the morning after 
our arrival I found we were to 
be treated during our stay as 
the guests of Moulai el Hafid, 
and were not to be allowed to 
buy even ourown food. Such is 
the hospitality of this barbaric 
race. Even a special cook was 
placed at our disposal. At 
dawn the imperial adminis- 
trators knocked at the door, 
bearing our mouna (food) for 
the ensuing twenty-four hours. 
The items were: a whole 
sheep, a dozen chickens, count- 
less loaves of bread, eggs, 
fresh butter, green tea, coffee, 
sugar, melons, plums, apples, 
pears, potatoes, tomatos, and 
onions. This supply was con- 
tinued up to the time of my 
departure. Naturally it was 
more than we required for our 
own use, and the inhabitants 
in our neighbourhood were 
not long in discovering this. 
Henceforth a crowd of soldiers, 
friendly butimpoverished Caids, 
poor children, and even Jews, 
attached themselves to our 
household uninvited, and lived 
on the Sultan’s generosity. I 
made repeated efforts to keep 
some order amongst this unruly 
throng, which grew to such 
dimensions that at times we 
could not secure sufficient 
food for our own use. It 
was snatched up before our 
cook had the chance of secur- 
ing the choicest portions. 
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Therefore every two or three 
days I was obliged to turn 
everybody out of doors; but it 
was of little use, for back they 
came with renewed vigour. 
When I arrived at Fez I 
should have found, according 
to the newspapers, the city in 
a state of uproar, with Moulai 
el Hafid and “his five hundred 
ragged followers” holding their 
own with difficulty amidst 
thousands of the supporters 
of Abdul Aziz. How differ- 
ent was the reality! The city 
was outwardly calm, the offi- 
cials were performing their ad- 
ministrative duties, and Hafid 
was quietly at work establish- 
ing his government. I spent 
the first few days calling upon 
the Ministers in order to be- 
come acquainted with the 
leaders of the Hafidist move- 
ment. The three most power- 
ful supporters of Hafid are El 
Glawi, Caid of the Atlas, Si 
Aissa Ben Omar, Caid of Abda, 
and Si Abdul-karim Shergui, 
the Caid of the tribes round 
Fez. Si Aissa is Foreign Min- 
ister, and El Glawi the Prime 
Minister, or Grand Vizier as 
that official is known in Mo- 
hammedan countries. When 
one considers that Hafid had 
only entered the capital three 
weeks before, he had estab- 
lished a firm hold on all 
sections of the populace in a 
remarkably short time. This 
was by no means an easy task, 
for he had to deal with the 
warlike Berbers, who had come 
with him from the south, ever 
ready to loot; with the towns- 


people who, since the depart-. 


ure of Abdul Aziz, had en- 
joyed complete freedom from 
taxation and were therefore 
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somewhat out of hand, and 
with the fifteen thousand Jews 
in the Mella. But he succeeded 
in reconciling the conflicting 
interests and making himself 
popular with all classes. So 
assured was Hafid of his posi- 
tion, that he set aside nearly 
all the conditions under which 
the people of Fez had consented 
to receive him as Sultan. One 
of these was that no Europeans 
should be allowed to enter the 
capital, yet here we were as 
his guests. The Jews were 
delighted to see a Sultan once 
again established at the Mar- 
zhen. For a year, ever since 
their friend and emancipator 
Abdul Aziz had gone south, 
their lot had not been a happy 
one. They were denied the 
privileges granted them by 
Aziz, were jostled and insulted 
in the streets, and lived, or 
professed to live, in hourly 
terror of their lives. I am 
inclined, however, to think that 
they exaggerated their dangers. 
When Hafid entered Fez they 
trembled all the more, for they 
argued, like others, “Here is 
a fanatic, determined to close 
his country to the foreigner, 
who will be wanting money, 
and who will grind us down 
with heavy taxation, as well 
as curtail the rights and privi- 
leges granted us by Abdul 
Aziz.” These fears were 
groundless, for MHafid’s first 
step was to ensure their proper 
protection, and from the day 
he entered Fez the Jews were 
once again able to walk outside 
the Mella in safety. Hafid 
charged nothing for this pro- 
tection, much to the surprise 
of the Jews, and they were 
merely called upon to pay, 
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equally with the Mohammedans, 
the old imposts on the sale of 
certain articles and the octroi 
charges at the gates of the 
town, which had been in force 
under Abdul Aziz. 
Nevertheless, for the first 
two months after Hafid en- 
tered the capital there was an 
Azist party in the town, 
hardly formidable enough to 
make their presence felt, but 
who worked quietly in the 
interests of their old master. 
They were to be found among 
the business class, who had 
enjoyed special trading rights 
under Aziz, and who had made 
large sums of money by cater- 
ing to the many weaknesses of 
that monarch and his corrupt 
gang of advisers. These gen- 
tlemen knew that their bright 
day of spoliation and specu- 
lation was at an end with the 
advent of a man who is above 
making money at the expense of 
his country; so they schemed 
to bring about his downfall. 
The agents of this party filled 
the French press with false 
reports, which they sent off 
in shoals to Tangier day by 
day. You found them at the 
palace eating the Sultan’s 
bread and enjoying his pro- 
tection and favours, yet doing 
all in their power to blacken 
his character, and to make 
Europe believe that his success 
was purely temporary, and 
that any moment his downfall 
might take place. One of 
these men, the agent of the 
French post office, a native 
Algerian who spoke French 
perfectly, came to see me day 
by day. His conversation 
always opened up in the same 
manner, Drawing me into a 
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dark corner (beloved by the 
conspirator), he would whisper 
in my ear, “Je vous assure, 
monsieur, que la chute de Hafid 
est seulement une question des 
jours. Il n’a pas des armes ni 
d’argent ni d’ammunition. Les 
Fasis le détestont. La ville 
est prét de proclamer Abdul 
Aziz le moment qu’Hafid 
quitte Fez.” Day after day 
this gentleman would come to 
me with this same story. An- 
other strange character at the 
court of Hafid was a certain 
French Commandant called 
Benomar. He wore a gay 
uniform of his own design, 
and on his breast were dis- 
played medals for hot service 
in Tunis, Algeria, and Tonkin, 
as well as Khedivial stars and 
British medals for various 
campaigns in the Soudan. No 
one could state accurately his 
nationality. He professed to 
be an Algerian-born French 
subject who had served in the 
Coastguard Service in Egypt 
after leaving the French Army. 
He said he had served under 


Kitchener (“homme terrible”), 
under Hunter (“homme gen- 


til”), and under Wingate 
(“homme trés intelligent”). 
On Hafid’s arrival at Fez, the 
Commandant offered his serv- 
ices as military instructor. 
The Sultan accepted them, and 
every day the Commandant 
went out to drill troops, who 
refused to obey him on the 
grounds that he was French. 
The Commandant also pre- 
pared a scheme for the re- 
organisation of the Sherefian 
Army, which he tried to get 
the Sultan to adopt. The 
latter had by this time become 
suspicious of Benomar, having 
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heard he was a spy, and re- 
solutely refused to receive him. 
From that time forth the Com- 
mandant was a pathetic figure, 
hanging round the palace wait- 
ing for his audience which 
never came. He had red hair, 
a nose which had suffered from 
a violent collision, huge red 
side whiskers, a gigantic mous- 
tache, a light blue uniform, 
baggy white knickers, bare 
legs, patent-leather shoes, a 
red turban, a gold sash, and a 
gigantic sword. His gestures 
were theatrical in the extreme, 
and he could keep up an in- 
cessant flow of conversation on 
the subject of the reorgani- 
sation of the Moorish Army, 
declaring that in his able 
hands it would become 
a splendid fighting machine. 
The Commandant was one of 
the most pessimistic on the 
subject of Hafid. He came to 
me day by day with the tale 
that his downfall was certain, 
and frankly advised me to fly 
before it was too late. When 
I left Fez he told me he cor- 
responded not only with the 
French Government, but also 
with General D’Amade! 

I had only been in Fez a few 
days when I received a sum- 
mons from Hafid to visit him 
at the palace. The palace is 
composed of a jumble of build- 
ings covering a huge area, and 
as difficult to traverse as a 
maze. Mixed in hopeless con- 
fusion are mosques, reception 
rooms, private apartments, 
courtyards, and the harem. 
The exterior is a uniform white, 
and the palace having been un- 
occupied for a year was sadly in 
need of repair. On the occa- 
sion of my first interview I 
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went to the Grand Courtyard, 
where I found the Moroccan 
Army assembled, the guns 
drawn up, and the band play- 
ing lively and familiar milita 

airs. The Army was delightful. 
It looked as if a committee 
composed of Lord Lansdowne, 
Arnold Forster, Brodrick, and 
Haldane had been unable to 
come to a decision as to what 
was the most suitable uniform, 
and therefore each had clothed 
@ portion according to his 
fancy. Some of the soldiers 
wore red coats, some green, 
some blue, and some yellow, 
whilst the infinite variety and 
colour of the breeches added 
to the circus-like effect. The 
rifles were of many patterns— 
Gras, Martinis, Mausers, Rem- 
ingtons, and Lee - Metfords. 
The bayonets were stuck 
through belts and _ button- 
holes, or down the back to 
protect the spine from the sun. 
Many of the companies were 
made up of boys, for the father 
of a large family introduces a 
few of his sons into the ranks 
in order that their names may 
swell the deferred pay-sheets, 
Under the portico leading to 
the palace I found the Foreign 
Minister and all the big officials 
seated. The Sultan was re- 
ceiving deputations from the 
tribesmen that morning, who 
brought him presents of money, 
horses, saddles, and other gifts. 
A continuous stream of warriors 
were being passed politely in 
by the palace officials, and 
kicked out as soon as their 
gifts had been delivered. 
Meanwhile the band in the 
courtyard kept up a lively 
concert. After a wait of two 
hours my summons came, and 
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I was conducted by the Foreign 
Minister into the presence of 
Hafid, through a long line of 
Moorish fiunkeys, who held out 
eager palms for tips. Hafid 
was seated on a sofa at the 
end of a passage which did 
not even boast of a carpet. On 
either side were lumber-rooms 
filled with boxes containing 
toys left behind by Abdul Aziz. 
A single attendant stood by 
the Sultan and brushed away 
the insects and flies. I spent 
nearly two hours with Hafid, 
during which he talked freely on 
a great many subjects, politi- 
cal, social, and commercial. He 
seemed to delight in comparing 
his own country with Europe, 
and to note the differences. 
Moulai el Hafid is a handsome, 
strongly-made man, _ thirty 
years of age, who impresses all 
who come across him with his 
patriotism, his sincerity of char- 
acter, and his sagacity. This 
was the first of many pleasant 
hours I spent in Hafid’s society. 

A Mohammedan people en- 
joy one great advantage over 
all others,—they never suffer 
from the anticipation of that 
which is to come, and, as a 
natural result, they can always 
enjoy the present, although only 
a few hours may separate them 
from disaster, or even from 
death. Their implicit belief in 
an ordained future imparts a 
dignified repose and outward 
calm to all their actions. Thus 
in spite of the trials and 
troubles which threatened the 
State during my stay at Fez, 
a smooth surface of unchange- 
able serenity veiled the inner 
thoughts of every individual, 
from the Sultan to the nigger 
at his gates. On what were 
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their minds concentrated dur- 
ing these eventful days? Ap- 
parently on the most trivial 
matters. An English Depart- 
ment of State during a war, 
home disturbances, or a finan- 
cial crisis, presents a scene of 
indescribable bustle and confu- 
sion. Every official, from the 
harried Secretary of State to 
the bemedalled commissionaire 
at the hall-door, looks worn-out 
and ready to drop. Tempers 
are testy, collars become soft, 
harmless inquirers are jostled 
about with small regard, and 
hasty meals, snatched at odd 
intervals, throw the frail hu- 
man machine still further out 
of gear. When the period of 
stress is over there are gaps in 
theranks. Some have resigned, 
unable longer to withstand the 
departure from the normal 
speed of life, and others have 
even succumbed to the wear and 
tear of critical times. Now is 
all this necessary ? Do we not 
attach too much importance 
and urgency to those affairs 
which revolve in our own par- 
ticular orbit. Could we not 
in this respect study with ad- 
vantage the Mohammedans, 
and in some measure acquire 
that repose and control of the 
feelings which spring from the 
power to completely detach the 
mind from the past and from 
the future, and to concentrate 
it on the enjoyment of the 
present. Undoubtedly, to ob- 
tain this perfection the observa- 
tion of certain outward forms 
common to the whole commun- 
ity is very necessary. These 
must become so much a part 
and parcel of the life of the 
nation that the question of 
setting them aside in times of 
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emergency, and thus deranging 
the daily routine, never arises, 
because no emergency, not ex- 
cepting death, can equal the 
importance attached to the ob- 
servation of these outward 
forms. Thus Mahomet, when 
he ordained that the Holy Men 
should ascend the minarets 
and call the faithful to prayer 
seven times a-day, did more to 
steady the nerves of his fol- 
lowers and to preserve their 
health than all the rest-cures 
and quack medicines of West- 
ern civilisation. It is not the 
actual prayers which do the 
good (though far be it that 
I should belittle their salutary 
effect !),—it is the complete 
detachment and rest which 
they bring, and the accom- 
panying break in every indi- 
vidual’s occupation at certain 
hours of the day. Surely it 
would be an excellent innova- 
tion if Secretaries of State, 
officials, business men, and 
Members of Parliament were 
obliged to carry mats under 
their arms and at fixed hours 
to rest, and if of a religious 
turn of mind, to pray. This 
practice, if introduced into 
Europe, would materially as- 
sist to keep all in a slow and 
measured tread. During a Cab- 
inet Council, when some polemi- 
cal measure was under discus- 
sion, such as the “Abolition of 
the House of Lords,” “ Votes for 
Women,” or “Old Age Pen- 
sions,” surely there would be 
fewer wild decisions, internal 
dissensions, and hasty resigna- 
tions if at the sound of the mued- 
din’s voice calling the faithful to 
prayer our Ministers adjourned 
to their mats and rested awhile. 
How differently do they be- 
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have under similar circum- 
stances in Fez. The affairs of 
State are conducted at the 
Marzhen, which is made up of 
the Sultan’s palace and Govern- 
ment buildings. The scene is 
far more animated and pictur. 
esque than the outside of 
a Government Department at 
Whitehall. Ministers and offi- 
cials do not arrive in cabs and 
taxis, but each rides up on his 
horse or mule, accompanied by 
@ numerous and resplendent 
retinue. The saddles are of 
many colours,—purple, red, 
orange, and green,—and each 
rests on a foundation of 
blankets, ten in number, all 
variegated, and this mass of 
colours shows up well against 
the white of the palace. Inside 
the courtyard, which is large 
and rectangular, the officials, 
sightseers, and _ petitioners 
crowd under the arcades, seek- 
ing shelter from the broiling 
sun, At the far end is the 
Sultan’s pavilion in which he 
gives audiences, and the major- 
ity of those in the court below 
are waiting to see him. Some 
have been for days in attend- 
ance, others for weeks, and 
although their patience merits 
reward, the majority will go 
away disappointed unless per- 
chance they bring gifts to the 
Sultan, which will give them 
a precedence over the empty- 
handed. Those who are rich 
have the better chance, for 
they can anoint the palms of 
the long line of hungry servi- 
tors who guard every step of 
the Sultan’s stairway. The 
unfortunate who have no 
money stand but a poor chance 
of gazing on the Well Beloved. 
During the mornings, the 
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Foreign Minister is always in 
attendance on the Sultan at 
the palace to make presenta- 
tions. He is installed, with 
his secretaries, in a little room, 
thickly matted and carpeted, 
the only furniture being a 
small desk containing paper 
and envelopes and sealing-wax. 
Here the staff of the Foreign 
Office sit for hour after hour, 
apparently waiting for some- 
thing todo. If a letter has to 
be written and despatched, it 
is handled with the utmost care 
and deliberation ; and if a con- 
sultation is held, it is conducted 
on the same leisurely lines. 
For the rest, each official re- 
mains master of his own 
thoughts, takes snuff, others 
fall asleep, and at intervals an 
old nigger, carrying a goat’s- 
skin and brass cups, hands 
water to the thirsty Under- 
Secretaries of State. Occa- 
sionally a series of regular 
thuds from the courtyard 
arouses a faint interest among 
the onlookers. They come 
from a corner where a little 
group of palace servants have 
assembled, and the sound is 
produced by punishment being 
meted out to some slave who 
has erred, and who has been 
sentenced to so many strokes of 
the birch-rod, which may run 
into three figures. This throws 
& great strain on the execu- 
tioner, and after one becomes 
tired another steps into the 
ring to take his place, so that 
@ uniformity of stroke may be 
obtained throughout. The vic- 
tim is held down by four attend- 
ants, but the negroes, who are 
a stoical race, seldom struggle or 
cry out during this visitation. 
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It must be borne in mind 
that even this leisurely pro- 
gramme is adjourned every 
Thursday, which is a Day of 
Rest, and every Friday, which 
is the Mohammedan’s Sunday, 
and whenever a reasonable ex- 
cuse can be found for a holiday 
it is invariably seized upon. I 
have known State affairs ad- 
journed, at a critical period, for 
twenty-four hours, to celebrate 
the anniversary of the mar- 
riage of the Sultan’s wife's 
sister. Even the agitated 
times through which we were 
passing allowed of no departure 
from this settled routine, and 
the patriotic Minister who saw 
the precious moments slipping 
by, comforted his conscience 
with the reflection that Abdul 
Aziz and his advisers were 
taking matters just as easily at 
Rabet. In Morocco it is not 
etiquette for one political party 
to steal a march on the other. 

After a short stay at Fez I 
became on very friendly terms 
with most of the leading men, 
and I was frequently enter- 
tained at their houses. The 
Moorish hours for meals are at 
three in the afternoon, corre- 
sponding to our dinner, and a 
supper late at night, generally 
between eleven and twelve. 
The Arabs are famous for their 
hospitality, and I spent many 
pleasant hours at these strange 
barbaric feasts. Shortly after 
my arrival the Foreign Minis- 
ter, Si Aissa Ben Omar, was 
commanded by Moulai el Hafid 
to give a dinner in honour of 
the few Europeans who had 
drifted to Fez. Si Aissa is a 
remarkable man, the typical 
chief of a large and powerful 
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tribe, and the typical father of 
a multitudinous polygamous 
family. This splendid type of 
the Moorish father has sixty- 
three sons, all of whom ean 
ride with the exception of the 
youngest, a child of three, and 
they form a mounted escort for 
their father. It may be as- 
sumed that Si Aissa’s daughters 
outnumber his sons in the pro- 
portion of two to one, and thus 
the Foreign Minister’s family 
approaches the very respectable 
figure of two hundred, which 
should at least ensure for him 
the commendation of President 
Roosevelt. Si Aissa has a very 
fine house at Fez, formerly the 
property of Tassi, Abdul Aziz’s 
finance Minister, who robbed 
the State and filled his own 
pockets so successfully. On 
the arrival of Hafid at Fez 
Tassi’s house was confiscated to- 
gether with 35,000 dollars found 
When 


buried in the garden. 
Si Aissa is not at the palace 
he conducts affairs of state 
sitting in his garden, and it 
was here that he gave his 
dinner to the small party of 


Europeans. On our arrival we 
sat for a considerable time be- 
fore our host made his appear- 
ance. You are always kept 
waiting in Morocco, even if you 
arrive an hour behind time your- 
self. Si Aissa is, however, one of 
the most punctilious of men in 
the performance of the ritual 
of his religion, and he allows 
no circumstance to stand be- 
tween him and the observance 
of his faith, When at length 
he appeared, followed by a 
single attendant carrying a 
mat, he passed us without 
salutation, gazing neither to 
the right hand nor to the left. 
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Walking to the fountain, he 
carefully washed his face and 
hands, and then knelt in prayer 
on the mat, his gaze fixed to- 
wards Mecca. His prayers 
were carried on with the great- 
est animation, and frequently 
he would rise to his full height, 
only to fling himself on his face 
after the manner of those ab- 
dominal exercises prescribed by 
Sandow. His devotions lasted 
twenty minutes, and judging 
by the frequent side-glances in 
our direction, he was making a 
special appeal to Allah to for- 
give him for entertaining the 
infidel. His prayers at an end, 
Si Aissa greeted us cordially 
and gathered us round him ina 
circle, where we sat cross-legged 
on mats, so as to be in reach 
of the dishes, which are placed 
in the centre. A Moorish 
feast is of the most primitive 
kind, although the food is 
good and well cooked. All 
the familiar adjuncts are miss- 
ing. There are no tables, 
chairs, plates, knives, forks, 
spoons, cups, or glasses. No 
drinks except water out of a 
bowl which is passed from 
hand to hand, and green tea 
which is served in little cups 
at the end of dinner. There 
is just the one large dish, 
round which all gather and 
each secures what he can, 
grabbing for the choicest 
portions. Dinner generally 
consists of four courses: two 
of stewed meats, one of roast 
chickens, and the fourth of 
the national dish coscous, which 
is made of ground corn, and 
can be served with meat like a 
pilau, or made up as a sweet. 
At your side are placed large 
dishes filled with sliced water- 
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melons, which take the place 
of drinks. At the end of 
dinner more fruit is brought 
in, and a slave hands round 
cup after cup of sweet tea, 
flavoured with mint. At first 
the idea of eating out of the 
same dish with your neighbour 
with your fingers does not 
appear very attractive to the 
European, and at times it is a 
difficult process, but habit soon 
reconciles you to the change, 
and you find that in many 
ways it has its advantages 
over the usual method. When 
roast chickens were brought in I 
thought they would be difficult 
to carve with the fingers. The 
mystery was quickly solved by 
the Foreign Minister, who seized 
one of the birds and tore it into 
its natural divisions with re- 
markable skill. When the last 
dish is removed a slave enters 
with a bronze basin, a kettle 


of cold water, and a piece of 
soap, and each guest washes his 


hands, The dishes then are 
borne away to serve at a dinner 
of minor officials, after which 
the leavings are conveyed to the 
soldiers and servants. During 
this dinner given by Si Aissa 
Ben Omar I noticed a continu- 
ous stream of ill-clad tribesmen 
who came in at the front door, 
marched solemnly past the 
spot where we were at dinner, 
and then went out at the back. 
The reason for this procession 
I only learnt afterwards. It 
was a harmless deception on 
the part of Si Aissa Ben Omar, 
who had arranged that depu- 
tations of the tribesmen should 
see us Kuropeans at dinner in 
order that they might return to 
their homes with the tale that 
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Moulai el Hafid was already 
recognised by the Powers, and 
that the Foreign Ministers 
were at Fez. After dinner 
we were entertained by Moor- 
ish musicians. The four most 
talented in Fez had been hired 
for the occasion: one of them 
thumped a guitar, another a 
triangle, and the two others 
played violins upside down as if 
they were ’cellos, the four sing- 
ing, the while, the most passion- 
ate and indecorous love-songs. 
The result was a dreadful 
dirge, which would most cer- 
tainly have been fatal to any 
courtship under Western rules. 
One of the four was famous 
as a comedian. He had red 
hair, a fair skin, and side 
whiskers after the manner of a 
rural groom. He could imitate 
any species of animal or bird 
with great skill, but his piéce 
de résistance was to take off 
various tunes he had heard on 
the gramophone. The result 
would have driven Edison, 
even recalling his own early 
discordant notes, to despair ; 
but it sent the Foreign 
Minister, the great Caids, and 
the Under-Secretaries into 
convulsions, and of course we 
laughed too at Morocco’s Dan 
Leno. Thus the evening 
passed. Such was the peace 
and detachment, that it was 
impossible to believe we were 
isolated in a city seething 
with fanaticism, while outside 
its walls civil war raged. It 
was an admirable lesson how 
to leave the past to the past, 
the future to the future, and 
to take the present as the 
gods ordain. 
E, ASHMEAD BARTLETT. 
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THE REWARDS OF TALENT—SIC VOS NON VOBIS—THE TREATMENT OF THE 
PROLETARIAT—THE SURVIVAL OF THE UNFIT—CONTEMPT OF SCIENCE, 


THE solid rewards of human 
industry are distributed with a 
careless and accidental hand. 
If money be the aim of man’s 
endeavour, the race is not al- 
ways to the swift nor the 
battle to the strong. Not a 
few there are who at the 
end of a life devoted cease- 
lessly to toil discover that 
they are rich only in esteem. 
Their work, which has been 
an aim in itself, has brought 
them by pleasant paths to 
the cold brink of poverty. 
The fault is not theirs. Money 
and the desire of money, which 
alone produce wealth, have 
passed them by. The last 
commodity which finds a 
ready market is talent in 
the arts, in literature, and 
science. The fate of the poet 
is familiar to all. Laudatur 
et alget. Flattery and neglect 
pursue all those who have 
not the wit nor the cynicism 
to bring their wares to the 
most convenient market. The 
man of letters and the painter 
give a genuine pleasure to 
many generations. The his- 
torian and archeologist, delv- 
ing in the past, uncover the 
secrets which Time has jeal- 
ously kept. He who spends 
his days in scientific research 
brings health, safety, and 
riches to many who pay him 
neither in money nor in grati- 
tude. The intrepid traveller 
penetrates the inhospitable 








desert that he may open new 
routes for trade and thus in- 
crease the prosperity, while he 
extends the boundaries, of his 
fatherland. But it is not for 
themselves that men of talent 
and research give their lives 
to toil. Sic vos non vobis 
may be said with truth to 
the most of them. They 
work in obedience to know- 
ledge and temperament, and 
put in the second place the 
profit which their work affords 
them. They cannot, like com- 
fortable officials, expect a sure 
reward in their years of in- 
activity. They cannot look 
at death with the certainty 
that those who have depended 
upon them will be well cared 
for. They know all the anx- 
iety which is the common re- 
ward of a single-minded life; 
and though they share the 
happiness they must needs 
leave the profit of their work 
to others. 

Yet those who care for the 
things of the spirit, who dis- 
cover new sources of energy, 
who traverse hitherto un- 
known continents, deserve 
whatever the State can do 
for their help and _ solace. 
They and theirs should come 
not as suppliants asking 
for a dole. The country 
should freely give, and they 
should freely receive, that 
which their generous devotion 
to their art has made it im- 
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possible for them to hoard. A 
Government paper just pub- 
lished, with the title “ Return 
of all Persons now in receipt of 
Civil List Pensions charged on 
the Consolidated Fund,” sets 
forth in a simple table the 
practical gratitude shown by 
the country to the distinguished 
men and women who have 
served her. It is not altogether 
an amiable record. It brings 
home to usin melancholy shape 
the sad inequalities of fate, 
The sculptor whose statues 
adorn our public squares, the 
writer who has given delight 
to thousands, the man of 
science whose researches have 
changed the whole current of 
modern life, purchase no 


estates and found no families. 
And how inadequate is the 
support offered to their widows 
and daughters! It is assuredly 
permissible to look at the gift- 


horses of others in the mouth, 
and as we turn over the pages 
of this return we are astonished 
not at the generosity but at the 
penuriousness of the Govern- 
ment. Here are the relatives 
of honoured and honourable 
men receiving from the State, 
which has profited by the 
energies of their husbands 
and fathers, some such poor 
pittance as £25 or £50 a-year. 
Is this all the reward that a 
rich country can find for its 
peaceful heroes? Is this the 
amplest expression which the 
national gratitude can find? 
Nor is it possible to dis- 
cover from the return any 
principle of distribution. That 
it is not easy to weigh in 
an equal balance the claims 
of painter and humourist, of 
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naturalist and _ soldier, of 
historian and civil servant, 
may be admitted at once, and 
it is the defect of our system 
that many professions depend 
for their reward upon the 
same fund. But even when 
the difficulties are acknow- 
ledged, it is still evident that 
a very delicate task has been 
performed without much tact 
or wisdom. The one shining 
merit of those who have 
granted the pensions is that 
they do not seem to have been 
swayed by the feelings of par- 
tisans. There is hardly a trace 
in the Return of political bias. 
Such pensions as the Govern- 
ment has been able to give 
have been awarded without an 
eye cast upon the ballot-box. 
For the rest, nothing but hazard 
can have dictated the amount 
of income bestowed on this one 
or that; and we are forced to 
the conclusion that no attempt 
is made to estimate the value 
of services done to the State, 
and that the sum given de- 
pends upon nothing else than 
upon the balance which lies 
for the moment to the credit 
of the Treasury. 

With all its imperfections, 
the Return is an interesting 
document. Its pages bristle 
with familiar names. In al- 
most every line there is proof 
that distinction in literature 
and science is its own sole 
reward. Few men of the 
Victorian age, for instance, 
were more ingenious than 
Faraday, who pointed out with 
prophetic eye the path of pro- 
gress since followed by his suc- 
cessors. Douglas Jerrold awoke 
to laughter a stern and serious 
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generation. Livingstone, a 
pioneer of the same blood and 
bone as Drake or Hawkins, 
opened the desert of Africa 
to commerce and civilisation. 
Richard Shilleto, the Porson 
of his age, was as profound in 
Greek scholarship as he was 
quick in epigram. Richard 
Jefferies, who taught those who 
will learn to look into the 
hedgerow with the eyes of a 
poet and a naturalist, has just 
emerged from the obscurity 
which too often overtakes 
men after their death, and 
has come into his proper 
heritage of fame. Advancing 
to yet more recent times, we 
discover the name of Walter 
Pater, who revealed to Eng- 
lish writers a new field of 
expression, and taught the 
English language harmonies 
that it knew not before. These 
are some of the men who 


gave their lives to their craft 


without rest and without 
regret, and who died poor. 
Poor, not in the sense of the 
millionaire who attempts in- 
effectually to disburden himself 
of the gold he cannot spend, 
but poor because the ends 
which they pursued bring more 
profit to others than to them- 
selves. That they deserve a 
posthumous reward is evident ; 
it is evident also that the re- 
ward is too often inadequate. 

The truth is, politicians, by 
the very nature of their profes- 
sion, take but small interest in 
science or literature. They seek 
most ardently what is profit- 
able to themselves, and they 
are inclined to believe that all 
is well so long as votes are cast 
upon their side. Men of talent 
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and their friends are an insig- 
nificant part of the population. 
Even if they were organised— 
which they will never be—they 
would not be strong enough 
numerically to influence a single 
closely contested election. The 
amount — £24,665 — annually 
set aside for the widows and 
daughters of distinguished men 
is commensurate with their 
political influence. And, small 
as it is, this sum satisfies the 
claims of more than half a cen- 
tury. Clearly, it cannot be said 
that our Governments, in re- 
warding intelligence, have erred 
on the side of a wanton gener- 
osity. There is a very different 
tale to tell when the sacred pro- 
letariat is discussed. For that, 
indeed, no favour is too great. 
Millions, not thousands, are 
lavished upon it. ;Services 
done to the State are rewarded 
by £24,665. Those who have 
been attentive only at the 
ballot-box divide among them- 
selves many millions. Where 
will you find a more instructive 
contrast? Compare the pen- 
sions on the Civil List with 
what are known as Old Age 
Pensions, and see how far 
intellect lags behind in the 
race. The motive is clear 
enough. The Radical politi- 
cian sees, or believes that he 
sees, an advantage to himself 
in the distribution of universal 
pensions. He is convinced 
that the bribe of five shillings 
a-week will prove irresistible. 
So he makes no inquiries. A 
simple calculation suffices him, 
and he lightly promises that 
the mere act of survival at 
seventy shall be paid for at 
the rate of five shillings 
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a-week. There is no pretence 
to reward merit. Votes are 
cast by the just and the un- 
just, the wise man and the fool. 
Therefore all are eligible who 
pass the limit, and as few ques- 
tions as possible will be asked, 
lest susceptibilities should be 
wounded. And having framed 
his Bill without knowledge, 
forethought, or research, our 
learned Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer hies him off to Ger- 
many, that he may learn the 
truth too late. And thus it is 
that a wealthy country, which 
spends millions a-year on the 
thriftless and degenerate, can 
afford no more than a poor 
twenty-four thousand where- 
with to recompense industry 
and intelligence. 

Our late Prime Minister, 
with his eye fixed on the hust- 
ings, magnanimously declared 
that the feelings of the people 
should be reverenced. Those 
who are responsible for the 
Civil List Pensions see no need 
of a similar delicacy. The few 
recipients of their favour are 
not worth conciliation, and 
they make it quite clear that 
“pensioners ” are entitled to no 
respect. Beggars, in brief, can- 
not be choosers, and the gift 
of the Government is too often 
made as humiliating as pos- 
sible. To the poor annuity 
granted to widow or orphan 
there is attached an unmean- 
ing and unnecessary affront. 
Lest it should be thought that 
distinguished services are of 
themselves sufficient for a re- 
ward, attention is called to the 
poverty of the recipient. This 
is, indeed, to give with one 
hand and to take away with 
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the other. The terms of insult 
differ with the years. Some 
twenty years ago the Treasury 
politely based its generosity on 
the “destitute condition” of 
its pensioners. To-day it refers, 
in mitigated terms, to “strait- 
ened circumstances” and “ in- 
adequate means of support.” 
It is idle to distinguish between 
these offensive formule. It is 
still more idle to explain them. 
They have neither meaning nor 
necessity. It is perfectly clear 
that no lady would apply for 
a pension if she were happily 
provided for. Straitened cir- 
cumstances are a common fac- 
tor, which tact and kindness 
would instantly eliminate. So 
far, all the pensioners make 
the same appeal, and deserve 
the same treatment. If their 
means are straitened, as they 
should be in every case, the 
Government need not insist 
upon an obvious misfortune. 
And as the statement is not 
invariable, the insult is all the 
harder to excuse. After all, 
the pensions are given not for 
poverty but for distinction, and 
it is on this that the Treasury 
should lay all its stress. No 
gift is so welcome as a gracious 
gift. Not even the crossing- 
sweeper at the corner would 
thank you if you accompanied 
your copper with a reference 
to his “destitute condition.” 


Again it is the democracy 


which is at fault. Respect is 
reserved for those who vote in 
their thousands, and who are 
worth a bribe. If a member of 
the despised middle class makes 
an appeal for aid, he must be 
content if it be answered with 
contumely. We cannot hope 
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to see the rewards of learn- 
ing imoreased. Is it too 
much to ask that henceforth 
they shall be given with proper 
humility and respect ? 
Unhappily the whole de- 
sign and purpose of modern 
life is to pamper the degener- 
ate and to preserve the unfit. 
To succeed in politics, it now 
appears necessary to cover the 
working man with extravagant 
flattery. Not long since a mob 
orator told his audience that 
motor-cars belonged to the 
men that madethem. He puta 
very low price upon brains, and 
affected not to understand that 
had it not been for the wisdom 
of the inventor no motor-car 
would ever have run upon our 
roads. Indeed, had the working 
man been left to the mere toil 
of his hands, he would still 
cover his nakedness with leaves 
and fill his belly with acorns. 


The complicated machinery of 


modern life has _ effectively 
proved the uselessness of un- 
directed muscle; and by a 
curious paradox it is at this 
moment that undirected muscle 
acclaims itself, and is acclaimed 
by a party in the State, to be 
omnipotent. The paradox is 
explained by the fact that 
politics are completely divorced 
from truth. Democracy, pro- 
ceeding logically from false 
premisses to a false conclusion, 
asks us to believe in the sanctity 
of universal suffrage ; and since, 
until the inevitable reaction 
comes, this belief will be gener- 
ally accepted, the present leaders 
of the people are privileged 
to talk nonsense. The harm 
they do does not end with 
speech. Words turn to deeds, 
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and we are in danger of destroy- 
ing all that is good in the State 
that the bad may triumph, 
We educate the half-witted ; 
we preserve the weak; we 
starve the intelligent, that the 
thriftless man may not go 
without his comfort. The 
millions that we spend in en- 
forced and public philanthropy 
are thrown carelessly into the 
sea. Nor is the evil thus 
achieved compensated for by a 
lofty motive. The sentiment- 
alist who from pity would help 
the degenerate is foolish, may 
be, but he is not base. The 
politician who would destroy 
the decent fabric of society 
merely to collect votes, is 
base beyond the expression of 
human speech. For an imme- 
diate and paltry advantage to 
himself he destroys the security 
of his country. Science and 
history are alike opposed to 
him. History teaches no lesson 
more eloquently than the de- 
structiveness of democracy, and 
science is now coming to the 
aid of history. It is not always 
that men of science condescend 
to the practical application of 
their theories. For the most 
part they are content to pur- 
sue the path of research with 
the calm indifference of lotus- 
eaters; and if they be thus 
content, we would not fling at 
them a word of reproach. The 
many speculations indulged in 
at the recent meeting of the 
British Association need no 
excuse. The imagination and 
insight which are the necessary 
equipment of what used to be 
called natural philosophy are 
their own reward and justifica- 
tion. Who could follow with- 
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out interest Professor Francis 
Darwin’s theory of plants and 
flowers, which he endowed 
with sensation, reflection, and 
even memory? If the man of 
science reject his conclusions, 
the poet long ago accepted 
them; and the poet divines 
the truth long before the 
philosopher arrives at it by 
his slower process. But one 
scholar there was at Dublin 
who insisted upon the ap- 
plication of zoological laws 
to human life and human 
policy. Professor Ridgeway, 
who presided over the An- 
thropological Section, with 
equal force and lucidity car- 
ried his theories to a sane and 
logical conclusion. He pointed 
out that though for half a 
century natural selection and 
the survival of the fittest have 
been the accepted common- 
places of science, no statesman 
has ever considered their bear- 
ing upon his schemes of reform. 
Our system of education is 
based on the fallacy that all 
men are born with equal 
capacities, and are therefore 
fit to be given the same 
chances. It is the favourite 
thesis of the Radical politician 
that the child of the labourer, 
sprung from many generations 
of labourers, is the equal in 
intelligence of the child sprung 
from many generations of the 
middle and upper classes. If 
the breeder of horses accepted 
this principle he would very 
speedily fall upon ruin; he 
would find spavined cart-horses 
where he expected racers, and 
presently the whole breed would 
suffer. But politicians are less 
wise than raisers of stock. To 
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please the voter they have 
devised educational ladders, 
and gaily assert that equal 
chances alone are required to 
ensure the equality of man. 
That they waste the coun- 
try’s money is nothing to 
them. The elaborate machin- 
ery which they invent is use- 
less, and they still persist. 
The statistics given by Pro- 
fessor Ridgeway are startling 
enough, but they are not likely 
to turn a single demagogue 
from the path of error. ‘“Ac- 
cording to information ob- 
tained from one of our great 
industrial centres,” says he, 
“where the educational ladder 
enabled any child who passed 
the fourth standard in the 
primary school before it was 
eleven to rise into the second- 
ary schools, it was probable 
that no more than five or 
six per cent of the children of 
the working-classes had, at 
the age of sixteen, the same 
amount of brain-power as the 
average children of the middle 
classes at the same age.” If 
these statistics be even approx- 
imately correct, the folly of our 
legislators is evident. For the 
sake of a few “sports,” who 
in any case would probably 
find their way to the top, the 
proper development of the race 
is retarded. The vast waste of 
educational machinery is not 
the worst crime. In order to 
push on the lowest class, which 
by heredity and training is unfit 
to be advanced, the middle 
class is being gradually ground 
by taxation out of existence. 
In other words, the lessons 
of science are shamefully 
neglected, not from motives 
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of generosity or of pity, 
but with the avowed inten- 
tion of capturing votes. If 
this fatal policy continue, the 
whole people must inevitably 
sink to the level of the lowest. 
“Tn ancient days,” as Professor 
Ridgeway pointed out, “the 
chief end of the legislator was 
to produce a stalwart brood of 
citizens capable of bearing 
arms in defence of their 
country and advancing its ma- 
terial prosperity.” The legis- 
lators of to-day keep the 
opposite end in view. Their 
purpose is to encourage the 
wastrels, because they are nu- 
merically superior, and there- 
fore seem to be better worth 
attaching than the thrifty and 
industrious. It is difficult to 
exaggerate the injury thus in- 
flicted on the State. Despite the 
optimism of the Socialists, it 
is impossible to spend the same 
shilling twice; and the money 
squandered on the vain at- 
tempt to “elevate” the lower 
elass must perforce be with- 
drawn from a more profitable 
use. The middle classes, in 
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fact, are asked not merely to 
educate, feed, and clothe their 
own children, as they are in 
duty bound to do: they are 
asked to contribute vast sums 
of money for the education of 
the class beneath them. In. 
creased taxation compels late 
marriages and small families, 
The middle class, hitherto the 
best source of our national 
strength and intelligence, will 
dwindle and degenerate, that 
the descendants of the un- 
employed and unemployable 
may flourish. Thus shall we 
become an easy prey to the 
stronger nations who still 
have the courage to repel the 
advance of democracy, and to 
believe that energy and intel- 
lect are better qualifications for 
citizenship than unthrift and 
idleness. And the politicians 
to whom our degradation 
will be due will incur the 
greater disgrace, because they 
neglect the plain teaching 
of science and do their ut- 
most, by laws and taxes, to 
ensure the survival of the 
unfit. 
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[This unvarnished history is given neither to pique the im- 
agination of the morbid nor to disgust the susceptibilities of the 
sensitive, but to enable the readers of ‘Maga’ to realise something 
of the passions, lusts, selfishness, and immature morality of the 


Persian people. 


From Kermanshah in the West to the Afghan 


border in the East the whole country writhes under the terrors 
of unbridled Moslemism. } 


Tasriz, September 2, 1908. 


THE NEMESIS OF NAIB MAHAMED. 


Nats MAHAMED KHAN was 
a virtuous man. His brother 
Naib Ali also laid claim to 
similar perfections. No one 
in the Akhrab quarter of 
the town. ever dreamed of 
taking any step that affected 
the quarter without first con- 
sulting Naib Mahamed. There 
were two reasons why the 
people thus leaned upon the 
Naib. The first was that 
Naib Mahamed was a very 
short-tempered man; and the 
second, that he never gave ad- 
vice gratuitously, and had ten 
armed retainers. So no one 
doubted the virtue of the Naib, 
and Naib Ali basked in the 
light of his brother’s good deeds. 

Now the Naib was not as 
other men. He avoided the 
housetop, and he had beaten 
such as he suspected of syco- 
phancy. The Naib, although he 
was fifty, had only married one 
wife. Even though she bore him 
no child he never favoured an- 
other. And when he returned 
from the great pilgrimage, he 
broke through all the customs 
which the Mullahs maintained 


to be orthodox. That is, he 
abused the elders of the quarter 
who came out on the Mianeh 
Road to salute him, and he 
had all callers who came to 
ask of his health laid by the 
heels and beaten, bidding his 
servants to tell them that his 
health or ill-health was none 
of their business. He ruled 
the quarter with a rod of 
iron, and Naib Ali was his 
ferash bashi.1 In the first 
place, the Naib controlled the 
water. Now everybody knows 
that Tabriz draws its water- 
supply from artificial bore-holes 
in the neighbouring hills. The 
duct for the Akhrab quarter 
belonged to the Naib, so that 
really the people lay in the 
hollow of his hand. If they 
displeased him, there was no 
water. If the Mullahs but 
hinted at unrighteousness in 
his actions, there was still no 
water. If the Naib wanted 
money to pay a debt, there 
was no water until the money 
was found. Then it is said 
that the Naib agreed with 
no man. If one could be 
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found courageous enough to 
argue with him, the Naib 
would maintain that the sky 
was red or that Mahamed 
was a Babii. In his protesta- 
tions he feared nor God nor 
man. 

Thus it was, when the Shah 
granted a Constitution to the 
people of Persia, that the 
Naib showed displeasure at 
the action of those reform en- 
thusiasts who rushed headlong 
into politics and established 
seditious. debating societies 
throughout the town. All 
the quarters of Tabriz, except 
Akhrab, established their local 
assemblies. The leading grey- 
beard of Akhrab approached 
Naib Mahamed Khan on the 
subject. The Naib was puffing 
at his silver-mounted hubble- 
bubble. He was seated, cross- 
legged, under one of the trees 
of the avenue down the main 
street of the quarter, and 
gave the greybeard curt 
answer— 

“What does Akhrab want 
with an Anjuman?! It has 
water: that is sufficient!” 

The hint about the water 
was convincing enough, and 
throughout all the Tabriz 
troubles the quarter known 
as Akhrab alone abstained 
from politics. 

Sattar Khan and Baghir 
Khan led the people against 
the Government and the Muj- 
tehid.2 The Naib would have 
nothing to do with the move- 
ment. He refused support, 
either in men or in money, to 
both parties. Akhrab remained 
a peaceful faction, apart from 
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the general movement. But 
when Rakhim Khan came to 
Tabriz to do the Shah’s bid. 
ding, and when his brigands 
from the Karadagh hills began 
to pillage the town, the Naib 
put the quarter of Akhrab 
into a state of defence. He 
sent for the quarter’s archi- 
tect, and selected designs for 
loopholed gates. The archi- 
tect estimated that it would 
cost two hundred tomans® to 
build the gates. The Naib 
immediately had him cast upon 
his belly and bastinadoed. “To 
think that the quarter of 
Akhrab, controlled by Naib 
Mahamed Khan, should be 
satisfied with such paltry 
gates.” 

Under the blows of the rod 
the estimate for the gates rose 
to a thousand tomans.* The 
money was at once collected, 
for the water was turned off 
until the last kran had been 
paid, and the gates were made. 
It was credibly stated—outside 
Akhrab be it said—that the 
money paid to the carpenters 
and masons employed on this 
public work did not exceed 112 
tomans; but then what was 
1000 tomans compared with 
the blessings of peace. 

But though there was no 
flaw in the Naib’s hardness of 
heart, yet there was a weakness 
in his wisdom. This weakness 
lay in the confidence he placed 
in Naib Ali his brother. Naib 
Ali also had hardness, and he 
was devoid of wisdom. The 
quarter, during the civil war in 
the town, was happy enough 
in its armed neutrality. It was 
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so happy that timid merchants 
from the other quarters took 
refuge in it. The Naib was 
glad to receive them at the 
small price of 30 tomans per 
head. But the time came 
when the Central Revolution- 
ary Committee in the town be- 
gan to levy a poll-tax upon the 
rich merchants. A fight for 
freedom and the people’s rights 
costs money. The names were 
proscribed, and a moiety fell 
upon certain refugees in the 
Naib’s quarter. Sattar Khan 
sent his messengers to col- 
lect the due. The messengers 
were brought before the Naib’s 
brother, who called them “sons 
of dogs” and had them thrust 
out beyond the new gates. Now 
the average Persian merchant 
is a miser before he is a patriot, 
and the news that Naib Ma- 
hamed Khan was protecting 
merchants from subscribing to 


the Revolutionary Committee’s 


funds brought a horde of 
patriots into his quarter. 

This brought a further re- 
monstrance from Sattar Khan. 
Naib Ali, surrounded by a 
batch of newly-arrived mer- 
chant refugees, cocked his kula,} 
and had the revolutionary mes- 
sengers laid by the heels and 
bastinadoed. 

“So much for the sons of 
dogs, who do not respect Naib 
Mahamed Khan and Naib Ali, 
his ferash bashi !”’ 

Not content with this, Naib 
Ali seized an unfortunate news- 
boy who was selling revolution- 
ary pamphlets on the highway. 
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The shrieking wretch was 
flogged until his weak, little 
life left his emaciated form. 

“Son of a she-dog, thou, at 
least, shalt never be the father 
of dogs, as is thy master!” 
laughed the Naib’s ferash bashi, 
as they flung the battered body 
into the roadway. 


Naib Mahamed Khan, lying 
on the flat mud roof of his 
house, turned uneasily in his 
sleep. There was not a breath 
of air. The heavy atmosphere 
seemed to hang upon him like 
a weight. The sand - flies, 
bred of his own water-courses, 
worried him, He longed for 
dawn, and wondered vaguely 
why the dogs were barking, 
and why the voice of the 
muezain® calling the people to 
prayer was so raucous. Then 
a shot rang out. Naib Ma- 
hamed did not move. At 
this period night-firing was a 
common occurrence in Tabriz. 
There was another shot. Then 
a whole volley, and, what was 
more surprising, they were 
quite close. The firing was so 
close that Naib Mahamed, 
sitting up on his mattress, saw 
the reflection of the flashes. 

What did it mean ? 

“Fly, fly, Naib Saheb,” 
shouted a voice from the sky- 
light. ‘They have surrounded 
the house, and two of the 
gulams® are killed.” 

The Naib was not slow- 
witted; neither was his house 
a blind alley. In less time 
than it takes to write this, he 
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was over the parapet of his 
roof, and, by means of wooden 
projections in the wall, had 
reached the temporary haven 
of his walled orchard. But he 
had been unlucky, and he felt 
the burning sear of a bullet 
strike across his shoulder- 
blades. The hurt was not 
sufficient to incommode him 
yet. He dived into the bushes, 
sought the exit of the water- 
course, and gained the next 
garden. Still following the 
water-course, and creeping 
through the narrow arches 
that passed it through the 
walls, he reached the fifth 
garden from his own. Here 
he had time to think. The 
firing continued. It had 
aroused the whole quarter, 
and the general hubbub by 
alarmed householders drowned 
the quavering exhortations of 
the muezzin. The Naib had 
to decide as to which of his 
friends in this emergency he 
could trust—a difficult prob- 
lem at all times to Persians, 
but more especially so for the 
chief of a quarter. In power 
he could count upon the whole 
section: fallen, he was without 
friends. Ali Hassan Khan, in 
whose garden he stood, was at 
least a relative. His wound 
was rendering him faint. He 
staggered on and claimed bast! 
from the trembling women 
gathered at Ali Hassan’s door. 

When day broke, all that 
remained of the Naib’s rich 
house was smoking débris and 
blackened walls. Naib Ali, 
the ferash bashi, they had 
found with a loose woman in 
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an outhouse. Both had been 
despatched with the brass- 
bound butts of Berdan rifles, 
Their bodies were thrown out 
to join those of the servants 
lying bruised and battered on 
the highway. The Caucasian 
avengers carried out the bodies, 
One was missing! Where, 
then, was Naib Mahamed 
Khan? He could not have 
escaped, as all the alleys were 
stopped. The raid, like all 
Sattar Khan’s military meas- 
ures, had been very carefully 
designed. Achmad Khan, 
Sattar Khan’s lieutenant, 
scratched his shaven head. 
Then he sent for the public 
crier. In half an hour the 
streets resounded with the 
crier’s penetrating voice. 

“‘ Ansuman Mouxapas Mizt1y-rn 
Hvxmr ver [By order of the 
most honourable public assem- 
bly of representative citizens}, 
dwellers in Akhrab give ear. 
If there should be one so foolish 
or so base as to have given 
refuge to Naib Mahamed Khan, 
son-of-a-dog and grandson-of- 
dogs, it would be wise to declare 
the same: for it shall be done 
unto the giver of ‘bast’ to this 
son-of-a-dog as will be done to 
Naib Mahamed Khan himself. 
Take heed in the name of God 
and the Prophet, for there is no 
God but God, and Mahamed is 
the friend of God.” 

Achmad Khan knew his 
Persians. In half an hour 
Ali Hassan stood before him, 
and salaaming meekly, said 
that “Naib Mahamed Khan, 
son-of-a-dog, wounded and un- 
repentant, lies in my house. 
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“Give me time,” he continued, 
“and I will have him thrust 
out from my gates!” Thus 
without a moment’s hesitation 
Ali Hassan committed the 
crime which is anathema to 
all good Moslems from Stam- 
boul to Delhi. He delivered 
up the blood-fugitive to whom 
his women-folk had granted 
asylum. 

They thrust the Naib out 
into the street. Weak from 
the loss of blood, he could not 
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stand. As they dragged him 
out into the fairway, he pleaded 
for his life, and promised to 
fight for the Constitution. 
But the Caucasians spat in 
his face, and beat the life out 
of him with the butts of their 
rifles and with stones. 

And from this time forward 
Sattar Khan collected the 
“sinews of war” from Akhrab 
quarter, and drew 300 fresh 
riflemen to join the rebel 
camp. 


THE STORY OF THE EXPERT ARTILLERIST. 


This is the story of a shame- 
ful thing. But there are many 
things that are called shame- 
ful in the West which are but 
ordinary custom in the East. 

Now the young men of leisure 
in Tabriz, if they could write, 
immortalised the beauties of 
Rhubaba in verse. They wrote 
odes to every feature and limb 
of her small, plump body— 
from her straight raven hair 
that was brushed stiffly down 
her back to the little henna- 
pinked toe-nails upon her 
dainty feet. And it was the 
custom amongst them to spend 
their best efforts in describ- 
ing the delights of her well- 
moulded figure. Those of the 
jeunesse dorée, however, who 
could not write couplets to 
be tucked away under Rhu- 
baba’s divan cushions extolled 
her beauties in the tea-shops, 
and were prepared to wager 
that she set the fashion in 


starched silk trouserettes by 
wearing fourteen pairs at one 
time! With us in the West 
such conversation would fill 
the hearer with disgust at 
the immodesty of the speakers. 
It is for reasons such as this 
that this story is shameful. 
But in Persia it is nothing. 
It is but an incident in the 
day of work or pleasure. 
There was no excuse for 
Rhubaba. No extenuating cir- 
cumstances of birth and up- 
bringing. When she had come 
to the house of Sharif-sa-dé as 
a twelve-year-old bride, the 
fame of her beauty could 
not be concealed. For three 
months Sharif-sa-dé was a 
good husband. Then he died 
of cholera. By Mahamedan 
law Rhubaba was free to 
make her own choice in a 
further venture. Hadji Ibra- 
him, the third Mujtehid, hav- 
ing heard of her beauty, took 
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it upon himself to expound the 
law to her, and in consequence 
of his lucid teachings she gave 
him the three months’ mar- 
riage contract that is so pop- 
ular with these priests. Hadji 
Ibrahim, like the rest of his 
kind, besides being a libertine, 
was a hard-headed business 
man. He argued that Rhu- 
baba’s beauty, if he brought 
her home and planted her be- 
side his life-contracted wives, 
would disturb the peace of his 
house. Therefore he took a 
separate house for her alone. 
He selected the position with 
care. It is the same house in 
which Rhubaba still reigns— 
not a knuckle-bone throw 
from the main bazaar, yet to 
reach it you have to pass 
through a network of small 
dark alleys. And everything 
came to pass as Hadji Ibrahim 
had designed. The Mujtehid’s 
mosque was in the Devachi 
quarter, a mile away. Was 
it likely that Rhubaba, whose 
beauty was so far-famed, would 
remain unassailed when her 
husband’s hours at the mosque 
were so long, and he had per- 
force to spend four nights 
a-week in his own home in 
Khiban? But the Mujtehid 
showed no animus. He told 
Rhubaba that it was impos- 
sible for him to carry the 
shame of her peccadillos into 
his own home, and suggested 
that she should pay him a rent 
for the house. The rent was 
high, but the way was easy 
and comfortable, and Rhubaba 
assented. Thus it was that 
Rhubaba, the peerless, became 
the leader of a certain feminine 
fashion in Tabriz. 
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I had not known Hassan Ali 
more than a week when he told 
me about Rhubaba. He told 
me in an offhand manner, as if 
the fair courtezan was nothing 
to him. I had been asking 
him something about Persian 
women and their type of 
beauty. Then seeing I was 
interested, he said quickly, 
“Will you see her, yes?” I 
said that I had no particular 
wish to know his disreputable 
acquaintances. 

Hassan Ali turned up the 
palm of his hand, which is 
the extremest evidence of im- 
patience that it is possible to 
drag from him. 

“ How little you understand 
us Persians. You should see 
Rhubaba. Besides being the 
most beautiful, she is the most 
important personage in Tabriz 
at the present moment, Sattar 
Khan and the Russian Consul- 
General included. Yes?” 

I tried to explain that to 
visit her ladyship did not 
synchronise with our English 
view of the fitness of things. 

Again he made the hurried 
gesture with his palm. 

“Ts not the whole history of 
your Europe wound upon the 
pink fingers of courtezans? 
Yes? Remember that in the 
eyes of all good Mahamedans 
as am I and Rhubaba, that 
you are unclean, and there- 
fore a thing to disgust. 
Come, therefore, with me and 
see the most beautiful woman 
in all Persia!” 


The human estimate of fem- 
inine beauty is comparative. 
If I may be taken as a con- 
noisseur of feminine beauty, I 
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must allow that I was dis- 
appointed in the peerless Rhu- 
baba. However, I would not 
have had Hassan Ali know this 
for worlds. But I am antici- 
pating. We sauntered down 
the Rasta Kucha (straight 
road) as if we had no object 
but to kill time. The bazaar, 
that should have been so pal- 
pitating with life, bore the 
aspect of a deserted tunnel. 
Nine-tenths of the shops were 
boarded up, and where at the 
corners we should have found 
hucksters, were now groups of 
armed men, looking very fierce 
in their leather cartridge- 
holding waistcoats. The only 
familiar sound that we could 
not escape from was the “ Huk, 
huk”! of the beggars. As we 
came to our turning Hassan 
Ali appeased the wretches with 
a handful of nickel, and we 
slipped into what appeared to 
be a blind alley reserved for 
But it 


the refuse of dogs. 
was not blind. A sharp turn 


to the right, another to 
the left (Hassan Ali evidently 
was long familiar with the 
way), and then we were in a 
larger passage. A pair of 
iron-studded gates faced us. 
Hassan Ali knocked four times. 
This produced a shuffling be- 
hind the gate, and the wooden 
bolt, innocent of grease, creaked 
back. Just a crack was opened, 
and there was some demur 
before even Hassan Ali’s guar- 
antee was accepted. 

It was a wonderful change. 
From the squalid solitude of a 
narrow passage between mud 
walls we entered instantly into 
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quite a pretty garden court- 
yard. The garden was a mass 
of unkempt scarlet geraniums. 
There was a tiny cascade in 
one corner, which, with a soft 
musical cadence, fed an ala- 
baster tank. The soft sound 
of the falling water was most 
soothing in the morning heat. 
Above the tank half a dozen 
poplars raised their slender 
heads, and their lower branches 
and the red tiles of the 
garden walk were alive with 
white pigeons. The tiled walk 
led to the double stairway to 
the house. If it had not been 
for the semi-wild arrangement 
of the garden, the frontage of 
the house would have been 
gaudy. As it was, the stucco, 
and the vivid colours of the 
roughly-enamelled bricks that 
picked out the door and win- 
dows, were in keeping with 
the whole enclosure. The scene 
in its unconventional Oriental- 
ism was delightfully restful. 
We were conducted up the 
stairs by the gulam, a little 
unprepossessing one-eyed man, 
and motioned to wait a minute 
in the half-verandah, half-open 
reception hall, which filled the 
major portion of the front face 
of the little house. The gulam 
passed into an inner room. 
He was gone a minute, and 
then summoned us to enter. 
You must not prepare your- 
self for a scene of Oriental 
splendour. Rhubaba’s boudoir 
was not like a Turkish Pasha’s 
palace. In fact, the only 
real splendour centred in her 
own well-rounded figure. The 
room was small, lighted by 





1 Huk =right (i.¢., right to live). 
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day with a tier of latticed win- 
dows, by night with a pendent 
cut - glass candelabra. The 
walls were distempered in pink 
and terra-cotta. The flatness 
of the colouring was relieved 
by two pictures,—the one a 
cheap, coloured print of the 
Shah, taken when he was Vali- 
Adh at Tabriz; the other a 
cheap woodcut of Sattar Khan, 
as the Garibaldi of Persia, 
which had recently been on 
sale in the bazaars at five 
shais a copy. The floor was 
exquisitely carpeted with many 
rugs, and on two sides of the 
walls were low divans. 
Rhubaba herself was sitting 
upon a quilted silk mattress, 
with the stem of a silver- 
caparisoned hookah parting her 
full red lips. She bowed grave- 
ly as we entered and motioned 
us to seats upon the most dis- 
tant divan. The officious gu- 


lam, by lumbering in with a 
chair, emphasised my European 
gaucheness, and thereby spoiled 
the picture. There was another 


visitor. A young Persian was 
sitting on the foot of the lady’s 
mattress. 

But at present our eyes were 
for none other than Rhubaba 
the peerless. It may appear 
strange to you, but in all my 
long sojourn in Persia, so rig- 
orous is the duty of the veil, 
that save for the pinched faces 
of the little beggar girls this 
was the first youthful female 
face that I had seen. How 
shall I describe it? I have 
already committed myself to 
the truism that all feminine 
beauty is comparative to the 
accepted views of the person 
making the estimate. In her 
own surroundings, this plump 
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little lady, as she sat with one 
pink hand resting on the stem 
of her hookah, possessed a 
certain fascination even for 
the foreigner. 

Her face was full and round, 
The natural glow of her warm 
skin had been slightly height- 
ened with rouge, just as the 
peculiar beauty of her black 
curling eyelashes and heavy 
eyebrows had been strength- 
ened with a suspicion of anti- 
mony. The raven hair was 
brushed straight down her 
back, and in front cut into 
a seductive fringe that lay in 
one enticing curl across her 
forehead. But it was in her 
smile that you realised the real 
beauty of Rhubaba. All that 
she possessed was concentrated 
in that smile. Otherwise she 
was a plump little woman of a 
very ripe complexion, but too 
heavy in figure to be really 
graceful, According to Has- 
san Ali, she was sumptuously 
dressed. To me, who had 
never before seen Persian 
ladies except in their outdoor 
attire, she was quaintly clothed. 
A chemisette of gauzy silk, 
trimmed, it seemed, with pend- 
ent jewels. A small surcoat 
of rich brocade, cut so as not 
to hide the beauties of the 
bejewelled vest. Wonderful 
trousers that stood stiffly 
away from the waist down- 
wards to the knee, and then 
encircled the leg tightly in 
many folds. Add to this, neat 
little white cashmere socks, 
and a cross-legged pose that 
would have been unwomanly 
if it had not been for the stiff 
breadth of the upper hose, and 
you have the picture of Rhu- 
baba as I saw her. Except 
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upon her henna-shaded fingers, 
and upon her vest, she wore 
no jewels. 

I admired the deference 
with which Hassan Ali paid 
her the customary compli- 
ments of a Persian greeting. 
I believe Hassan Ali to be 
a clever humbug, but he 
certainly bandied compliments 
with Rhubaba as if she pos- 
sessed his whole soul. Having 
exhausted his greetings, he 
proceeded to explain my visit. 
What he said I do not know, 
but I could see that he was 
discussing me by the flashes I 
received from Rhubaba’s soft, 
luminous eyes. Then the con- 
versation turned to the other 
visitor, and I looked at him 
for the first time. He was an 
aristocratic Persian youth, 
quite fair, with a finely- 
modelled face. He was simply 
dressed, but it required no 
costume to proclaim the fact 
that he was a Persian aristo- 
crat. Presently Rhubaba in- 
vited Hassan Ali to join the 
Persian youth at the foot of 
her mattress, He accepted 
with alacrity, and took from 
her hand the hookah - stem 
as she daintily presented it. 
Now I knew that Hassan Ali, 
asa general rule, did not smoke. 
But he was too finished a 


courtier to refuse this special 
mark of beauty’s favour. Pres- 
ently I, too, was summoned to 
sit upon the cushion at the 
little lady’s feet. But the hon- 
our of the pipe-stem was not 


extended to me. A cigarette 
was my lot. Then the one- 
eyed gulam brought in sherbet : 
a thin sweet drink in long- 
stemmed bottle- green glasses 
that might have been East 
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Anglian ware. It was an in- 
sipid nectar. We were not, 
however, left long in undivided 
possession of Rhubaba’s favour. 
Other visitors arrived. Men 
in long grey frockcoats, with 
waists festooned with a double 
tier of cartridge- belts, who 
clattered their rifles as they 
stacked them in the hall. 
These were rebel leaders. The 
sons of Mars are always 
privileged worshippers at the 
shrine of the daughters of 
Venus, so at a signal from 
Hassan Ali we rose to go. 
Then Rhubaba paid me the 
first and only individual com- 
pliment that I have ever 
received, or shall receive, at 
her hands. She picked a cig- 
arette out of the tortoiseshell 
box at her side, lit it at the 
live coal in the hubble-bubble, 
and passed it to me. It was 
a regal little piece of coquetry, 
and seemed rather to impress 
than anger her other visitors. 
They all rose and bowed politely 
as we, also bowing, withdrew. 
“That cigarette is a reward, 
yes!” said Hassan Ali when we 
had again reached the unsav- 
oury passages leading to the 
Rasta Kucha. 
“A reward ! 
queried. 
“You see, Rhubaba knows 
most things in Tabriz, and she 
knows that your sympathies are 
with the Nationalists. Yes! 
All those men who came in 
were Nationalist leaders, and 
the gift of that cigarette was 
to tell them that you were to 
be trusted. Yes!” Hassan 
Ali’s tiny eyes were twinkling 
again. 
“Hassan Ali,” I said, “you 
are an incorrigible humbug. 


What for?” I 
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You know perfectly well that 
I am strictly non-partisan in 
this matter. I don’t know 
what lies you have been telling 
to that little lady, and I am 
not responsible for any lying 
statements you may make 
about me.” 

“T am a d—d Persian, yes!” 
he answered with that delight- 
ful mock humility that is quite 
his own and is perfectly irre- 
sistible. No wonder he was a 
favourite with Rhubaba. 

“Were those visitors all 
rebels, Hassan Ali?” I asked 
presently, as we reached the 
bazaar. 

“Not all. Mirza Hussein, 
the youth who was there when 
we first came, is doubtful. 
Yes !” 

“Doubtful?” I answered in 
surprise. “How can any one 


be doubtful in the heart of the 
revolutionary quarter?” 


“The house of Rhubaba is 
neutral ground. Yes!” 

‘“‘ Neutral?” 

“Yes, neutral. Rhubaba is 
very clever in diplomacy. If 
she had been born and edu- 
cated an Englishman, she 
would have been a Minister. 
England would not then have 
signed the Anglo-Russian Con- 
vention. Yes!” 

“Hassan Ali,” I said with 
such severity as I could com- 
mand, “you villain! Why 
drag that ill-fated Convention 
into everything?” 

“Because it is the cause of 
everything. Besides, Mirza 
Hussein is a Russian subject. 
Yes!” 

* A Russian subject ?” 
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“A naturalised Russian sub- 
ject. Naturalised for commer- 
cial or other reasons, yes! If 
he were not, he would not 
walk about the bazaars as he 
does at present. But it is time 
for my food. Good-bye.” 

With a limp hand-shake and 
a pleasant smile Hassan Ali 
left me. He is an incorrigible 
rogue, but clever, as well as a 
delightful companion. 


The following morning I 
found Hassan Ali, all smiles, 
waiting for me in the Ameri- 
can tea-house that was our 
usual rendezvous. He met me 
with the following cryptic as- 
sertion— 

“There is no doubt about 
Mirza Hussein’s loyalty now! 
Yes!” 

“Why, what do you mean, 
Hassan Ali?” I said, scenting 
some mystery. 

“Why, I will soon have to 
go to his burial. Yes!” 

“What? You don’t mean 
that that nice young fellow we 
saw yesterday is dead!” I said 
in genuine horror. 

“As dead as the monarchy 
he was foolish enough to sup- 
port,” answered Hassan Ali 
benignly. “This d—d Persia 
is very unhealthy climate just 
now. I disgust it very much. 
Mirza Hussein died of fever in 
his own house this morning. 
Yes!” 

Later on Hassan Ali, having 
confidence in my discretion—a 
confidence based chiefly upon 
my small knowledge of Turk- 
ish, — unfolded to me _ the 
following gruesome history. 





1 Turkish, not Persian, is the language of Azerbaijan, of which province 


Tabriz is the capital. 
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I give it in my own words, 
as Hassan Ali’s clipped English 
is apt to become a little tedious 
if you have too much of it. 
Rhubaba, after she opened 
her doors as a popular favour- 
ite in Tabriz, had the whole 
of the world of Azerbaijan at 
her small feet. But she was 
a wilful little lady, and though 
every monied person, from the 
Vali Adh to Ferakh Shah 
the carpet merchant, at one 
time or another graced her 
reception-room, yet she was 
only accessible to wealth on 
six days in the week. The 
seventh, Jum’rat, she kept 
sacred to herself and her real 
affections. Hence it was that 
the languishing young poets 
in their verse extolled Jum’rat 
before all other nights. It 
was all part of a cleverly- 
thought-out scheme, for it does 
not follow that only those that 


have money have information. 
No one precisely knew why 
Mirza Hussein became a Rus- 


sian subject. It is true that 
he spent a year in the Russian 
military school at Kars, but 
that was no reason why he 
should have changed his nation- 
ality. He was the son of an 
ex-governor of Aderbil, who 
during his term of office had 
been suspected of being too 
friendly with the Russian Con- 
sul-General. However, at that 
period that was nothing, the 
Vali Adh himself was setting 
the tune. But when times 
changed and the Constitution 
was granted by the same Vali 
Adh, now become Shah, and 
the Anjuman was established 
in Tabriz, the leaders of the 
people became suspicious of 
Mirza Hussein and his Russian 
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connection. By the ordinary 
machinery of the Anjuman no- 
thing could be found against 
him, Then it was that Rhu- 
baba was consulted. Mirza 
Hussein. was a comely youth. 
Some friend brought him to 
Rhubaba’s reception - room. 
Rkubaba accomplished the 
rest; for what Persian youth 
could withstand Rhubaba 
when she made the advances? 
Mirza Hussein was no fool. 
He was content to bask in 
Rhubaba’s smiles; but he was 
as secretive as a stone, Rhu- 
baba exercised all her wiles. 
She petted him; she banished 
him, while she received his 
rivals. But all to no avail. 
Mirza Hussein took all that 
she gave but vouchsafed no 
Russian information in return. 
In her moments of solitude 
Rhubaba bit her pink nails 
in her chagrin and annoy- 
ance, 

Then, as the world knows, 
the deluge came. The Govern- 
ment party, Russian-backed, 
held Devachi; the Rebels held 
Khiban and Amra Khuz. Both 
parties had modern cannon 
and ammunition, and neither 
knew how to use them. One 
morning, without previous 
warning, the Royalists began 
to burst shrapnel with perfect 
accuracy over the Rebel barri- 
cades. How had they learned 
this modern art of which yes- 
terday they were ignorant? 
At last the Rebels remembered 
that Mirza Hussein had been 
in the military school at Kars, 
that he was a Russian subject, 
and the son of a Royalist. 
Moreover, one was found who 
said that he had been seen in 
Devachi. The accusation was 
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not brought. That is not the 
Persian way. But Sattar 
Khan, the rebel leader, sent for 
Mirza Hussein and asked him 
to set his fuzes for him. The 
young patrician turned up the 
palm of his hand and replied 
that he was sorry, but he did 
not know the fashion of shell 
fuzes. At Kars he had been 
a cavalry cadet, and they 
learned nothing about such 
things. 

But the shells from Devachi 
still continued to burst with 
disconcerting accuracy. If 
Mirza Hussein had not been a 
Russian subject his life would 
not have been worth a minute’s 
purchase. It was about this 
time that Rhubaba forgave 
Mirza Hussein and took him 
back to her bosom. He was 
glad to return, for he was fond 
of Rhubaba, and, besides, Rhu- 
baba’s Rebel clientéle were of 
service to him. The morning 
that I saw him on Rhubaba’s 
divan was the first Jum’rat 
since he had been received 
back into favour. As to what 
happened after we left—that 
is to say, what happened during 
the night—we can only surmise. 
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It is probable that Rhubaba 
is herself responsible for the 
crime. That when Mirza Hus- 
sein, received into her confid- 
ence, slept with his head pil- 
lowed in her lap, she, with her 
own pink hands, drove the thin 
point of the Caucasian knife 
through his eyeball far back 
into his brain. 

It was before daybreak that 
they knocked at Mirza Hussein’s 
father’s house, and told him 
that his son was lying dead in 
the courtezan’s house by the 
bazaar, and suggested, if the 
ex-Governor wished to avoid 
the scandal of the discovery 
that his son had met his death 
in such a place, that it behoved 
him to have the body removed 
before daylight. 

Thus it was that Mirza Hus- 
sein died of a fever in his 
father’s house, and that, by a 
curious coincidence, the Royal- 
ist gunners at the same time 
ceased to fire effective shrapnel 
into the Khiban barricades. 
As for Rhubaba, her reception- 
hall is neutral ground. It is 
always full: only you will find 
more Rebels than Royalists 
there. 


IN THE SHADOW OF THE BLUE MOSQUE. 


I went down to the Khiban 
quarter, ostensibly to see the 
Rebel barricades erected there. 
Really the object of my visit 
was the Blue Mosque. Now 
Lord Curzon, quoting Taxier, 
—because he himself never 


was at Tabriz,—says the Blue 
Mosque “is the chief work of 
Persian, perhaps of all Oriental, 
architecture.” It certainly is a 
magnificent ruin. So magnifi- 


cent that, although it has been 
in débris for generations, yet 
the dignity of its architecture 
remains. It has now been de- 
cided that the Blue Mosque 
was built by Shah Jehan in 
1464, though some authorities 
maintain that it was Ghazan 
Khan who originally accepted 
the architect’s designs. When 
it was in repair the Blue 
Mosque must have been a per- 
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fect example of dome construc- 
tion. The 24-foot high door- 
way, which is still in a fair 
state of preservation, is a fine 
example of the Persian arch. 
The whole structure, within 
and without, was originally 
covered with glazed tiles—the 
blue-and-white tiles, of which 
the art of manufacture has long 
since been lost. The dado of 
the inner building is of huge 
blocks of alabaster, larger than 
anything that can now be 
quarried in Persia. These slabs 
are inscribed, in ornate arab- 
esque caligraphy, with verses 
from the Koran. The delicate 
blending and beauty of the 
tile-work cannot be adequately 
described. Above the door- 
way, and all along the series of 
arches which once supported 
the great dome, the Koran is 
quoted in the setting of the 
blue tiles. The reason that 
such a work of art has been 
allowed to fall into its present 
state of decay is simple. It is 
a “Sunni” mosque, and con- 
sequently boycotted by the 
Tabrizis, who for generations 
have been ‘ Shiahs.” 

For many years this beauti- 
ful relic was the dust-heap of 
the town, the shelter of waifs 
and strays, the protection of 
bazaar dogs from the midday 
sun. But lately it was dis- 
covered that the tiles had a 
commercial value, and the 
Vali Adh! had gates put up, 
and placed the mosque in the 
hands of proper custodians. 
But at the present moment it 
has been put to quite an 
original use. The mosque 
stands upon a slight eminence, 
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and the outer walls have ap- 
pealed to the followers of 
Baghir Khan, rebel, as valu- 
able in the scheme of defences 
of the Khiban quarter. So 


the parapet has been built up 
and loopholed, while a little 
mud flanking tower has been 
added to form a coign of 
for a tiny brass 


vantage 
cannon. 

“The mosque is like Persia. 
Yes?” 

I turned to find my friend 
Hassan Ali, the English- 
speaking Persian, at my elbow. 
He must not, however, be 
confused with Hassan Ali of 
Akhrab. Thatis quite another 
man: Moslem nomenclature is 
annoyingly limited. 

“ How like Persia?” 

“Ts it not a magnificent 
ruin? Yes?” 

Hassan Ali’s small bead-like 
eyes twinkled, and his brown 
oval face puckered into his 
engaging smile. 

“Surely not so desperate a 
simile as that, Hassan Ali?” 
I answered. 

“The simile is good. Yes! 
I know what is in your mind. 
Yes? You are thinking how 
you are to get some of those 
blue tiles to take to your home. 
That is why you are so glad to 
seeme. Yes? I will arrange!” 

I assured him that, much as 
I should like a tile or two, or 
more for that matter, yet 
nothing had been farther from 
my mind at the moment. 

“ Yes, I know,” answered this 
man of docile mien and irresist- 
ible smile. ‘The simile is 
good. Yes? Poor Persia, all 
you foreigners want to take 
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‘a tile or two’ away from her 
decaying walls. Yes? Russia, 
a whole arabesque fresco; 
Turkey, a series of tiles to 
make a complete text of the 
Koran; England, just a little 
southern mosaic; and Ger- 
many, late in the scramble, 
just one tile. Yes? When 
you have all finished what 
shall we have left of our ruins? 
Just the dust of the bricks! 
Poor Persia !” 

I suggested that he was 
taking rather a pessimistic 
view of his country’s condition. 

“Well,” he answered, “we 
Persians may be fools, but we 
are not so blind to our own 
interests as some European 
countries! Yes?” 

“By which cryptic remark 
you mean?” 

“Why, your England! Yes!” 

“England? Why, England 
has retired from Persian af- 


fairs!” I said, with an effort 
at banter. 
“Hence. her infirmity of 


sight! Yes!” And although 
I could see that Hassan Ali was 
serious, yet his eyes twinkled 
as if he were pitching me a 
jest. 

‘Really, Hassan Ali, it is 
too hot here in the street to 
enter into a discussion of 
British diplomacy. But what 
is wrong ?” 

“You, too, have the infir- 
mity of your people. Yes! 
Don’t you see that at the very 
moment when you sacrificed 
years of diplomacy, a genera- 
tion of commercial honesty 
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and decades of Persian hope 
and trust in you, Persia was 
@ ripe pear that had grown 
rotten at the core. It was 
ready to drop into the hand 
that shook the tree. Russia 
knew, and smiled when you 
made the agreement. You could 
have shaken the tree! Yes!” 

“Well, we left it to another, 
Hassan Ali, to spoil the or- 
chard !” 

“ And you are not ashamed! 
Do you not know how we dis- 
gust the Russian? How Azer. 
baijan, that might have been 
English, will never be Russian? 
Yes?” 

“‘But you said just now that 
the pear was ripe, that the tree 
only had to be shaken?” 

“JT said that you British 
could have shaken the tree, 
But not the Russians! Yes!” 

“Why not the Russians, 
Hassan Ali?” 

“They are afraid! Yes!” 

“Afraid? Afraid of whom?” 

“The Turk! Yes!” 

‘Hassan Ali, let us go home. 
It is too hot here to discuss the 
diplomacy of nations!” Yet 
I knew that every word he had 
said was true. That if it had 
not been for the Turk, the 
Cossack by this would have 
been in Tabriz. The Persian 
at least can thank Japan for 
this one mercy. What claim 
to thanks we may be entitled 
to is not directly apparent. 
England’s attitude in Persia is 
judged by Persians much as 
ruined minors would judge 4 
defaulting family lawyer! 
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